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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1928 


In the interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors 
may be willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of articles 
which in the opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent books and 
monographs will likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses of the several 
editors are here appended: 

I GENERAL: Francis P. Magoun, Jr., 4 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

Il ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
III AMERICAN: Norman Foerster, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
N.C. 
IV FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
V SPANISH: J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
VI ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 
VII GERMANIC: Daniel B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 

Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals and 

memorial volumes are referred to by the following abbreviations: 
AJP American Journal of Philology MLN Modern Language Notes 
AmColl American Collector MLR_ Modern Language Review 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MP Modern Philology 
APS _ Acta Philologica Scandinavica N&Q Notes and Queries 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Studium der PMLA Publications of the Modern 
neueren Sprachen und Lit- Language Association of 
teraturen America 
AS American Speech PQ Philological Quarterly 
ASR American Scandinavian Re- REH  Revistade Estudios Hispanicos 
view RES _ Review of English Studies 
BHi _ Bulletin Hispanique RFE _ Revista de Filologia Espafiola 
ESt Englische Studien RHi Revue Hispanique 
FQ French Quarterly RHL_ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de 
GR Germanic Review la France 
Hisp Hispania RLC_ Revue de Littérature Com- 
Ital Italica parée 
JEGP Journal of English and Ger- RR Romanic Review 
manic Philology SP Studies in Philology 
Lang Language SS Scandinavian Studies and 
LTLS [London] Times Literary Sup- Notes 
plement ZRPH Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
MLJ Modern Language Journal 1 Philologie 




















Bibliography for 1928—General 


I. GENERAL 
LITERARY FORMS AND THEORY 


Ames, Van Meter. sthetics of the Novel. Chicago, [1928]. 
Baker, George P. Dramatic Technique. Boston, 1928. 


Bernbaum, Ernest. The Ethical Value of Literature. [Privately 


printed, 1927.] 
Dudley, Louise. The Study of Literature. Boston, 1928. 
Grabo, Carl H. The Technique of the Novel. N. Y., [1928]. 
Hubbell, J. B. and Beatty, John O. Am Introduction to Poetry. 
N. Y., 1928. 


Hughes, Glenn. The Story of the Theatre: A Short History of 


Theatrical Art from its Beginnings to the Present Day. N. Y., 1928. 

Mahr, August C. Dramatische Situationsbilder und Bildtypen: 
eine Studie zur Kunstgeschichte des Dramas. Stanford Univ., Calif., 
1928. (Stanford Univ. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., tv, 1). 

Overton, Grant. The Philosophy of Fiction. N. Y., 1928. 

Ritchie, Elizabeth. The Criticism of Literature. N. Y., 1928. 

Stuart, Donald C. The Development of Dramatic Art. N. Y., 1928. 

Thompson, Alan R. “‘Melodrama and Tragedy.” PMLA, x.ut. 
810-835. 

“The peculiar aim of tragedy is to arouse such feelings as universalized pity, 
fear, and admiration, which sha]] mingle in the emotion of awe; and that to arouse 
this awe a tragedy must possess such insight into the significance of life and such 
power of presentation that the universal application of the particular events will 
be forcefully and poetically impressed upon the mature and sympathetic spectator. 
Briefly, tragedy must possess universality . . . . melodrama is a play which arouses 
merely the identifying emotions of terror, wonder, hatred, sense of power, senti- 
mentality, erotic satisfaction, and the like, but which fails through lack of uni- 
versality to arouse the reflective emotion of awe. ’ 


Utter, Robert P. ‘‘Low Tragedy.’’ Univ. of Cal. Chron., xxx. 
64-73. 

Williams, Jesse L., and others. The Art of Playwriting: Lectures 
Delivered at the University of Pennsylvania on the Mask and Wig 
Foundation. Philadelphia, 1928. 

Contains chapters on “Writing and Playwrighting” by Jesse Lynch Williams; 
“Substance and Art in the Drama” by Langdon Mitchell; ‘““The Carving of the 
Ivory” by Lord Dunsany; “A Play Is Presented” by Gilbert Emery; “The Con- 
struction of a Play” by Rachel Crothers. 


Zucker, A. E. “The Genealogical Novel, A New Genre.” PMLA, 
xLim. 551-560. 
MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


General. Rand, Edward Kennard. Founders of the Middle Ages. 
Cambridge, 1928. 
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Francis P. Magoun, Jr. 3 


A study of the relation of the Church to Pagan culture, of St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, Boethius, Prudentius, Juvencus, Dracontius, Avitus, of the educational 
writings of St. Augustine, Martianus Capella, Cassiodorus, and others. 


Allen, Philip Schuyler, with renderings into English verse by 
Howard Mumford Jones. The Romanesque Lyric. Studies in its 
Background and Development from Petronius to the Cambridge Songs 
(50-1050) Chapel Hill, N. C., 1928. 

A study of lyric poetry in Western Europe from Gallo-Roman times through 
the Merovingian and Carolingian periods. 


Baldwin, Charles Sears. Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (to 1400) 
inter preted from Representative Works. New York, 1928. 

A study of the theory and practice of over a millenium of Rhetoric and Poetic: 
the Sophistic Inheritance, St. Augustine on Preaching, the Gaulish Schools, the 
Carolingians, Latin in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Dictamen, Poetic 
Achievement in the Vernacular. 


Bundy, Murray Wright. The Theory of Imagination in Classical 
and Mediaeval Thought. (Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. x11, Nos. 2-3), Univ. of Illinois, 1927 (copyright 1928). 

A study of the history of “fancy” (vavvacia) traced, among others, through 
Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, Plotinus, the Neoplatonists, St. Augustine, Avicenna, 
Averroés, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, 
Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, and Dante. 


Special studies. Born, Lester Kruger. ‘‘The Perfect Prince: a Study 
in Thirteenth and Fourteenth-Century Ideals.” Speculum, 1, 
470-504. 

An analysis of the ideal of the rules in John of Salisbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, 

Thomas Aquinas, Marsiglio of Padua, Thomas Occle’e, and others. 


Brooks, Niel C. “The Sepulchrum Christi and its Ceremonies in 
Late Mediaeval and Modern Times.” J EGP, xxvit. 147-161. 

A study of the post-medieval development of the temporary sepulchre of 
Easter time and its ceremonies. The survival of the Tollite portas ceremony. 

Jones, Putnam Fennell. ‘‘The Gregorian Mission and English 
Education.” Speculum, 111. 335-348. 

Assembles evidence to show that the school established at Canterbury by 
Augustine was essentially evangelical and not dedicated to general classical culture 
as were the later schools at Canterbury and in the North. Discusses the education 
of Pope Gregory the Great. 


Brown, Carleton. ‘‘Texts and the Man.” Bulletin of the Modern 
Humanities Research Ass’n, u. 97-111. 


Notes on and excerpts from Trinity Coll. Cambr. MSS 43 and 323 to illustrate 
the pulpit repertory of the Dominican Friars. 


- “A Thirteenth-Century Manuscript from Llanthony 
Priory.” Speculum, mt. 587-595. 
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Bibliography for 1928—General 





Establishes the original home of Oxford MS. C.C.C. 59, which is also shown 
to be a school-master’s book. 

Newbold, William Romaine. The Cipher of Roger Bacon (ed. 
Roland G. Kent). Philadelphia, 1928. 


An essay at deciphering what is thought to be a 13th century encyclopedia of 
natural science in possession of Mr. W. M. Voynich. Baconian authorship is 
claimed both from an interpretation of the cipher (s. p. 22) and on more general 
grounds. Parts of a Vatican and a Paris MS are also dealt with. 


MEDIEVAL AND VULGAR LATIN LANGUAGE 
Vulgar latin. Wilfrid (Sister). “Is there an Africitas?.” Classical 

Weekly, xxu1. 73-78. 

The existence of a distinct African dialect of Latin cannot be demonstrated 
until late and ecclesiastical Latin has been further explored. The lack of a modern 
descendant, interrupted perhaps by the Arab invasions, renders the problem more 
difficult. The existence of an African style may be claimed. Extensive bibliography. 

Holmes, Urban T. ‘‘The Vulgar Latin Question and the Origin of 
the Romance Tongues: Notes for a Chapter of the History of Ro- 
mance Philology prior to 1849.” SP, xxv, 51-61. 

A survey of the theories of the Romanic languages as held before the appearance 
of Fuchs’ Romanische Sprachen (1849). 

Savage, J. J. “Lingua Romana.” Speculum, m1, 405. 

On the terms lingua romana and rustice as used by the scholiasts of Tours. 


Schutz, A. H. ‘More on Catellus, Caniculus.”” Language, tv, 32. 
Rumanian examples adduced for addition to author’s discussion in Language, 
m, 6-14. 
Medieval latin. Willard, James Field. ‘Dictionary of Late Medieval 
British Latin.” AJP, xirx, 100-101. 


Scope of this undertaking stated, with an appeal for collaborators. Idem, 
Charles Knapp, Classical Weekly, xx1. 209. 


MEDIEVAL LATIN LITERATURE 

Haskins, Charles Homes. “Latin Literature under Frederic II.” 
Speculum, m1, 129-151. 

Discusses Frederick’s patronage of learning, works dedicated to him, epistolary 
collections in the Emperor’s name, and the literary activity in Southern Italy. 

{Paetow, Louis John. “The Crusading Ardor of John of Garland.” 
The Crusades and other Historical Essays presented to Dana Carlton 
Munro (New York, 1928), pp. 207-222. 

A study based mainly on John of Garland’s De Triumphis Ecclesiae. 

Rand, Edward Kennard. “A Note on the Goliards.”” Speculum, 
m1, 595. 

A note on Karl Strecker’s Die Cambridger Lieder. 
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Francis P. Magoun, Jr. 5 


Russell, Josiah Cox. ‘Master Henry of Avranches as an Inter- 
national Poet.” Speculum, 111, 34-63. 

A biographical and literary-historical study with life-records with a catalogue 
of writings. 

Ullman, B. L. “Latin MSS in American Libraries.” PQ, vm, 6-8. 

Includes MSS of Bede, Boethius, and Paulus Diaconus. 

“Tibullus in the Mediaeval Florilegia.’’ Class. Philol., 

xx, 128-174. 

Discusses the distribution of excerpts, influence on medieval culture; indicates 
that these have no apparent value for textual criticism. 

Wedeck, Harry E. ‘‘The Humor of a Medieval Nun, Hrotsvitha.” 
Classical Weekly, xx1, 130-131. 

A survey of the plays; references to recent literature cited p. 130, n. 1. 

Wyclif. Some Latin Works erroneously attributed to—See below, 
English Section, VII. 


NEO-LATIN AND GREEK LITERATURE 

Bolton, Joseph S. G., ed. Melanthe: a Latin Play of the Early 
Seventeenth Century written by Samuel Brooke (Yale Studies in 
English txx1x. New Haven, 1928. 

Edition with biographical introduction. 

Fobes, Francis Howard, and Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, edd. Jeph- 
thah, by John Christopherson. Newark, Del., 1928. 

The Greek text edited and translated into English by F. H. Fobes with an 
introduction by W. O. Sypherd. 

Mustard, Wilfred P., ed. Aeneae Silvii de Curialium Miseriis 
Epistola. Baltimore, 1928. 

Latin text edited with Introduction and Notes. 


CELTIC LITERATURE 
(see also Folklore, below) 
Hull, Vernam E. ‘The Middle-Irish Versions of Bede’s De Locis 
Sanctis.” Zs. f. Celt. Philol. xvu. (1. u. 2. Hft., 1927), 225-240. 
Introduction, text, and translation. 
“Two Middle-Irish Religious Anecdotes.” Speculum, 
m1. 98-103. 
1. An Irish version of the Inuentio Crucis; 2. the “Repentance of Longinus.”’ 
Edited with text and translation; shown not to be from Bede’s De Locis Sanctis, 
Mezger, Fritz. ‘Finn Mac Cumaill und Fingal bis sum 17. 
Jahrhundert.” AJP, x11x. 361-367. 


References to Finn in Middle-Scots literature and history; etymology of Fingal. 
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6 Bibliography for 1928—General 


Smith, Roland M. ‘Morand and the Bretha Nemed.” Zs. f. Celt. 
Philol. xv. 405-411. 

Supplements author’s “Morand and the Ancient Laws of Ireland,” Zs. f. Celt. 
Philol., XVI (1927), 305 ff. 

“The Senbriatha Fithail and Related Texts.” Rev. 

Celt., xiv. 1-92. 

Text, translation, and commentary; discusses relation to Irish tecosca or “‘in- 
structions to princes.” 


FOLKLORE AND FOLKLORE MOTIFS IN LITERATURE 

General. Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson. The Types of the Folk- 

Tale: a Classification and _ Bibliography. (Folklore Fellows’ 

Communications xxv. No. 74, Helsingfors, 1928.) 

A revision and expansion of Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen (FF Com- 
munications, Vol. I, No. 3), translated into English. 

Lesser, Alexander. “Bibliography of American Folklore, 1915- 
1928.” Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, xu. 1-60. 

Includes North, Central, and South American Indian, French-Canadian, 
American Negro, and English Folklore in America. 

Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. ‘‘The Study of European Folklore 
since 1914.”” RR, x1x. 35-40. 

A survey of periodical publications and books; notes desiderata. 


Taylor, Archer. ‘Precursors of the Finnish Method of Folk-Lore 
Study.” MP, xxv. 481-491. 

A brief historical survey of the history of folklore study, with a note on the 
psychoanalytic method, followed by an exposition of the principles of folklore 
study as codified by Finnish students; an account of the evolution of these prin- 
ciples. 

The Black Ox: a Study in the History of a Folk Tale. 
(Folklore Fellows’ Communications xx. No. 70, Helsingfors, 1927.) 

Supported by over 100 versions from strictly popular sources the author 
exemplifies the Finnish folklore method by the study of a Finnish tale, the 
“Black Ox.” 

Special Studies. Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. “An Indian Fairy 

Tale in Iceland.”’ SS, x. 14-25. 

A study of a modern Icelandic tale centering on the External Soul motif, 
probably transmitted directly from India in the 17th century. Many Oriental 
parallels are adduced. 

“The Legend of Buridan and the Tour de Nesle.”’ 
MLR, xxut. 216-222. 

A discussion of Villon’s Testament, 341-43. Shows historicity of Buridan, to 

whom was attached a tale of a widespread type. Medieval and ancient variants. 
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“La Légende de Gunnar Half.”” APS, 11. 226-233. 

Analyses Oldfssaga Tryggvasonar, cap. 173, with discussion of the historicity 
of Gunnar Half, to whom the motif of a mortal disguised as a god became attached. 
Parallels from Classical antiquity. 

——— “Un viejo cuento mediterraneo entre los indios cora de 
Méjico,” Revista de Estudios Hispdénicos 1 (1928), 274-476. 

Suggests transmission from Orient through Italy and Spain. Medieval and 
Portuguese analogues. 

———— “Une version persane de la Maison fermée de Toléde.’ 
Bull. Hisp. xxx. 182-184. 

Two Persian variants (one from Firdust) establishes Oriental (Mesopotamian) 
origin previously urged. Transmission through the Arabs. 

“La Légende de la fin du roi Théodoric.”’ Le Moyen Age, 

N.S., Xx1x. 190-207. 

An analysis with many parallels of the story of the death of Theoderic, riding 
a diabolic horse, as told in the Pidrekssaga. Parallel in the legend of Thomas of i 
Erceldoun discussed. An Oriental origin is urged for the ensemble of the story. i 

“Sur un épisode présumé historique de l’Orkneyinga ae 

Saga.” Rev. Quest. Histor., tv1. 346-361. 

1. Analysis of the Crusade of Roegnvald; Ermingard is identified with Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Raoul I of Vermandois; Narbon and Nerbone (Roland) are 
discussed. 2. Banquet scene and bridal cup episode analysed with parallels (in- 
cluding Geoffrey of Monmouth and Paulus Diaconus). 

“The Valkyrie Episode in the Njdls Saga.” MLN, 

xu. 471-474. 

Celtic (Irish) war-goddesses and Teutonic (Scandinavian) Norns seen blended 
in episode in Njdla, cap. 157, 27-30. 

Loane, Helen A. ‘“‘Sortes Vergilianae.” Classical Weekly, xx1. 
185-189. 

Notes on the use of the so-called Virgilian lots in antiquity and modern times; 
supplements Comparetti. 

Alexander Cycle. Magoun, F. P. “Harvard MS. Latin 34: Historia 
de Preliis (J*-Recension).’”’ Harvard Library Notes, No. 20, April 
1928, pp. 172-175. 

A description of the MS. and a classification of the text. 

and Thomson, S. H. ‘ Kronika o Alexandru Velikém: 

a Czech Prose Translation of the Historia de Preliis, Recension J?.”’ 

Speculum, m1. 203-217. 

Analysis and classification of edited Czech text, list of MSS, early print, and 
discussion of historical explicit in MSS A and C (reference to Capek). 

Solalinde, Antonio G. ‘El juicio de Paris en el ‘Alexandre’ y en la 
‘General Estoria.’’’ Revista de Filologia Espanola, xv. 1-51. 
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Bibliography for 1928—-General 


Analysis of episode of the Judgment of Paris; the exact source remains un- 
determined, but of mixed Classical and medieval traditions. 
Le Vengement Alexandre—See below, French Section, p. 62. 


Arthurian Cycle. Loomis, Roger Sherman. ‘‘Geoffrey of Monmouth 

and Arthurian Origins.” Speculum, ur. 16-33. 

Arthurian stories not cast in an historical mould, but episodic and adventurous, 
spring direct from Celtic popular sources, are independent of Geoffrey, and existed 
in coherent form before him. The dating of the Modena archivolt 1099-1106 is 

_ important in the argument. 
“Gawain, Gwri, and Cuchulinn.” PMLA, xii. 384- 
396. 

Elaborates the equation Gawain=Gwri=Cuchulinn; withdraws derivation 
Cuchulinn <Curoi as set forth in the author’s Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, 
cap. 5. 

“Calogrenanz and Crestien’s Originality.” MLN, 
xin. 215+222. 

Urges that Calogrenanz in the Yvain is a doublet of Keus (Kay) = Cai lo grenant 
(Kay the grumbler), that the name is pre-Chrétien, and the identity of Calogrenanz 
lost, that, Keus was put in as his (own) opponent and in a typical réle in the place of 
some other knight. Other doublets appearing as separate characters in the same 
story are adduced. The same situation, also Kay’s Celtic (Welsh-Irish) antecedents 
and possible divinity, are discussed. 

Malone, Kemp. “Rose and Cypress.” PMLA, xin. 397-446. 

Studies Hindoo fairy-mistress story, “Rose and Cypress,” and urges this 
against the Irish Tochmairc Etdine as the type lying behind the pertinent portion 
of the Anglo-Latin Arthur and Gorlagon. 

Pennington, Walter. “An Irish Parallel to the Broken Sword of 
the Grail Castle.” MLN, xu. 534-536. 

Parallel between the test of repairing a broken sword in the Irish Acallamh na 


Senérach and Chrétien’s Perceval (also in Continuators) adduced as tending to 
“prove a Celtic origin for much of the French Arthurian romance material.” 


Muchnic, Helen. “The Coward Knight and the Damsel of the 
Car.” PMLA, xu. 323-342. 

Studies episode in the Perlesvaux, with numerous parallels and analogues. 

Nibelungenlied. Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. ‘‘Hagen et les 
Ondines.” Neophilologus, xiv. 42~49. 

Hagen’s encounter with the river-maidens (avent. 25) considered as a repre- 
sentative folktale motif, “le demon attrapé” (river-maidens=demon). 

Pélerinage Charlemagne. Loomis, Laura Hibbard. “Observations 
on the Pélerinage Charlemagne.” MP, xxv. 331-349. 

Surveys the history of the criticism of the poem, especially Coulet’s studies, 
shows with reference to the Constantinople episode that localization, whirling 


round house, luminous carbuncle, circle of 12 beds, and the 12 peers are all strongly 
influenced by Celtic tradition. 
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Albert C. Baugh 9 


Cross, Tom Peete. ‘‘The Gabs [in the Pélerinage].” MP, xxv. 
349-354. 

Urges that the boasts made in Constantinople reflect characteristics of Irish 
heroic literature, of which some originated in pre-Christian Ireland. 


II. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Anderson, George K. ‘“‘A Study of Case Syntax in Some Old 
Northumbrian Texts.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses ac- 
cepted ....in 1925, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pp. 5-9. 
Ball, Carleton R. “English or Latin Plurals for Anglicized Latin 
Nouns.” AS, m1. 291-325. 
On the basis of nearly 3000 words the writer offers sixteen lists, classified 


according to the form of the plural, and advocates a more general Anglicizing of 
the plural forms. 


Callaway, Morgan, Jr. “Recent Works in the Field of English 
Linguistics.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 5-41. 

Ficke, Hermann S. “A Note on the Word ‘Medium.’” PQ, vn. 
400-401. 

As used in spiritualism, the word is traced back to 1748. 


Hillhouse, J. T. “A or An?” MLN, xu. 98-101. 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson. “Old French engan, English gun.” Lang, 
Iv. 232-237. 

Johnson, Oakley C. ‘“‘Allusive Additions to the Vocabulary of 
English.” AS, rv. 83-94. 

Lambert, Mildred E. “Studies in Stylistics.” AS, m1. 173-181; 
326-333. Iv. 28-39; 137-144. 


1, The Importance of Colloquial Idiom. 2. Predicate and Predication. 3. Soli- 
dary Modification: Modes of Predication. 4. Predication and Its External Re- 
lationships. 


McKnight, George H., with the assistance of Emsley, Bert. 
Modern English in the Making, N. Y., 1928. 


Malone, Kemp. “The International Council for English.” AS, 
m1. 261-275. 


Report of the first meeting, held in London, June 1927. 


—_— “Some Recent Linguistic Studies.” MLN, xu. 499- 
$11. 





“King Alfred’s ‘Gotland.’” MLR, xx. 336-339 
Othere did not say Jétland since the form would not have been possible in the 
ninth century. The English form cannot be explained as an attempt to render 
Jétland. The needed geographical term is Gauéland. 
Matthews, Albert. “‘God’s Acre: Church Acre.” N&Q, ciiv. 464. 
On the German origin of the expressions. 

















10 Bibliography for 1928—English 


Metzger, W. “How Do the Vocal Cords Vibrate?”’ Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, xtv. 27-39. 

Moore, Samuel. “Earliest Morphological Changes in Middle Eng- 
lish.” Lang, tv. 238+266. 

The change of final m to n in unaccented syllables was earlier than the loss of 
final » and participated in that loss. The loss of final m preceded the leveling of the 
vowels to e. The investigation is based upon the occasional occurrence of forms 
involving such changes in 110 texts of the eleventh century. 

Pillsbury, Walter B., and Meader, Clarence L. The Psychology of 
Language. New York, 1928. 

The book is the product of collaboration between a psychologist and a linguist, 


and discusses: The Scope of Language Study; The Nervous Mechanisms of Speech; - 


The Speech Organs; The Senses Involved in Speech; Mental Processes in Speech; 
Motor Processes in Speech; The Origin of Languages; Language Receptors; Reading 
and Listening; Thought and Language; Words and Their Meanings; The Mentai 
Antecedents of Speech; Sound Changes in Language; Syntax. 

Read, Allen W. “The Word Blizzard.” AS, m1. 191-217. 

Traces the meaning of the word from “a violent blow” through “the shot of 
a gun,” “an oratorical attack” to ‘a heavy snow storm.” The earliest quotation 
is from America, 1829. 

Richardson, Wm. D. The Current Signification of the Word ‘‘ Alum.” 
Chicago (Commonwealth Press), 1927. 

Russell, G. Oscar. The Vowel: Its Physiological Mechanism As 
Shown by X-Ray. Columbus, 1928. 

Schlutter, Otto B. ‘‘Weitere Beitraige zur altenglischen Wort- 
forschung.” Anglia, Lit. 83+92; 183-191. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Beau Geste.” AS, m1. 416~420. 

Comment, with citations, on the present vogue of the word gesture. 


Vickers, Wallace J. ‘‘A Historical Study of the Concept of Case in 
English Grammar.”’ Stanford University Abstracts of Dissertations, 
I (1927). 102-105. 

A survey of the treatment and nomenclature of case in English grammars from 
1586 to 1925. 

West, Robert. “The Nature of the Glottal Closure for Phonation.”’ 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, x1v. 508+522. 


II. VERSIFICATION 
Langworthy, Charles A. ‘“Verse-Sentence Patterns in English 


Poetry.” PQ, vir. 283-298. 

Schilling, Dorothy C. “The Form of Free Verse.” Stanford Uni- 
versity Abstracts of Dissertations, u. 125~126. 

Scripture, E. W. ‘The Choriambus in English Verse.” PMLA, 


XL. 316-322. 
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Shannon, George P. ‘‘The Heroic Couplet in the Sixteenth and 
Early Seventeenth Centuries, with Special Reference to the Influence 
of Ovid and the Latin Elegiac Distich.”’ Stanford University Abstracts 
of Dissertations, 11. 127+134. 


III. GENERAL 

Harrison, John S. The Vital Interpretation of English Literature. 
Indianapolis, 1928. 

Part I. The Universal Elements of Literature (The Human Element, Nature, 
The Supernatural). Part II. The Psychological Elements of Literature (The 
Pictorial Element, The Intellectual Element, The Emotional Element, The Sub- 
jective Element). Part III. The Traditional Elements of Literature (Chivalry— 
treated romantically and classically, Democracy, Classical Myth, Biblical Story). 


Watt, Homer A. “The Classical Invasion of English Literature.” 
Classical Weekly, xx1. 121-126. 


IV. THEMES, FOGS, CHARACTER TYPES 
Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Museusin English Verse.”” ML N, xuut. 101-104. 
A list of the treatments of the Hero and Leander story in English poetry. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. The Noble Savage: A Study in Romantic 
Naturalism. New York, 1928. 

Faverty, Frederic E. ‘Legends of Joseph in Old and Middle 
English.” PMLA, xu. 79-104. 

Harwood, Dix. Love For Animals: And How It Developed in 
Great Britain. New York, 1928. 

Lorenz, Lincoln. “The Technique and Spirit of the English His- 
torical Novel from Its Origin to Scott.”’ Stanford University Abstracts 
of Dissertations, m1. 114+118. 

Recognizes three stages in the development, in which the emphasis is suc- 
cessively upon plot, character, and setting. These stages are paralleled in the 
historical novels of Scott. 


O’Leary, R. D. The Essay. New York [1928]. 


Chapter headings: What is an Essay? The Essayist Type of Mind; Aspects of 
the Essay; The Substance of the Essay; The Structure of the Essay; Tone and 
Style in the Essay. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Aldhelm. Cook, Albert S. ‘“‘Aldhelm’s ‘Rude Infancy.’” PQ, vi. 
115-119. 
Aldhelm’s reference to his having been a pupil of Abbot Hadrian of Canterbury 
can only mean that he enjoyed Hadrian’s instruction as an adult since he was past 
thirty when Hadrian arrived in England. The phrase is not to be taken literally. 


Beowulf. Cook, Albert S. “Beowulf 1039 and the Greek apxi-.” 
Speculum, 111. 75-81. 
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OE. héah- in héahboda, heahengel (archangel), héahbiscop (archbishop), etc., 
suggests that the héahcyning in Beowulf=Gk. dpxi:Bacrdebs. Further evidence of 
possible Byzantine Greek influence in early England. 

Hulbert, James R. “The Accuracy of the B-Scribe of Beowulf.” 
PMLA, xm. 1196-1199. 

Differs with Rypins as to the relative accuracy of the two scribes, and supports 
Ten Brink’s opinion. 

Lawrence, William W. Beowulf and Epic Tradition. Cambridge, 
1928. 

Malone, Kemp. “‘Hunlafing.” MLN, x11. 300-304. 

Argues for the interpretation which considers Hunlafing a sword. 

“The Kenning in Beowulf 2220.” J EGP, xxvu. 318-324. 

Urges the interpretation bu folcbeorna as a kenning for “hall” and maintains 
its metrical justification. 

Cedmonic Poems. Clubb, Merrel D. “The Second Book of the ‘Czd- 

monian’ Manuscript.” MLN, xuur. 304-306. 

Bibliographical and paleographical. Cf. also JEGP, xxvm. 387-393. 


Christ and Satan. Greene, Richard L. “‘A Re-arrangement of Christ 
and Satan.”” MLN, xu. 108-110. 
Proposes to transpose sections II and III of the poem to restore the Biblical 
sequence of events. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Menner, Robert J. “Two Notes on Medieval Euhe- 
merism.” I. Alfred and A/lfric. II. Ninus and Nimrod. Speculum, 
11. 246-248. 

Discusses instances in Alfred, Zlfric, and the Cursor Mundi. 


Russell, Josiah C. Three Short Studies in Medieval Intellectual 
History. Colorado Springs, 1927. (Colorado College Publication, 
General Series No. 148.) 

Contains two studies of literary conditions in England: “Literature at Croyland 
Abbey under Henry Longchamp (1191-1237)” and “The English Court as an 
Intellectual Center (1199-1227).” 

Rutter, George M. “Slips of the Tongue in Medieval Literature.” 
International Jour. of Psycho-analysis, vit. 3. 

Slover, Clark H. “The First British Colonization of Brittany.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 42-49. 

Examines de la Borderie’s objections to a British settlement in Armorica in 
the fourth century and presents the tradition in support of it. 

“Early Literary Channels between Ireland and Britain.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 7, 1927, pp. 5-111. 
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A continuation of the study published in No. 6 of the same series. The present 
part considers the Irish monasteries which tradition connects with places in Britain, 
discusses the inter-relation between them, and especially notes the evidence for 
the exchange of literary materials among them and between Ireland and Britain. 
The conclusion seems almost inescapable that communication was pretty con- 
stantly maintained between Ireland and southwestern Britain. The importance of 
Irish literature “as a possible direct source of certain elements in the romantic 
literature of early medieval England”’ is correspondingly increased. 


Tucker, Lena L. and Benham, Allen R. A Bibliography of Fif- 
teenth Century Literature, with Special Reference to the History of 
English Culture.” Seattle, Wash., 1928. ( Univ. of Wash. Publications 
in Lang. and Lit., 1. 3, pp. 113-274.) 

Ballad. Anon. “The Ballad of Lord Randal.” Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

XXxIx ((1927 for] 1926), 81-82. 

A version from Maine differing from the usual New England form known as 
“Tiranti, my Son.” 

Dickson, Arthur. “The Earl of Westmoreland and Bueve de Han- 
tone.” PMLA, xu. 570. 


The English ballad The Earl of Westmoreland drew not from the English Bevis 
but from the continental French version of the romance. 


Henry, Mellinger E. ‘American Survivals of an Old English 
Ballad [Barbara Allen]. Jour. Am. Folk-lore, xxxtx. ({1927 for] 
1926), 211~212. 

Hudson, Arthur P. “Ballads and Songs from Mississippi.”’ Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore, Xxx1x. ({[1927 for] 1926), 93-194. 


Mostly American, but the first nine are versions represented in Child. 


Kittredge, G. L. “The Robber Maid.” Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Xxx1x. 
({1927 for] 1926), 214-217. 

Also prints a version of “The Tinker and Staffordshire Maid.” Both belong 
to the type of ballad represented by Child, No. 283. 


Rinker, B. F. ‘The Ballad of The Jew’s Daughter.” Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, Xxx1x. ({1927 for] 1926), 212+213. 


A version from Pennsylvania of Child, No. 155. 


Wimberly, Lowry C. Folklore in the English & Scotvish Ballads. 
Chicago, [1928]. 

An exhaustive study, valuable for its collection of material and its interpretation 
of that material. 


Caxton. Williamson, George. ‘‘Turning from Caxton to Erasmus.” 
Univ. of Cal. Chron. xxx. 57-62. 

Chaucer. Barry, Raymond W. “The Sententiae in Chaucer.” Stan- 
ford University Abstracts of Dissertations, 1924-26, [1927], pp. 
91-94. 
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Bibliography for 1928—English 


Bond, Richmond P. ‘Some Eighteenth Century Chaucer Allu- 
sions.” SP, xxv. 316-339. 

Some eighty allusions not in Spurgeon, to which J. F. Royster appends ten 
more. 

Buck, Howard. “Chaucer’s Use of Feminine Rhyme.” MP, xxv1. 
13-14. 

Interesting is the observation that Chaucer shows an increasing tendency to 
close his stanzas in rime royal with a feminine ending, the practice ultimately 
becoming almost invariable. : 


Camden, Carroll, Jr. “Query on Chaucer’s Burgesses.” PQ, vit. 
314-317. 


Suggests the possibility that Chaucer added the five burgesses rather late, as 
an afterthought. 


Chapman, C. O. ‘The Parson’s Tale: A Medieval Sermon.”’ 
MLN, xu. 229-234. 
The plan of the Parson’s Tale follows the principles of medieval sermon writing. 


Dorglas, Theodore W. “What Is the Parlement of Foules?”’ MLN, 
XLIl. 378-384. 

An attempt te save the important features of the Richard-Anne theory by 
discarding some of its weak points and reconciling others with recent views. He 
believes with Manly that the poem was written for Valentine’s Day 1382,one month 
after the marriage of Richard and Anne, and argues that the inconclusive ending 
is a concession to the Demande d’amours form, and that the disappointed suitors 
may be Friedrich of Meissen and Charles VI with “chronological telescoping for 
dramatic effect.” 

Ficke, H. S. “TIewes Werk.” PQ, vir. 82-85. 

On the Jews as craftsmen and metal workers in the Middle Ages, with special 
reference to Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, 152-154. 


Henshaw, Mildred. ‘The Preface of St. Ambrose and Chaucer’s 
Second Nun’s Tale.”” MP, xxvt. 15-16. 

The “preface” which scholars have failed to find in the works of St. Ambrose 
is the prefatio of the Ambrosian mass for St. Cecilia’s Day. The passage is very 
close to Chaucer and to the Legenda Aurea. 

Krappe, Edith S. ‘‘A Note on Chaucer’s Yeoman.” MLN, x ut. 
176-177. 

Two additional references to peacock-arrows (A. 108). 

Manly, John M. (ed.). Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
New York, [1928]. 

Valuable introduction and notes, but expurgated text. 


“Litel Lowis My Sone.” LTLS, June 7, 1928, p. 430. 


Comment on a recently discovered document showing the existence of a Lewis 
Chaucer associated with Thomas Chaucer in the garrison of the Royal castle of 
Carmarthen in 14103. 
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“Sir Thopas: A Satire.” Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association, xi. 52-73. 

The Prioress by her pathetic story dampens the spirits of the company. Chaucer, 
recognizing the need of restoring cheerfulness (and with a modest intention of 
poking fun at himself) begins Sir Thopas. The satire is not directed primarily at 
the romances but at the Flemings. Mr. Manly differs with Miss Winstanly in 
thinking the object of the satire was not Philip van Artevelde but the bourgeois 
virtues in general for which the Flemings were noted and for which they were 
rather openly ridiculed by the French and English aristocracy. The occasion 
suggesting the satire may have been the Flemish mission to England in 1383. 


Rickert, Edith. ‘‘New Life Records of ,Chaucer—I.” LTLS, 
Sept. 27, 1928, p. 684. 

Among the new documents is a warrant for a letter of protection to go abroad 
with two hackneys and £10 in 1368. Another shows that Chaucer was granted 
on July 5, 1387, protection for a year to go to Calais in the retinue of Sir William 
Beauchamp. Since he does not appear in the detailed account of Beauchamp’s 
controller and was in England on Nov. 7 and Dec. 21, 1387 (and presumably 
April 16, 1388), it is uncertain whether he went. The most important of the other 
documents are writs for his arrest between April 16 and June 4, 1388 for the recovery 
of 66s. 8d., but the poet could not be found. 


———— “New Life Records of Chaucer—II.””’ LTLS, Oct. 4, 
1928, p. 707. 

Brief notices of a number of records one of which shows Chaucer sent in 1373 to 
Dartmouth to deal with John de Nigris,a Genoese merchant (presumably because he 
knew Italian). Others give interesting facts about Harry Baily and the Alan and 
John de Strother mentioned in the Reeve’s Tale. Finally an item in the Calendar of 
Fine Rolls for 1377-83 is noted as establishing the identity of Ralph Strode of 
London and the Oxford scholar. On this last point cf. H. W. Garrod, LTLS, Oct. 11, 
1928, p. 736, and Sir Israel Gollancz, ibid., p. 783. 


“Chaucer Abroad in 1368.”’ MP, xxv. 511-12. 


The amount of money be carried, by comparison with that of other travellers in 
the records, suggests the possibility that he went to Italy. 


Riedel, Frederick C. ‘“‘The Meaning of Chaucer’s House of Fame.” 
J EGP, xxvu. 441-469. 


“T venture to submit a new hypothesis: .... that Chaucer was led to write 
the poem on account of an unfortunate incident in the career of John of Gaunt, 
namely, that of outraging decency by appearing in public with his mistress, Cather- 
ine Swynford, during the summer of 1378; that in the Eneas and Dido story the 
poet refers to Gaunt’s relations with women; and finally that the House of Fame 
is a covert attack upon John of Gaunt under the slight guise of a well meant warn- 
ing as to the possible results of questionable love affairs such as the Duke con- 
ducted.” 


Robertson, Stuart. ‘Old English Verse in Chaucer.” MLN, 
XLII. 234-236. 
Suggestions of four-stress alliterative verse in the Knight’s Tale. 
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Royster, James F. “The Chaucer Concordance.” SP, xxv. 62-69. 

Rutter, G. M. “An Holy Jewes Shepe.” MLN, xiuz. 536. 

Suggests that the holy Jew was Gideon as represented in the sixth chapter 
of Judges. 

Thompson, Nesta M. “A Further Study of Chaucer and the Ro- 
mance of the Rose.” Stanford University Abstracts of Dissertations, I 
(1927), 95-101. 

The author studies again the vocabulary of the Romance of the Rose and the 
metrical use of historic e’s with the fuller materials made available by the Chaucer 
Concordance. “My purpose in this paper,” she says, “is to justify my belief that 
the present English version of the Romance of the Rose is not the work ofChaucer. 

Webster, K. G. T. “Two Notes on Chaucer’s Sea-Flight.” MP, 
XxXv. 291-292. 

Illustrations of line 69 of the Legend of Cleopatra. 


White, Florence E. “Chaucer’s Shipman.” MP, xxvi. 249-255. 
[to be continued.] 

An abstract of the records of the suit of John de Roches vs. John Hawley in the 
Court of Chivalry. 


Drama. 

Manly, John M. “The Miracle Play in Mediaeval England.” 
Essays by Divers Hands (Trans. Royal Soc. of Lit.), vu. (1927). 
133-153. 

“Tt was in plays of this sort, I believe, rather than in the cyclic Scripture plays 
or the moralities, that the professional writers for the stage developed their tech- 
nique, and the populace developed its taste for the type of romantic comedy and 
tragedy which we find occupying the professional stage when in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the records of court performances begin to become full and clear.” 


Mill, Anna J. Mediaeval Plays in Scotland. Edinburgh and London, 
1927. (St. Andrews University Publications, No. xxiv). 

A valuable study (Univ. of St. Andrews diss.) based upon an extensive collection 
of data from local records. 
Gower, John. Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Notes on the Influence cf the Secre- 

tum Secretorum.” Speculum, 111. 84-98. 


Points out (1) further indebtedness of Gower in the seventh book of the C. onfessio 
Amaniis, both in detail and, in general plan, to the Secreta; and (2) borrowings from 
the Secreta in Hoccleve’s Regiment of Princes. 


Hali Meidenhad. Fogg, Wendell F. “OE. mezepin Hali Meidenhad.” 
MLN, xuut. 527-529. 

Hoccleve, Thomas. See above, s. v. Gower. 

Lyric. Reed, Edward B._“ ‘Wynter Wakeneth Al My Care.’” MLN, 
XL. 81-84. 


Offers an interpretation of the difficult eleventh line. 
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Malory, Sir Thomas. Hicks, Edward. Sir Thomas Malory: His 
Turbulent Career. A Biography. Cambridge, Mass. 1928. 


A valuable account based on much new material. 


Parlement of the Thre Ages. Savage, Henry L. “A Note on Parlement 
of the Thre Ages, 38.” MLN, xu. 177-179. 


Lyame=lyam-hound, not leash. 


Pearl. Cargill, Oscar, and Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Pearl and Its 

Jeweler.” PLMA, xumr. 105-122. 

Suggests that The Pearl is an elegy written on the death of Margaret, grand- 
daughter of Edward III. The author may have been one of the five secular clerks 
known to have been in the service of John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, father of 
Margaret. 


Piers Plowman. Bonsdorff, Ingrid von. ‘‘ Hankyn or Haukyn?” 
MP, xxv. 57-61. 
The name (Piers Plowman, B, XIII, 221) occurs in both forms both in the MSS 
of the poem and in the names of actual persons. The writer of the article prefers 
Hankyn although the evidence is not decisive. 


Devlin, Sister Mary Aquinas. ‘‘The Date of the C Version of 
Piers the Plowman.”’ {Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanis- 
tic Ser., rv. 317-320. 

The author argues against a late date such as 1393 on the ground that “the 
C text portrays the life and the prevailing tenor of the thought of a definite period in 
the fourteenth century, i.e., 1365-77, with a possible extension to 1386, if we note 
the omission of references to such outstanding events as the Peasants’ Revolt in 
1381, the condemnation of Wicliffe in 1382, and the Crusade of the Bishop of 
Norwich in 1386; second, that the additions to the C text fit the religious, political, 
and economic conditions of the period between 1377 and 1386;” and third, that of 
the number of parallels between Piers Plowman and Thomas Usk’s Testament of 
Love, three concern the C text. Usk died March 4, 1388, so that the C text must 
be not later than this date. 


Pilgrimage of the Soul. Paltsits, Victor H. ‘‘The Petworth Manuscript 
of ‘Grace Dieu’ or ‘The Pilgrimage of the Soul:’ An English II- 
luminated Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century.” Bull. N. Y. 
Pub. Libr., xxxu. 715-720. 

The MS has recently been acquired by the N. Y. Public Library. 

Rolle, Richard. Allen, Hope Emily. [Communication called forth by 
a review of her Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle.] N&Q, cutv. 
342. ; 

“Richard Rolle.” LTLS, Nov. 22, 1928, p. 910. 
A few notes and corrections to her Writings A scribed to Richard Rolle. 

Romance. Cristensen, Parley A. “The Beginnings and Endings of 
the Middle English Metrical Romances.” Stanford University 
Abstracts of Dissertations, 11. 105-110. 
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Harris, Adelaide E. ‘‘The Heroine of the Middle English Ro- 
mances.” Western Reserve Studies, Vol. u, No. 3, pp. 4-43. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ““Anmer- 
kungen zum Glossar des Tolkien-Gordonschen ‘Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight.’” Anglia, tm. 79-82. 

Savage, Henry L. ‘The Significance of the Hunting Scenes in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight.”” JEGP, xxvii. 1-15. 

The hart and the boar are beasts of venery; the fox is a beast of chase. The 
behavior of these animals in the hunting scenes and the heraldic significance attached 
to each are equated with Gawain’s conduct on the three mornings when he is 
visited by the Lady of the Castle. 


St. Anne. Parker, Roscoe E. (ed.). The Middle English Stanzaic 
Versions of the Life of Saint Anne. London, 1928 (for 1927). 
Early Eng. Text. Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 174. 

Three texts, one in twelve-line stanzas from a unique MS in the Univ. of Minne- 
sota library (formerly Phillips 8122); one in rime royal from Trin. C. C. MS 601 
(with variants from MS 8009 in the Chetham Library); and the third from Bod. 
MS 10234 with variants from Harl. MS 4012). All are of the fifteenth century. In 
the introduction the author tries to show that the first of these versions isthesource 
of the plays in the Ludus Coventriae from the conception to the birth of Christ, 
except for the visit to Elizabeth. 


St. Erkenwald. Savage, Henry L. “St. Erkenwald.” RES, tv. 90. 
Communication, with Miss Mabel Day’s reply. 


Towneley Plays. Foster, Frances A. ‘“‘Was Gilbert Pilkington Author 
of the Secunda Pastorum?” PMLA, xu. 124-136. 


Opposes Cargill (PMLA, x11. 810-831), showing that the evidence for Pilking- 
ton’s authorship of the Northern Passion is very slight and that, if he is the author 
of the Northern Passion, chronological considerations prevent our accepting him 
as the Wakefield genius. The argument involves some comment on Miss Lyle’s 
theory of an original York-Towneley cycle. 


Wann, Louis. ‘A New Examination of the Manuscript of the 
Towneley Plays.” PMLA, xuitt. 137-152. 
A convenient recording of the facts with some new matter. The results of the 
examination, from the point of view of the origin of the plays, are disappointingly 
slight—a circumstance, we may add, for which Mr. Wann is not responsible. 


Usk, Thomas. Bressie, Ramona. ‘‘The Date of Thomas Usk’s Testa- 
ment of Love.”” MP, xxvi. 17-29. 

Evidence is presented from the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer that Usk was in 
prison for practically the first six months of 1385, thus confirming Henry Bradley’s 
suggestion. The article further shows that one of the three passages commonly 
thought to be borrowed from Chaucer’s LGW is much closer to the Polychronicon, 
but seems to undervalue the similarity of the other two. The period of imprison- 
ment here proved fills satisfactorily the conditions required for the composition 
of th: work, and—what is of most importance—the circumstances and occasion 
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of the imprisonment furnish the basis of the most satisfactory explanation of the 

meaning and purpose of Usk’s treatise. 

Winnere and Wastoure. Anderson, Jesse M. ‘A Note on the Date of 
Winnere and Wastoure.” MLN, xu. 47-49. 


Three quotations from Chester records supplementary to Steadman’s reference 
suggesting a date subsequent to 1353. 


Wyclif, John. Thomson, S. Harrison. ‘‘Three Unprinted Opuscula of 
John Wyclif.”” Speculum, m1. 248-253. 
———— “Some Latin Works Erroneously Ascribed to Wyclif.”’ 
Speculum, 111. 382-391. 


Prints three short texts with reasons for attributing them to Wyclif. 


York Plays. Clark, Grace E. ‘‘The York Plays and the Gospel of 
Nichodemus.” PMLA, xutm. 153-161. 

Opposes Miss Lyle’s contention that the material in the York plays which is 
derived from the Gospel of Nichodemus was added after 1415, the date of Burton’s 
list. Miss Clark argues that in two of the five plays such material was present in 
the form of these plays described by Burton. The plays would thus date between 
about 1400 (the date of Harl. MS 4196 containing the version of the Gospel of 
Nichodemus used) and 1415. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Albright, Evelyn M. “Dramatic Publication in 
England, 1580-1640: A Reply.”” RES. 1v. 193-202. 


Called forth by W. W. Greg’s review of her book. Dr. Greg replies briefly, 
pp. 202-204. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘‘A Contribution to the Theory of the English 
Renaissance.”” PQ, vu. 321-333. 

Stresses “the promise of unbelievably good things held out to those who acquired 
learning” as a powerful factor in bringing about, or at least stimulating, the Engish 
renaissance. 

“Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.”’ SP, 
xxv. 178-293. 

Griffith, R. H. ‘A Lost ‘Boke of Balletes’ (? 1550-1600).”” LTLS, 
July 5, 1928, p. 504. 

Two leaves found in a binding of a book. Cf. ibid., p. 520. 


Lathrop, H. B. “Janus Cornarius’s Selecta Epigrammata Graeca 
and the Early English Epigrammatists.” MLN, x.i. 223-229. 

Mills, Laurens J. “The Renascence Development in England of 
The Classical Ideas about Friendship.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., tv. 337-340. 

Royster, James F. “The First Edition of De la Mothe’s French 
Alphabeth and of Hollybrand’s French Schoolemaister.”’ PQ, vu. 1-5. 


Describes a copy of the 1592 edition (Library of Congress), hitherto unknown. 
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Simpson, Violet A. “Beggars and Begging Songs.” Virginia Qu. 

Rev., rv. 40-51. 

Stenberg, Theodore. “Elizabeth as Euphuist before Euphues.” 

[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 65-78. 

———— “A MS. Poem Addressed to Queen Elizabeth.” N&0Q, 

CLIV. 282; cLV. 386. 

Bacon, Francis. Parker, Willard. Manes Verulamiani (Shades of 
Verulam): 32 Elegies written on the Death of Francis Bacon..... 
Transcribed into English Verse. New York (Bacon Society of 
America), 1927. (Reprinted from American Baconiana No. 5.) 
Zeitlin, Jacob. “The Development of Bacon’s Essays—with Special 

Reference to the Question of Montaigne’s Influence upon Them.” JEGP, 

xxv. 496-519 

Bale, John. Cason, Clarence E. ‘‘Additional Lines for Bale’s Kynge 
Johan.” JEGP, xxvu. 42-50. 

Transcribes from a supplementary sheet reproduced in Bang’s facsimile 34 lines 
which supply a gap in all the editions. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Oliphant, E. H. C. “Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” LTLS, Feb. 23, 1928, pp. 130-131. 


See SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, s. v. Drama. 


Chapman, George. Cooper, Lane. “A Note on Eastward Ho, I, ii, 

178.” MLN, xu. 324-325. 

Additional allusions to the elephant and castle, to which might be added 
Milton’s “elephants endorsed with towers.” 

Withington, Robert. “A Note on Eastward Ho, I, ii, 178.” MLN, 
xLir. 28-29. 
Drama. Baskervill, Charles R. The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song 

Drama. Chicago, 1927. 

Kuhl, E. P. ‘Contemporary Politics in Elizabethan Drama: 
Fulke Greville.” PQ, vir. 299-302. 

The evidence in Fulke Greville’s Life of Sidney that plays were likely to be 
viewed in the light of contemporary politics. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Shakespeare Forgeries in the Revels 
Accounts. N. Y., 1928. 


An exhaustive examination of the accounts published by Cunningham arguing 
against the genuineness of the greater part of them. 


Taylor, Edward A. “Elizabethan Domestic Tragedies.” [Univ. 
of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 1v. 341-345. 

Thorp, Willard. The Triumph of Realism in Elizabethan Drama, 
1558-1612. Princeton, 1928. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 3.) 

Begins with realistic elements in the morality and traces the gradual loss of 
the didactic intent. Part II consists of two chapters on “The Position of Women 
in the Elizabethan Drama” and “Justice in Elizabethan Tragedy.” 
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Williamson, George. ‘‘Sir Thomas More’s View of Drama.” MLN, 
xLim. 294-296. 
A brief reference in the Utopia reveals his belief in the unities and decorum. 


Wright, Louis B. “The Scriptures and the Elizabethan Stage.” 
MP, xxvi. 47-56. 
The occurrence of Biblical themes in Elizabethan drama. 


————- “Variety-show Clownery on the Pre-Restoration Stage.” 

Anglia, tm. 51-68. 

——— “Vaudeville Dancing and Acrobatics in Elizabethan 

Plays.” ESt, txi. 59-76. 

Drinking Academy, The. Day, Cyrus L. ‘Thomas Randolph and 
The Drinking Academy.” PMLA, xu. 800-809. 

A convincing array of parallels of line, phrase, and situation with Randolph’s 

(other) plays. 

Edwards, Richard. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘A Note on Richard Edwards.” 
RES, tv. 204-206. 

Prints two songs by Edwards, one apparently from his lost play Palamon and 

Arcite. 

Field, Nathan. Brinkley, Roberta F. Nathan Field, the Actor- 
Playwright. New Haven, 1928. ( Yale Studies in English, txxvut.) 
I. The Family and Early Life of Nathan Field; II. Field’s Connection with 

Dramatic Companies; III. Field’s Later Private Life; IV. Field’s Individual Work 

as Dramatist; V. Field’s Work as Collaborator; Appendix: Documents Relating 

to the Fields. 

Fletcher, John. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘“‘The Date of The Noble Gentle- 
man.” MLN, xu. 22-27. 

Assigns the play to 1621-22. 

Gascoigne, George. Cawley, Robert R. “George Gascoigne and the 
Siege of Famagusta.” MLN, xuut. 296-300. 

Gascoigne’s masque shows indebtedness to a pamphlet of 1572. 

Gorgeous Gallery, A. Stenburg, Theodore. ‘‘The Durham MS. of 
Hoccleve’s Minor Poems and A Gorgeous Gallery. N&Q, criv. 116. 
On the marginal scribblings in the Durham MS. 

Gorges, Arthur. Sandison, Helen E. ‘Arthur Gorges, Spenser’s 
Alcyon and Ralegh’s Friend.” PMLA, xu. 645-674. 

A biographical study, based upon extensive search among state papers, the 

MSS at Hatfield House, etc. 

Hakluyt, Richard. Parks, George B. Richard Hakluyt and the English 
Voyages. New York, 1928. 

Hall, Joseph. Salyer, Sandford M. ‘‘Hall’s Satires and the Harvey- 
Nashe Controversy.” SP, xxv. 149--170. 
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Seeks to justify by a more restrained criticism Schulze’s suggestion that Hall’s 
Satires are an aftermath of the Harvey-Nashe pamphlet war. 

Hawes, Stephen. Mead, William E. The Pastime of Pleasure by 
Stephen Hawes. London, 1928 (for 1927). Early Eng. Text Soc., 
Orig. Ser., No. 173. 

The text of 1517 with variant readings and an introduction (116 pp.) discussing 
sources, language, literary traits, etc. 

Heywood, Thomas. Cromwell, Otelia. Thomas Heywood. A Study 
in the Elizabethan Drama of Everyday Life. New Haven, 1928. 
( Yale Studies in English, Lxxvut.) 

I. Heywood’s Dramatic Career; II. The Plays of Every Day Life; III. Hey- 
wood’s Realism; IV. Heywood’s Technique; V. Problems of Authorship; VI. Con- 
clusion. 

Moore, John R. “Thomas Heywood’s ‘Pack Clouds Away’ and 
The Rape of Lucrece.” SP, xxv. 171-177. 

Argues that this song, which occurs in the 1630 edition of the play and in an 
epithalamion, was written by Heywood for the wedding and afterwards added to 
the play. 

Rouse, Charles A. “Thomas Heywood and The Life and Death of 
Hector.” PMLA, xuut. 779-783. 

Throws further doubt on Heywood’s authorship. 


Wright, Louis B. “Heywood and the Popularizing of History.’’ 
MLN, xu. 287-293. 
A discussion of Heywood’s non-dramatic works. 


“Notes on Thomas Heywood’s Later Reputation.” 
RES, IV. 135-144. 
Jonson, Ben. Wagner, Bernard M. ‘‘A Jonson Allusion, and Others.”’ 

PQ, vu. 306-308. 

Kyd, Thomas. Gray, Henry D. “Reconstruction of A Lost Play.” 

PQ, vu. 254-274. 

An attempt to give in outline the Hamlet of Kyd, based upon the agreement 
of clues in the Spanish Tragedy, Der bestrafte Brudermord, Belleforest, and Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. The writer believes that the Prologue to Der bestrafte Brudermord 
was supplied by the actor who took the part of Night in Kyd’s Hamlet, and that the 
portions of the German play that are tc be found in the First Quarto of Hamlet or 
in Belleforest, and that do not accord with Shakespeare’s drama, were derived 
from the Hamlet of Kyd. 

Wagner, Bernard M. ‘Francis Kyd.” N&Q, civ. 420. 

References to the father of Thomas Kyd in the records of the Scriveners’ 
Company. 

Lupset, Thomas. Gee, John A. The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, 
with a Critical Text of the Original Treatises and the Letters. New 

Haven, 1928. 
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An attempt to restore this sixteenth century Humanist to his proper place. The 
texts include Of Charitie, An Exhortation to Young Men, A Compendious Treatise, 
Teachyng the Waie of Dieyng Well, twelve Latin letters to Erasmus, etc. 


Lyly, John. Benham, Allen R. “A Note on Lyly’s Euphues.” PQ, 
vit. 201-202. 
Mustard, W. P. “Agrippa’s Shadows.” MLN, xu. 325. 
An allusion in Lyly’s Campaspe. 


“Note on Lyly’s Euphues.” MLN, xu. 537. 
Marlowe, Christopher. Gray, Austin K. “Some Observations on 

Christopher Marlowe, Government Agent.”” PMLA, x.ut. 682- 

700. 

Under fourteen brief heads Mr. Gray considers various matters bearing on 
Marlowe’s activities—to what extent he may have had Catholic sympathies, why 
it was considered a serious offence for a young man to leave Cambridge for Rheims, 
the employment of other students and poets as spies, the identity of other spies 
and the way they worked, whether Marlowe was in Newgate in 1588, etc. 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A. The Assassination of Christopher Mar- 
lowe (A New View). New York (Privately Printed), [1928]. 

The first part is a vigorous indictment of the coroner’s report in the case of 
Marlowe’s death, showing the absurdity of the statement that Frizer, while sitting 
in a chair, wrestled with a man in bed behind him, and inflicted a mortal wound 
over his eye; the unlikelihood that a two-inch wound in this part of the brain would 
produce death, at least instant death; and the curious negligence of the coroner 
in failing to examine Eleanor Bull or any other patrons of her tavern at the time. 
His conclusion is that Marlowe was the victim of a premeditated murder. Part II 
suggests that Sir Walter Raleigh was responsible for the plot, but the argument is 
hardly so convincing. 


Massinger, Philip. Bryne, E. A. W. (ed.). The Maid of Honor, by 
Philip Massinger. London, 1927. (Bryn Mawr diss.) 

An edition with elaborate introduction and notes. Several appendices to the 
introduction record parallels with Massinger’s other work, Fletcher’s Wit Without 
Money, etc. 

Middleton, Thomas. Buckingham, Elizabeth L. ‘“‘Campion’s Art of 
English Poesie and Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside.” 
PMLA, xu. 784-792. 

A striking parallel between a situation in the play and an epigram in Campion’s 
Observations. 

Dunkel, W. D. “The Authorship of Anything for a Quiet Life.” 
PMLA, xu. 793-799. 

Argues against Dugdale Sykes’ attempt to assign considerable parts of the play 


to Webster. Dunkel shows the presence of Middleton’s characteristics in most of 
these parts. 


Wright, Louis B. “A Game at Chess.” Li‘LS, Feb. 16, 1928, p. 112. 
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“The most probable explanation of Middleton’s and Herbert’s boldness is that 
the ruling favorite, Buckingham, and the Heir Apparent, Charles, sponsored, or, 
at least, actively approved a play which had for one of its chief theses a propaganda 
for the reclamation of the Palatinate from Spanish Domination.” Cf. the comment 
of R. C. Bald, LTLS, May 17, 1928, p. 379. 


More, Sir Thomas. Benham, Allen R. “First Lay Chancellor of 
England.” PQ, vu. 402. 


More was not the first lay chancellor of England, as commonly stated. 


Munday, Anthony. Turner, Celeste. Anthony Munday, An Eliza- 
bethan Man of Letters. Berkeley, Cal., 1928. ( Univ. of California 
Pub. in English, Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 1+234.) 

Painter, William. Bush, Douglas. The Petite Pallace of Pettie His 
Pleasure.” J EGP, xxvii. 162-169. 

Mainly a discussion of the sources of the twelve stories. 


Peele, George. Larsen, T. ‘‘The Canon of Peele’s Works.” MP, 
XXVI. 191-199. 
A discussion of the doubtful and spurious works attributed to Peele. 


“The Father of George Peele.” MP, xxvi. 69-71. 


Finds the record of James Peele’s appointment as Clerk of Christ’s Hospital 
in the records of the Court of Aldermen and reminds us that he was himself a poet. 


Sampley, Arthur M. “The Version of the Bible Used by Peele in 
the Composition of David and Bethsabe.’’ [Univ. of Texas] Studies in 
English, No. 8, pp. 79-87. 

Phillip, John. Wright, Louis B. “A Political Reflection in Phillip’s 

Patient Grissell.” RES, 1v. 424-428. 

Pointed references to the need of the prince’s marrying and the effect of an 
heir on the commons, ideas with a special significance in the early sixties. 


Pore Helpe, A. Linthicum, M. Channing. “A Pore Helpe and Its 

Printers.” Library, n. s., 1x. 169-183. 

A Pore Helpe, the best of the riming tracts of the controversial literature of the 
Reformation, has special interest for students of the drama because it contains 
the lines “Sing, pipe merri Annot/And play of wilnot cannot” which occur in the 
song sung by Tibet, Annot, and Margerie in Ralph Roister Doister. Miss Linthicum 
dates the tract on the basis of type, ornaments, and internal evidence c. 1548 or 
1549; and if the lines mentioned are an allusion to R.R.D., some version of the 
play was in existence before this date. 


Porter, Henry. Oliphant, E. H. C. “Who Was Henry Porter?” 
PMLA, xu. 572-575. 
Dissents from Miss Shear’s conclusion (PMLA, x11. 641-655) and urges certain 


grounds for thinking The Two Angry Women of Abington was in existence as early 
as 1589 and that Henry Porter belongs with the predecessors of Shakespeare. 


Queen of Corinth, The. Oliphant, E. H. C. “A Note.” MLN, xuut. 
112-113. 
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Ralph Roister Doister. See above, s. v. Pore Helpe, A. 
Randolph, Thomas. See above, s. v. Drinking Academy. 


Shakespeare. Albright, Evelyn M. ‘The Folio Version of Henry V 
in Relation to Shakespeare’s Times.”” PMLA, xu. 722-756. 
Believes the Folio text the original, interprets numerous passages as references 

to the Essex conspiracy (these being largely cut in the Quarto version), and suggests 

that the play was possibly performed before a special audience of statesmen and 
courtiers at the Globe shortly before the return of Essex from Ireland. 


Anderson, Ruth L. Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Univ. of Iowa Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. 11, No. 4, 1927. 

An attempt to define the principles of Elizabethan psychology, the physical 
and ethical treatment of the passions, etc., with a special view to their interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare. 

Baldwin, Thomas W. (ed.). The Comedy of Errors. New York, 
{1928]. 

Contains an excellent introduction, including a section on “Plotting the Play” 
in the light of the author’s Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Com- 
pany, and appendices on “Supposed Pre-Shakespearean Versions of The Comedy 
of Errors,’ “Shakespeare’s Geography in The Comedy of Errors,’’ etc. 


“Texts and Prompt Copies.” LZT7LS, April 19, 1928, p. 
290. 
Comment on an important communication of Sir Edmund Chambers (LTLS, 
March 8, 1929, p. 170) noting the presence of an actor’s name (possibly two) in 
the Folio text of 2 Henry VI. 


Barret, Pringle. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Paraphrase of His Thought- 
executing Fires.”” [Lear, ut. ii. 4] MLN, xi. 316-317. 

Cites the Tempest, I, ii, 206-210 to confirm the interpretation of Lear’s descrip- 
tion of lightning as “doing execution with rapidity equal to thought.’”’ But since 
the storm affects Lear’s reason and is described as so severe that ‘‘man’s nature 
cannot carry the affliction nor the fear,” and since Prospero’s words, under similar 
circumstances, are “Who was so firm, so constant that this coil would not infect 
his reason?” it seems that an equally acceptable interpretation would sce in 
“thought executing fires’”’ lightning that kills or puts an end to thought and reason. 


Bethurum, Dorothy. ‘The Immortal Word-smith: A Study of 
Shakespeare’s Apparent Poetic Digressions.”” Seewanee Rev., XXXVI. 
62-75. 

Brooke, Tucker. ..““Shakespeare’s Study in Culture and Anarchy.” 
Yale Rev., xvut. 571-577. 

Daugherty, Geroge H., Jr. “Shakespeare as a Military Critic.” 
Open Court, xu11. 257-276. 

Doran, Madeleine. ‘‘Actors’ Names in the Contention and 2 Henry 
VI.” PQ, vu. 399-400. 
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Forsythe, Robert S. The Merry Wives of Windsor: Two New 
Analogues.” PQ, vu. 390-398. 
Furness, Horace H., Jr. Coriolanus. Philadelphia, 1928. 


The twentieth volume of the New Variorum edition. 


Gatch, Katherine H. ‘“Shakespeare’s Allusions to the Older 
Drama.” PQ, vir. 27-44. 

Gaw, Allison. “The Use of the Turret in the First Part of Henry 
VI.” Shakes peare-Jahrbuch, tx1v, 182-184. 

Gray, Austin K. “Shakespeare and Titus Andronicus.” SP, xxv. 
295-311. 

Shakespeare’s hand in the play supported by parallels in Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, written at the same time. 

Krappe, Alexander H. “Shakespeare Notes.”” Anglia, tir. 174-182. 

Notes on the sources of passages in Richard III, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 


————— “The Source of ‘Othello,’ Act III, Sc. iii, ll. 157-161.” 
MLR, xxi. 44-45. 


A sixteenth century Italian parallel to “Who steals my purse steals trash.” 


Kuhl, Ernest. ““My Wealthy Andrew.” [M. of V.] LTLS, Dec. 27, 
1928, p. 1025. 

Evidence that Shakespeare was referring to a Spanish ship captured in 1596, 
with some political implications. 

“Shakespeare and Hayward.” SP, xxv. 312-315. 

Opposes Miss Albright’s view that in Richard II Shakespeare used Hayward’s 
history as a source and suggests that Hayward was indebted to Shakespeare. 

Law, Robert A. “An Unnoted Analogue to the Imogen Story.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 7, 1927, pp. 133-135. 

Notes a series of corresponding situations in Cymbeline and the old King Leir. 


Linthicum, M. Channing. “ ‘My Jewish Gaberdine’.” PMLA, 
xii. 757-766. 

On the meaning of the word gaberdine. Additional sixteenth century oc- 
currences of the word indicate a large garment, sometimes of costly materials, 
not peculiar to Jews. The study contains interesting data on the distinctive features 
of dress imposed upon Jews by different countries. 

McCarthy, Edith E. ‘‘The Portraits in Hamlet.” LTLS, Aug. 30, 
1928, p. 617. 

Malone, Kemp. “More Etymologies for Hamlet.” RES, 1v. 257- 
269. 

A discussion of the etymologies proposed recently by Nordfelt and Meissner 
and, incidentally, a reaffirmation of his own. 

Porter, C. Endymion. ‘Act and Chorus in Henry V.” LTLS, 
Nov. 8, 1928, pp. 833-834. 
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Proestler, Mary. “Caesar Did never Wrong but with Just Cause.” 
PQ, vir. 91-92. 
Suetonius illuminating Julius Caesar, III, 1. 46-47. 


Savage, J. J. “The Winter of Our Discontent.” Classical Weekly, 
xxi. 115. 

Smith, Robert M. The Variant Issues of Shakespeare’s Second 
Folio and Milton’s First Published English Poem. A Bilbiiographical 
Problem. Lehigh Univ. Publication, Vol. 1. No. 3. (Institute of Re- 
search, Circular No. 14. Studies in the Humanities No. 4.) Bethlehem, 
Pa. 1928. 

The first adequate description of the variant issues of the second Folio. Nine 
variants are distinguished. The variants in Milton’s verses are listed, and a valu- 
able census is added of the 124 copies of the Second Folio known to the author. 


Starnes, D. T. “Shakespeare and Elyot’s Governour.” [Univ. of 
Texas] Studies in English, No. 7, 1927, pp. 112-132. 


Notes simiiarities of thought and expression between Elyot and Shakespeare, 
especially 2 Henry IV, Henry V, and Troilus and Cressida. 


Stoll, E. E. “Cleopatra.” MLR, xxm. 145-163. 

“The present essay .... has been... . prompted by a desire to demonstrate 
more fully what is meant by characterization without psychology, particularly by 
the differentiation of the speech” (p. 149). 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Textual and Other Notes on The Win- 
ter’s Tale.” PQ, vit. 358-367. 

Taylor, G. A. ‘Publication of First Folio.” N&Q, criv. 124. 

Taylor, George C. “Is Shakespeare’s Antonio the ‘Weeping 
Philosopher’ Heraclitus?” MP, xxvi. 161-167. 

An interesting collection of occurrences of the Heraclitus-Democritus contrast 
with the suggestion that Shakespeare had the convention in mind in creating the 
character of Antonio. 

Tilley, M. P. ‘‘Shakespeare’s ‘Purge’ of Jonson.’”’ LTLS, Oct. 11, 
1928, p. 736. 

The “country, city, court” of As You Like It (II. i. 59) is an alliterative group 
fairly common in Elizabethan literature and not merely an echo of Jonson. 

Todd, O. J. ‘Who Wrote Shakespeare’s Plays?’ MLN, x.u. 
106-108. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘“Shakespeare’s Purpose in Timon of Athens.” 
PMLA, xu. 701-721. 

Timon of Athens is a reflection of the Essex trial and the desertion of the Earl 
by his friends. Ventidius is Bacon. Fearing to perform the play as originally 
written, the company arranged for its revision (probably by Middleton) 

Willoughby, Edwin E. ‘The Heading, Actus Primus, Scena 
Prima, in the First Folio.” RES, tv. 323-326. 
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The printer often used the same setting of type, and this makes possible a 
grouping of plays printed roughly at the same time. 

“An Interruption in the Printing of the First Folio.” 
Library, n. s., 1X. 262-266. 

On the basis of a broken ornament it appears that “Jaggard, in 1621, was 
printing Favyn’s Theater of Honour and Shakespeare’s First Folio, but was forced 
to stop work upon them to bring out Vincent’s Discoverie of Errours. This interrup- 
tion [which occurred after the second page of Richard II] delayed the publication 
of the First Folio for over a year.” 


“A Note on the Relationship of the First and Second 
Quartos of Hamlet.” Anglia, L11. 288. 
The spelling pre thee points to indebtedness of Q: to Q:. 


Wilson, J. Dover and Gray, Henry D. ‘‘Hamlet Q; and Mr. Henry 
David Grey.” PMLA, xu. 575-578. 

Mr. Dover Wilson’s reply to Mr. Gray’s article in PMLA, xt. 721-735 and 
Mr. Gray’s rejoinder. 


Sir Thomas More. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “ ‘More about The Bookie 

of Sir Thomas Moore’.” PMLA, xu. 767-778. 

The stage directions are not revised throughout for a performance and the two 
references to actors in connection with certain parts are apparently forgeries of 
Collier’s. Further evidence is also offered against the identification of scribe D with 
Shakespeare. 


——— “Robert Wilson and Sir Thomas More.” N&Q, cutv. 
465-466. 
Criticism of Golding’s communications, ibid., 237, 259, 335. 


“Shakespeare’s Hand Once More.” LTLS, Jan. 12, 
1928, p. 28. 
Skelton, John. Stearns, Helen. ‘The Date of the Garlande of Laurell.” 
MLN, xt. 314-316. 


Evidence that the poem was written in April, 1523. 


“John Skelton and Christopher Garnesche.” MLN, 

xii. 518-523. 
Materials in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII which have become available 
since Dyce edited the works of Skelton in 1843 reveal Garnesche as a more im- 


portant person than is usually thought and help to date the poems attacking him 
about 1513 or 1514. 


Spenser, Edmund. Albright, Evelyn M. ‘“Spenser’s Reason for Re- 

jecting the Cantos of Mutability.” SP, xxv. 93-127. 

“T shall try to show in this paper that the Mutability cantos were certainly 
intended as part of a book in The Faerie Queen; that the theme of the book was 
probably to have been English affairs in Ireland; that this early version of part of a 
book on Ireland was deliberately rejected by Spenser because he sent it to Harvey 
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for criticism and Harvey and a circle of Cambridge friends to whom he read it 
criticized it severely; that Spenser conserved a good part of the matter of Mutability 
in his published works. ... . Most significant, perhaps, for a study of Spenser’s 
philosophy of life is the date of composition of the Mutability cantos, which must 
thus be placed at 1579-1580” (pp. 94-95). Her argument rests upon her belief 
that the criticisms of Harvey in a letter probably dating from 1579 or 1580 (Letter- 
Book, pp. 82-88) apply specifically to the Mutability cantos. 

Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘Forerunners of the Spenserian Stanza.” 
RES, 1v. 207-208. 


Two nine-line stanzas in Tottel’s Miscellany. 


Coe, Ada H. “Spenser and Ovid.” Classical Weekly, xxt1. 91-92. 

Crane, Clara W. ‘“‘A Source for Spenser’s Story of Timias and Bel- 
phebe.” PMLA, xu. 635-644. 

The bird who carries a recognition token and brings two lovers together is 
found in the O.F. romance Violette. 

Hurlbert, Viola B. ‘‘A New Interpretation of Spenser’s Muiopot- 
mos.”’ SP, xxv. 128-148. 

Opposes Miss Lyons’ Raleigh-Essex interpretation and substitutes the Sidney- 
Oxford quarrel, with Burghley as the spider. 

Knowlton, E. C. “The Genii of Spenser.”” SP, xxv. 439-456. 


A discussion of the classical and medieval background of Spenser’s use of Genius. 


Lee, Rensselaer W. ‘‘Castiglione’s Influence on Spenser’s Early 
Hymns.” PQ, vu. 65-77. 

The influence has been noticed but largely disregarded. It is here shown to 
have been greater than the other influences commonly mentioned. 

Lemmi, C. W. “The Influence of Trissino on the Faerie Queene.” 
PQ, vu. 220-223. 

A short but important paper showing clear resemblances between the first two 
books of the Faerie Queene and books IV and V of L’Jtalia Liberata dai Gotti. 

Levinson, Ronald B. “Spenser and Bruno.” PMLA, xu. 675- 
681. 

Offers arguments for the affirmative in the question whether Spenser read Bruno 
and opposes Greenlaw in the thesis that “certain portions of the Faerie Queene 
are animated by a spirit of Lucretian scepticism at odds with that Christianized 
New-platonism which has commonly been recognized as Spenser’s sole philosophy.’ 

Parrott, Alice. ‘A Critical Bibliography of Spenser from 1923- 
1928.” SP, xxv. 468-490. 

Richter, Margaret R. ‘‘Spenser’s Use of Arthurian Romance.” 
Stanford University Abstracts of Dissertations, 11. 119-124. 

Limited to Old French Arthurian romances. ‘“Spenser’s use of Malory, which 
cannot be denied, has been greatly exaggerated, for many of the motives used by 


Spenser cannot be” found in Malory..... This study has shown Spenser’s con- 


” 


tinual repetition of motifs. .... 
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Royster, James F. “E. K’s elf <Guelph, goblin <Ghibelline.” 
MLN, xumt. 249-252. 

Zeitler, W. I. “The Date of Spenser’s Death.” MLN, xu1m. 322- 
324. 

Evidence to prove the date January 13 instead of the usually accepted Jan- 
uary 16. 
Surrey, Earl of. Padelford, Frederick M. The Poems of Henry 

Howard, Earl of Surrey. Revised edition. Seattle, 1928. 

The second part of the introduction has been rewritten and enlarged. 


Tottel’s Miscellany. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). Tottel’s Miscellany 
(1557-1587). Vol. 1. Cambridge, 1928. 
Based upon 8 editions between 1557 and 1587. 


Withers, Robert. Rice, Warner G. “The Grand Signiors Serraglio: 
Written by Master Robert Withers.” MLN, xu. 450-459. 
A comparison of the description of Turkey printed in Purchas with its Italian 
source. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Emperor, John B. ‘The Catullian Influence in Eng- 
lish Lyric Poetry, Circa 1600-1650.” Univ. of Missouri Studies, 
m1, No. 3, pp. 1-133. 

Mead, Douglass S. The Literary Comparison in Jacobean Prose. 

[? Princeton, 1928.] 

Ornstein, Martha. The Réle of Scientific and Learned Societies in 

the Seventeenth Century. Chicago, 1928. 

Richardson, Caroline F. English Preachers and Preaching, 1640- 

1670. New York, 1928. 

The chapter heads do not do justice to the book. They are: The Training of 

a Pulpit Speaker, The Preacher and His Public, The Sermon and the Public, The 

Secular Interests of the Clergy, The Preacher and the Social Order, The Character 

of a Preacher. 


Wood, Paul S. ‘The Opposition to Neo-Classicism in England be- 
tween 1660 and 1700.’ PMLA, xu. 182-197. 


The opposition is not to be considered evidence of militant romanticism but 
rather of English individualism or of inertia. 


Bunyan, John. DeBlois, Austen K. John Bunyan the Man. Philadel- 

phia, [1928]. 

Golder, Harold. ‘The Chivalric Background of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses accepted....in 1925, Cam- 
bridge, 1928, pp. 57-58. 

Harding, William H. John Bunyan, Pilgrim and Dreamer. New 
York, 1928. 
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Nelson, William H. Tinker and Thinker, John Bunyan, 1628- 
1688. Chicago, 1928. 

Speight, Harold E. B. The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. 
New York, 1928. 

Burton, Robert. Doane, Gilbert H. ‘‘A Checklist of the Editions of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy.”” AmColl, v. 247-249. 

Brathwait, Richard. Black, Matthew W. Richard Brathwait: An 
Account of His Life and Works. Philadelphia, 1928. (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania diss.) 

A study of a prolific gentleman journalist, resembling in his work Greene and 
Breton before him and Defore after him. As the author of “satire, characters, 
pastoral, burlesque, criticism, the realistic tale, popularizations of history, courtesy- 
books, religious essays, and sonnets,”’ he reflects his age in a remarkable way. The 
study adds much new information about the last half of Brathwait’s life. 


Cowley, Abraham. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Abraham Cowley as 
Dramatist.”” RES, tv. 1-24. 
“The Letters of Abraham Cowley.” MLN, xu. 
369-375. 
Note of the score of letters that exist in scattered places. 


Crowne, John. Noyes, Robert G. ‘Mrs. Bracegirdle’s Acting in 
Crowne’s Justice Busy.” MLN, xui1. 390-91. 

Denham, Sir John. Banks, Theodoer H., Jr. (ed.). The Poetical 
Works of Sir John Denham. New Haven, 1928. 


Edition of 1668 supplemented by MS sources. 
Donne, John. Johnson, Beatrice. “Classical Allusions in the Poetry 
of Donne.” PMLA, xu. 1098-1109. 
Terrill, T. Edward. ‘“‘A Note on John Donne’s Early Reading.” 
MLN, xut1. 318-319. 


The quotation “Antes muerto que mudado” comes from Montemayor’s Diana. 
The author says “I can also show that Donne traveled in Spain and was at the 
court before 1595..... re 


Williamson, George. ‘“‘The Nature of the Donne Tradition.” SP, 
xxv. 416-438. 

A detailed analysis (and defence) of Donne as a poet. 

Drama. Clark, William S. ‘“‘The Sources of the Restoration Heroic 

Play.” RES, tv. 49-63. 

Returns to Scott’s view that the heroic play was “‘the legitimate offspring of the 
French romances’’ and supports the opinion by numerous parallels between the 
plays and episodes in the romances. 

“The Manuscript of The Generall.”” LTLS, Sept. 20, 
1928, p. 667. 
In search of the MS used by Halliwell-Phillipps. 
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Hotson, Leslie. The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage. Cam- 
bridge, 1928. 

Covers the period 1642-1704 and incorporates the results of a fruitful search 
among Chancery Proceedings and other records in the P.R.O. yielding over 120 
lawsuits of importance in stage history. There is a section on the violations of the 
law against plays during the Commonwealth, one on the playhouses, and a series 
of chapters on the companies. An appendix contains a goodly collection of original 
materia! although not all that Mr. Hotson has found. 


“Abraham Ivory.” LTLS, May 24, 1928, p. 396. 


A note on a Commonwealth actor. 


Sprague, Arthur C. “Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 
Stage.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses accepted ....in 1925, 
Cambridge, 1928, pp. 140-141. 

Published in full in 1925. 


Stoll, Elmer E. “ ‘Artificial’ Comedy.”” LTLS, March 1, 1928, 
p. 150. 

Whiting, George W. ‘Political Satire on the London Stage, 
1675-90." [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
Iv. 353-357. 

Wilson, John H. The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Restoration Drama. Columbus, 1928. ({Ohio State Univ.] Contribu- 
tions in Lang. and Lit., No. 4.) 

Dryden, John. Ham, Roswell G. “Uncollected Verse by John Dry- 

den.” LTLS, Dec. 27, 1928, p. 1025. 

“Dryden versus Settle.” MP, xxv. 409-416. 

Attributes to Settle the Tryal of the Poets, Azaria and Hushai, and The Medal 

Revers’d and accounts for Dryden’s venom accordingly. 


Harrison, T. P., Jr. ‘Othello as a Model for Dryden in All for 
Love.”’ [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 7, 1927, pp. 136-143. 

Havens, Raymond D. ‘An Adaptation of One of Dryden’s Plays.” 
RES, tv. 88. 

Quotes advertisement from Spectator for Feb. 15, 1712. 


Starnes, D. T. “More about Dryden as an Adapter of Shake- 
speare.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 100-106. 
Reminiscences of Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Hamlet, etc., in All for Love 


Bredvold, Louis I. “Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society.” 
M P, xxv. 417-438. 

Discusses Dryden’s relation to the new intellectual impulse and his sympathy 
with the new science. 
Dunton, John. McCutcheon, Roger P. “John Dunton’s Connection 

with Book-Reviewing.” SP, xxv. 346-361. 
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Etherege, Sir George. Foster, Dorothy. “Sir George Etherege Col- 
lections: Addenda.” N&Q, c1iiv. 28. 
“Sir George Etherege.” LTLS, May 31, 1928, p. 412. 


Notes on some relatives and friends of the dramatist. 


Herbert, George. Mann, Cameron. A Concordance to the English 
Poems of George Herbert. Boston, 1927. 

Hopkins, Charles. Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘Notes on Charles Hopkins’ 
Boadicea.”” RES, tv. 79-83. 

Hughes, Lewis. Cole, George Watson. ‘“‘Lewis Hughes, The Militant 
Minister of the Bermudas and His Printed Works.” Proc. Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc., xxxvut ({1928 for] 1927). 247-311. 

Killigrew, Sir William. Wagner, Bernard M. ‘‘The Siege of Urbin.” 
LTLS, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 806. 

On the handwriting of the MS. 


Milton. Ainsworth, Oliver M. Milton on Education. The Tractate 
Of Education with Supplementary Extracts from Other Writings of 
Milton. New Haven, 1928. (Cornell Studies in English, x11.) 
Milton’s brief Tractate is edited with a 50 page introduction and (a useful 

feature) 200 pages of pertinent extracts from Milton’s other works grouped under 

twelve heads. 


Clark, Evert M. “Milton’s Earlier Samson.” [Univ. of Texas] 
Studies in English, No. 7, 1927, pp. 144-154. 

The story of Samson had been told by Milton to illustrate a point in The Reason 
of Church Government. 


“Milton’s Conception of Samson.” [Univ. of Texas] 
Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 88-99. 
Fletcher, Harris. “Milton and Rashi.’”’ J EGP, xxv. 300-317. 


Further evidence of Milton’s indebtedness to rabbinical commentary. 


Hanford, James H. “The Manuscript of Paradise Lost.’?’ MP, xxv. 
313-317. 

The transcript of the first book now in the Pierpont Morgan Library was the 
copy from which the 1667 edition was set up. 


Keith, A. L. ‘‘Personification in Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Eng. 
Jour., College Ed., xvi. 399-409. 


Lawson, Evangeline. ‘“Milton’s Theology.” Open Court, x.u. 
407-413. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Milton’s Letters.” LTLS, Feb. 16, 1928, 
p. 112. 

Announces the discovery of seven Latin letters of Milton, five unpublished, in 
the Oldenburg State Archives. The contents are said to be not of great significance, 
but the letters are a considerable addition to the small number of Milton’s letters 
in existence. 
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Martin, Burns. ‘‘The Date of Milton’s First Marriage.” SP, xxv. 
457-461. 
Evidence for the date 1642 rather than 1643. 


Nock, S. A. ‘‘Notes on Milton’s Appearance.” MLN, xutt1. 391- 
393. 

Stenberg, Theodore. ‘“Sackville’s Buckingham and Milton’s 
Satan.” N&0Q, crv. 100. 

Milton’s indebtedness to Sackville. Cf. reply, ibid., 141. 


Thaler, Alwin. ‘Milton and Marston.” PMLA, xtu1. 569-570. 
Comment on S. F. Damon’s note (PMLA, xu. 873). 


Otway, Thomas. Moore, John R. “Contemporary Satire in Ot- 
way’s Venice Preserved.” PMLA, xu. 166-181. 
A detailed study of the satirical thrusts directed at Shaftesbury and his party. 


Pepys, Samuel. Shinn, Anne O’H. “Pepys’s Method.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., rv. 1043. 


Rules of Civility. Heltzel, Virgil B. “The Rules of Civility (1671) and 
its French Source.” MLN, xtur. 17-22. 
Settle, Elkanah. See above, s. v. Dryden. 
Tuke, Samuel. Clark, William S. “George and Samuel Tuke.” 
LTLS, May 3, 1928, p. 334. 
Notes that Evelyn twice states that The Adventures of Five Hours was written 
by Sir George Tuke (not Samuel) and adds biographical notes on the two brothers. 
Cf. ibid., p. 396. 


Waller, Edmund. Lloyd, Claude. “Edmund Waller as a Member of 
the Royal Society.” PMLA, xm. 162-165. 
A brief note on Waller’s relations with the society. 


Riske, Ella T. “The Date and Occasion of Waller’s Panegyric to 
My Lord Protector.” PMLA, xu. 1201-1202. 
Wood, Anthony. Powys, Llewelyn. ‘Anthony 4 Wood (1632-1695)” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., rv. 733-735. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Anderson, Marjorie. “Interest in the Scottish High- 
lands in Eighteenth Century English Literature and Its Relation 
to the Work of Sir Walter Scott.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanistic Ser., rv. 313-316. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” 

MLN, xu. 416-425. Cf. pp. 114-115; 116-117. 


Bloom, Margaret. French and English Romanticism: A Com- 
parative Study. Urbana, 1928. (Abstract of Thesis, Univ. of Illinois). 
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Chandler, Zilpha E. An Analysis of the Stylistic Technique of 
Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt, and Pater. Iowa City, 1928. (Univ. of 
Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. 1v. No. 3.) 

Crane, Ronald S. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current 
Bibliography.” PQ, vir. 155-194. 

Hadley, Frances W. “The Theory of Milieu in English Criticism 
from 1600 to 1801.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanis- 
tic Ser., 1v. 321-324. 

Heidler, John B. The History, from 1700 to 1800, of English 
Criticism of Prose Fiction. Urbana, 1928. (Univ. of Illinois Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., Vol. x111, No. 2.) 

Hillhouse, J. T. ‘‘The Man of Taste.” MLN, xu. 174-176. 

On two plays and a poem following Pope’s ‘‘Epistle on Taste.” 


Irving, William H. ‘An Imitation of the Faerie Queene.” MLN, 
Xi. 80. 


Laprade, William T. “The Power of the English Press in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” So. Ail. Qu., xxv. 426-434. 

McKillop, Alan D. ‘The First English Translator of Werther.” 
MLN, xin. 36-38. 

Evidence that the 1779 version was by Richard Graves. A supplementary 
note, p. 467, announces that Wm. A. Speck, in the /nternational Book Review for 
May 1926, had independently proved Grave’s authorship. 

Thornton, Richard H. “The Periodical Press and Literary Cur- 
rents in England, 1785-1802.” (Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., tv. 347-352. 

Whitford, Robert C. “Juvenal in England 1750-1802.” PQ, vu. 
9-16. 

Addison. See above, Miscellaneous. s. v. Chandler. 
Blake, William. Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘Unpublished References to 

Blake by Hayley and Lady Hesketh.” SP, xxv. 1-10. 

Pierce, Frederick E. “Blake and Klopstock.” SP, xxv. 11-26. 

Reminiscences of the Messiah in Blake’s poetry. 


“Blake and Thomas Taylor.”” PMLA, xxi. 1121-1141. 
Similarity of ideas suggests that Blake had read at least some of Taylor’s 
numerous works on Plato. 


Boswell, James. Bailey, Margery. The Hypochondriack: Being the 
Seventy Essays by the Celebrated biographer, James Boswell, ap- 
pearing in the London Magazine from November, 1777, to August, 
1783, and here first Reprinted. 2 Vols. Stanford University, 
California, 1928. 

Pleadwell, Frank L. ‘Lord Mountstuart—Boswell’s Maecenas.’ 

AmColl, V. 233-241. 

Prints five letters to Boswell from the originals. 
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Brooke, Henry. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘Brooke’s Universal Beauty and 

Modern Thought.” PMLA, xut1. 198-209. 

Brooke’s mysticism lifts this poem above the level of the ordinary versified 
science of his day, and affiliates him occasionally with modern poets. 

Burns. Carlton, W. N. C. “The Kilmarnock Burns.” AmlColl, v. 

208-211. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. ‘‘Canceled Passages in the Letters of 
Robert Burns to George Thomson.”” PMLA, xuit. 1110-1120. 

The restoration of passages deleted by Thomson through vanity and other 
motives less easily overlooked reveal his character in an unamiable light even to the 
most indulgent. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. “A Note on Burns’ Language.” MLN, 
xu. 511-518. 

Suggests that the language of Burns was not the local dialect of Ayrshire, a fact 
for which we have the authority of Professor Craigie too, and that “his use of a 
Scottish dialect for his poetry was a distinctly revolutionary procedure.” 

“Burns and His Biographies.” SP, xxv. 401-415. 

Traces the growth of the tradition of Burns’s intoxication. 


Centlivre, Mrs. Bowyer, John W. “Susanna Freeman Centlivre.’’ 
MLN, xu. 78-80. 
No apparent record of her birth at Holbeach among the parish records. She 
was probably born in Ireland during the exile of her father. Additions to the list 
of her works. 


Chesterfield, Lord. Heltzel, Virgil B. “‘Chesterfield and the Tradition 
of the Ideal Gentleman.” [Univ. of Chicago.] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., rv. 325-328. 

“Chesterfield and the Anti-Laughter Tradition.” MP, 

xxvi. 73-90. 

Churchill, Charles. Whitford, Robert C. “Gleanings of Churchill 
Bibliography.” MLN, xum. 30-34. 

Supplementary to Beatty’s list (PMLA, xu. 162-176). 


Cibber, Colley. Senior, Dorothy. The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. 
New York, 1928. : 
Collier, Jeremy. Freeman, Edmund L. “Jeremy Collier and Francis 
Bacon.” PQ, vir. 17-26. 
Collier’s indebtedness, in certain directions, to Bacon’s essays. 


Collins, William. McKillop, Alan D. “A Lost Poem by Collins.” 
LTLS, Dec. 6, 1928, p. 965. 
Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Collins and Martin Martin.” LT7LS, Dec. 
20, 1928, p. 1011. 
A new source for Collins’ Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands. 
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Cowper, William. Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘Additional Notes on John 
Johnson’s Diary.”” PMLA, xum. 571-572. 
Useful data supplementary to R. E. Spiller’s article in PMLA, xin. 946-962. 


Drama. Buck, Howard. “A Roderick Random Play, 1748.” MLN, 
xLim. 111-112. 

McPharlin, Paul. “Boy-actors Playing Women’s Parts.” N&Q, 
cLy. 304. 

Thorp, Willard. ‘The Stage Adventures of Some Gothic Novels.” 
PMLA, xu. 476-486. 

Wright, Louis B. ‘A Note on Dramatic Piracy.” MLN, xu. 
256-258. 

Three very interesting quotations from eighteenth century theatrical memoirs 
showing how plays were reproduced from the memory of actors in certain parts 
with the gaps otherwise supplied, and throwing interesting light on the actor-thief 
theories of Elizabethan text transmission. 

Elegy. Draper, John W. (ed.). A Century of Broadside Elegies, being 
ninety English and ten Scotch broadsides illustrating the biography 
and manners of the seventeenth century. Photographically reproduced 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes. London, 1928. 

Garrick, David. Alexander, Ryllis C. (ed.). The Diary of David 
Garrick. Being A Record of His Memorable Trip to Paris in 1751. 
Now first printed from the original MS and edited with illustrations 
and collotype facsimiles of the MS. New York, 1928. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Balderston, Katharine C. (ed.). The Collected 
Letters of Oliver Goldsmith. New York, 1928. 


Contains some ten letters hitherto unpublished. The introduction clears up 
certain points in Goldsmith’s life and an appendix contains Mrs. Hodson’s memoir. 


Bonner, Willard H. “ ‘Poems for Young Ladies’: A Bibliographi- 
cal Note.” N&Q, civ. 129-132. 

Cf. also p. 175. 

Tinker, Chauncey B. ‘Figures in a Dream.” Yale Rev., xvu. 
670-689. 

The theme of The Deserted Village in Goldsmith and recent poets. 


Grub-Street Journal. Hillhouse, James T. The Grub-Street Journal. 
Durham, N. C., 1928. 
Discusses the history of the Journal and what little can be determined regarding 
Pope’s connection with it. Four chapters epitomize the contents under appropriate 
heads and an appendix lists issue by issue the literary material. 


Johnson, Samuel. Small, Miriam R. “The Source of a Note in John- 
son’s Edition of Macbeth.” MLN, x.ut. 34-35. 
Another instance of his indebtedness to Mrs. Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated, 
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See above, Miscellaneous, s. v. Chandler. 

Kenrick, William. Bond, Richmond P. “A Triple Burlesque.” MLN, 
xii. 312-314. 
The Old Woman’s Dunciad (1751). 


Lyttleton, George (Lord). Johnson, Franklin P. “Lyttelton.” PQ, 
vir. 309-310. 
An unpublished poem by Lord Lyttleton. 


Montague, Lady Mary Wortley. Hughes, Helen S. “A Letter from 
Lady Mary to Mr. Wortley Montague.” RES, 1v. 327-330. 
Piozzi, Mrs. Merritt, Percival. The True Story of the So-called Love 
Letters of Mrs. Piozzi: “In Defence of an Elderly Lady.’’ Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927. 
Pope, Alexander. Bond, Donald F. “The Essay on Man, Epistle II, 
lines 31-34.” MLN, xu. 326. 
Case, Arthur E. “The Model for Pope’s Verses To the Author of a 
Poem Intitled ‘Successio.’”” MLN, xu. 321-322. 
The model is Dorset’s To Mr. Edward Howard, etc. 


Hughes, Helen S. “Pope to Lord Bathurst: An Unpublished Let- 

ter.”” SP, xxv. 462-467. 

Richardson, Samuel. Binkley, Harold C. “A Novelist in Letters.” 
Papers of the Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, vi11. 333- 
340. 

Ritson, Joseph. Hopkins, Annette B. “‘Ritson’s Life of King Arthur.” 
PMLA, xu. 251-287. 

A critical study of Ritson’s Arthurian scholarship. 


Seward, Anna. Ashmun, Margaret. “Anna Seward.” LTLS, June 
21, 1928, p. 468. 
Corrects D.N.B. in date of birth. Cf. LTLS, June 28, 1928, p. 487. 


Shenstone, William. Gammans, Harold W. ‘“Shenstone’s Apprecia- 
tion of Virgil.” Classical Weekly, xx11. 90-91. 

Sheridan, R. B. Gabriel, Miriam, and Mueschke, Paul. ‘Two Con- 
temporary Sources of. Sheridan’s The Rivals.” PMLA, XLII. 
237-250. 

“The outlines of the main plot of The Rivals Sheridan derived from Garrick’s 

Miss in Her Teens (1747) and the motivation of the sub-plot from Colman’s Deuce 

Ts in Him (1763).” 


Smith, Charlotte. Foster, James R. “Charlotte Smith, Pre-Romantic 
Novelist.” PMLA, xi. 463-475. 

Smollett, Tobias. McKillop, Alan D. “Notes on Smollett.” PQ, 
vit. 368-374. 
I. The Tears of Scotland; Il. Smollett and Richardson; III. Smollett and 

Churchill. 
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Squire Trelooby. Hodges, John C. “The Authorship of Squire 

Trelooby.” RES, tv. 404-413. 

The version of 1704 identified by Montague Summers with the play by Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh and Walsh was written by John Ozell and included by him in 
his complete Moliére published in 1714. 

Swift, Jonathan. Bennett, R. E. “A Note on the Cyrano-Swift Criti- 

cism.” MLN, xuut. 96-97. 

Examines the possibility that D’Urfey’s Wonders in the Sun (based upon 
Bergerac) is a direct source of Gulliver's Travels and decides in the negative. 

Moore, John B. “The Réle of Gulliver.” MP, xxv. 469-480. 
Thomson, James. Hughes, Helen S. “Thomson and the Countess of 

Hertford.” MP, xxv. 439-468. 

Much interesting new material from a MS among the Percy papers showing 
Thomson’s friendly relations with the Countess until the time of his death (con- 
trary to Johnson’s statement) and including two unpublished poems and a letter. 
Walpole, Horace. Hughes, Helen S. ‘Another Letter by Horace Wal- 

pole.” MLN, xi. 319-320. 

Lewis, W. S. ‘‘Walpole’s Xo Ho.” LTLS, Aug. 30, 1928, 617. 

The source is Du Halde’s Voyage en Chine. 

Warton, Thomas. Havens, Raymond D. “Thomas Warton and the 

Eighteenth-Century Dilemma.” SP, xxv. 36-50. 

Illustrates Warton’s inability to escape from neo-classic critical standards and 
habits of thought, and shows the consequent inconsistencies in both his poetry 
and his criticism. 

Wechter, Dixon. ‘‘Thomas Warton’s Poems.” LTLS, June 14, 

1928, 450. 

Solution of a bibliographical problem. Cf. ibid., p. 520. 


Young, Edward. Sherburn, George. ‘‘Edward Young and Book 
Advertising.” RES, 1v. 414-417. 
An interesting quarrel between Young and Curll, not free from the suspicion 
of being merely a publicity device. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Burgum, Edwin B. ‘‘Victorianism.’ 

XXXVI. 273-291. 

Frierson, William C. ‘The English Controversy over Realism in 
Fiction 1885-1895.” PMLA, xtmt. 533-550. 

Traces the antagonism towards Zola and the French realists, the two trials of 
Vizetelly, publisher of Zola in translation, and the defence of the new type by 
George Moore and others. 

Taylor, Houghton W. “Some Nineteenth Century Critics of 
Realism.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 8, pp. 110-128. 


Sewanee Rev., 
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Watt, Homer A. “Some Tap-roots of Victorianism.” Sewanee 
Rev., XxXvi. 292-301. 


An examination of the books for entertainment and instruction on which 
Victorian children were brought up. 


Arnold, Thomas. Whitridge, Arnold. Doctor Arnold of Rugby. New 
York, 1928. 

Beddoes, Thomas L. Snow, Royall H. Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 
Eccentric and Poet. New York, 1928. 


Bronté, Charlotte. Ratchford, Fannie E. ‘Charlotte Bronté’s 

Angrian Cycle of Stories.” PMLA, xu. 494-501. 

The large collection of Bronté juvenilia, hitherto somewhat neglected, is said 
to show that most of Charlotte Bronté’s later novels are made up of themes, 
characters, and incidents that already existed in this early work. “The conclusion 
to which one is forced upon re-reading Charlotte Bronté’s published novels in the 
light of the Angrian Cycle is that after she quitted Angria, that is after her twenty- 
third year, she created nothing” (p. 449). 


Bronté, Emily. Fulcher, Paul M. “‘Emily Bronté.”’ Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
v. 150. 

Brief communication called forth by a review of Miss Rohmer Wilson’s bi- 
ography. 

Browning, Robert. DeReul, Paul. The Art and Thought of Robert 
Browning. Rice Inst. Pamphlet, Vol. x1, No. 4. Houston, Texas, 
1926. 

Phelps, William L. ‘‘Notes on The Ring and the Book.” Yale Rev., 

xvur. 105-115. 

A small group of dissenting opinions arising from statements in various books 
on Browning’s poem. 


Raymond, William O. “New Light on the Genesis of The Ring and 
the Book.” MLN, x.ut. 357-368. 

Proves the Biarritz letter, usually dated 1862, and supposedly containing the 
earliest allusion to the poem, to be wrongly dated. It should most likely be dated 
two years later. The author promises to communicate later an earlier allusion to 
The Ring and the Book. 


“Browning’s First Mention of the Documentary Sources 
of The Ring and the Book.”” MLN, xu. 445-450. 
As the author has previously shown, the first mention of The Ring and the Book 
was not in the letter written from Biarritz in 1864 but in one written at Ste. Marie, 
Brittany, Sept. 19, 1862. Discussion of the secondary source. 


Tisdel, Frederick M. “Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology.” Univ. 

of Missouri Studies, 1, No. 3. 1-46. 

Wykoff, George S. “A Possible Source of Browning’s Saul.” PQ, 
vir. 211-314. 
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Charles Mackay’s “Saul and David,” in The Hope of the World, and Other Poems 
(1840). 


Buchanan, Robert. Crain, Cordelia D. “Robert Buchanan.” Stan- 
ford University Abstracts of Dissertations, 1. 111-113. 

Byron, Lord. Green, Andrew J. “Did Byron Write the Poem To 
Lady Caroline Lamb?” PQ, vir. 338-344. 


Prints the poem and gives reasons for thinking it was written by Byron. 


Carlyle, Thomas. Chamberlin, Benjamin D. ‘Carlyle as a Portrait 

Painter.”” Sewanee Rev., Xxxvi. 328-341. 

Dyer, Isaac W. A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and 
Ana. Portland, Me., 1928. 

“Part One contains, first, Carlyle’s writings, arranged chronologically, with 
brief mention of the environment under which each was written, and, second, his 
writings arranged alphabetically by title, with bibliographical notes, citations of 
reviews, etc. This is followed by lists of periodicals in which Carlyle’s contributions 
to such publications and some of his letters first appeared. Part Two contains 
the Ana..... ” This part is selective. 


Harrold, Charles F. ‘‘Carlyle’s General Method in The French 
Revolution.” PMLA, xu. 1150-1169. 


An interesting attempt to track Carlyle in his sources and discover his relation 
to them. 


“Carlyle’s Interpretation of Kant.” PQ, vir. 345-357. 

“T think it can be shown that Carlyle’s statement of the two doctrines [the 

ideality of space and time and Kant’s distinction between Understanding and 

Reason] is wanting in precision, in sufficient evidence of reasonable comprehension, 

and that, failing to disentangle Kant’s ideas from certain ideas of his successors, 

Carlyle’s exposition gives both an inadequate and a misleading notion of Kant’s 
two doctrines.” 


“The Translated Passages in Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion.” JEGP, xxvu. 51-66. 
Display a singular accuracy, surprising in view of the general opinion of Carlyle’s 
untrustworthiness as an historian. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Cooper, Lane. “Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Mr. Lowes.” PMLA, xi. 582-592. 


Criticism of some points in The Road to Xanadu, especially in matters touching 
Wordsworth. 


Belden, Henry M. “Observation and Imagination in Coleridge 
and Poe: A Contrast.” [Papers] In Honor of Charles Frederick 
Johnson, Hartford, Trinity College, 1928, pp. 131-175. 

Howes, Raymond F. “The Importance of Coleridge’s Talk.” 
Qu. Jour. of Speech, x1v. 563-575. 

Lowes, John L. “Coleridge and the ‘Forty Youths of Bristol.’ ” 
LTLS, Oct. 11, 1928, p. 736. 
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A description of Coleridge in a scarce Bristol pamphlet published in 1795 
“Mr. C— would therefore do well to appear with cleaner stockings in public. . . . . " 

Morrill, Dorothy I. “An Examination of the Chronology of 
Coleridge’s Lecture Notes.” PQ, vir. 138-150. 

The material in the Literary Remains was gathered at various times during 
the ten years that Coleridge was lecturing, some of it possibly earlier, and not as 
commonly stated, for the 1818 lectures. 

Raysor, T. M. “Coleridge Marginalia.” MLN, xuit. 182. 

Record of four books containing notes by Coleridge, with quotation from one. 


“Two Unpublished Letters by Coleridge in Contempo- 
rary Newspapers.” MLN, xuuzt. 375-378. 5 

Snyder, Alice D. “Books Borrowed by Coleridge from the Library 

of the University of Géttingen, 1799.”" MP, xxv. 377-380. 
“Coleridgeana.” RES, 1v. 432-434. 

I. Coleridge’s Use of Kant’s Logic; II. Regarding the Theory of Life. 
Crackanthorpe, Hulbert. Frierson, William C. ‘‘Hubert Crackan- 

thorpe, Analyst of the Affections.”? Sewanee Rev., xxxvi. 462-474. 
Darwin, Charles. Nash, J. V. “The Religious Evolution of Darwin.” 

Open Court, xii. 449-463. 

Dickens, Charles. Eckel, John C. Prime Pickwick in Parts. New 

York, 1928. 

Hudson, Virginia O’R. “Charles Dickens and the American 
Theater.” (Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
Iv. 329-332. 

Drama. Wray, Edith. “English Adaptations of French Drama be- 

tween 1780 and 1815.” MLN, x11. 87-90. 


A list of nearly 100 titles. 


Gilbert, W.S. Perry, Henry T. “The Victorianism of W. S. Gilbert.” 
Sewanee Rev., Xxxvi. 302-309. 
Hardy, Thomas. Chew, Samuel C. Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist. 
Revised edition. New York, 1928. 
Elliott, G. R. “Spectral Etchings in the Poetry of Thomas Hardy.” 
PMLA, xu. 1185-1195. 
“Hardy’s Poetry and the Ghostly Moving-Picture.”’ 
So. All. Qu., xxv. 280-291. 
Knickerbocker, Frances W. ‘The Victorianism of Thomas Hardy.”’ 
Sewanee Rev., Xxxvi. 310-325. 
Hazlitt, William. See SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Miscellaneous, s. v. 
Chandler. 
Hogg, James. Stephenson, H. T. The Ettrick Shepherd: A Biography. 
Bloom:ngton, Ind., 1927. ( Univ. of Indiana Studies, No. 54.) 
Hook, Theodore. Brightfield, Myron F. Theodore Hook and His 
Novels. Cambridge, Mass., 1928, 
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Horne, Richard. Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘Changes in the Text of 
Horne’s Orion.” N&Q, civ. 441-442. 

Jeffrey, Lord. Derby, Jesse R. “‘Lord Jeffrey’s Manuscripts.” LTLS, 
Dec. 27, 1928, p. 1025. 

Keats, John. Dell, Floyd. “Keats’ Debt to Robert Burton.” Book- 
man, LXvil. 13-17. 
Source of the Ode on Melancholy in the Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Gohdes, Clarence. “‘A Note on the Bibliography of Keats.” MLN, 
XL. 393. 

Jordan, John C. “The Eve of St. Agnes and The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” MLN, xu. 38-40. 

Snow, Royall, ““Heresy Concerning Keats.” PMLA, xum. 1142- 
1149. 

An interpretation of the Ode on a Grecian Urn with special reference to “Beauty 
is truth.” 


Meredith, George. Monroe, Harriet. ‘‘Meredith as a Poet.’’ Poetry, 
xxx. 210-216. 
Russell, Frances T. ‘‘Laurel for George Meredith.” So. Ail. Qu., 

xxvi1. 367-375. 

Mitford, Miss. Campbell, Ruth E. ‘‘Miss Mitford, the Idyllic.”’ 
Sewanee Rev., xxxvi. 38-45. 

Pater, Walter. See SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Miscellaneous, s. v. 
Chandler. 

Planché, James R. MacMillan, Dougald. ‘“Planché’s early Classical 
Burlesques.” SP, xxv. 340-345. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton. Marsh, George L. ‘“‘The Writings of Keats’ 
Friend Reynolds.” SP, xxv. 491-510. 
An annotated bibliography. 


“New Data on Keats’ Friend Reynolds.” MP, xxv. 
319-329. 
Robinson, Henry Crabb. Harrold, Charles F. ‘‘A Spectator of Life: 
Henry Crabb Robinson.” Sewanee Rev., Xxxvi. 46-61. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Baum, Paull F. (ed.). The House of Life: 
A Sonnett Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Cambridge, Mass., 
1928. 


The sonnets accompanied by interpretive comment. 


Ruskin, John. Russell, Jason A. ‘Ruskin the Professor.” So. Ail. 
Qu., xxvi1. 88-95. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Brewer, John W. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Influence on Sir 
Walter Scott.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses accepted... . 
in 1925, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 18-20. 
Caplan, Albert. The Bibliography of Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia, 

1928, : 
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A checklist of 46 pp. with facsimiles. 


Reitzel, William. “Sir Walter Scott’s Review of Jane Austen’s 
Emma.” PMLA, xu. 487-493. 

The 1815 review in the Quarterly attributed by Lockhart to Scott is convincingly 
shown to have been written by Archbishop Whateley. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe. McPharlin, Paul. ‘“Shelley’s ‘The Question’: 
Black Flowers.” N&(Q, civ. 284. 
Sturtevant, Albert M. “Notes for Prometheus Unbound.” PQ, 
vit. 195-201. 
Southey, Robert. Knowlton, E. C. “Southey’s Eclogues.”” PQ, vir. 
231-241. 
Southey abandoned the classical machinery and seemed to be feeling his way 
towards the dramatic monologue as later developed by Browning. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. Wells, John E. ‘‘Thackeray’s 
Round-about Papers.” N&Q, crv. 44. 


Thelwall, John. Gibbs, Warren E. “John Thelwall and the Panoramic 
Miscellany.” N&Q, civ. 386. 

Thompson, Francis. Peterson, E. L. ‘Francis Thompson: A Picture 
Biography.” Virginia Qu. Rev., 1v. 244-252. 

Tighe, Mary. Weller, Earle V. Keats and Mary Tighe. New York, 
1928. 
Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche and Other Poems edited with parallel passages from Keats. 


Wilde, Oscar. Cook, H. Lucius. “French Sources of Wilde’s Picture 

of Dorian Gray.” RR, x1x. 25-34. 

Wilde shows greatest indebtedness to A Rebours of Huysmans although there 
is much else in his story. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. ‘“‘The Immortal Wilde.” Univ. of Cal. Chron., 
xxx. 305-324. 

Weeks, Gilbert M. “Sherard on Wilde.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., v. 58. 
Wordsworth. Cooper, Lane. ‘Quotations by Wordsworth.” LTLS, 

June 28, 1928, p. 486. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Wordsworth and Letitia E. Landon.” 
N&Q, crv. 381. 

A letter containing an interesting sentence: ‘There is something very im- 
pressive in Wordsworth, something rugged and mountainous.” 

Newton, Annabel. Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. 
Chicago [1928]. 

Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Wordsworth and Thomas Taylor.” PQ, 
vir. 60-64. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality from stanza five on, appears to be indebted 
to certain passages in Thomas Taylor’s Works of Plato (1804) and is to be judged 
as a product of the Neo-Platonic thought. 
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Rader, Melvin. “The Transcendentalism of William Wordsworth.” 
M P, xxvi. 169-190. 

Rea, John D. ‘Coleridge’s Intimations of Immortality from 
Proclus.” MP, xxv1. 201-213. 

A skilful assembling of evidence bearing on the date and circumstances under 
which Wordsworth wrote his Ode, and especially of Coleridge’s connection with 
its composition. 


Robertson, Stuart. ‘Chaucer and Wordsworth.” MLN, xu. 
104-105. 


Wordsworth quotes as Chaucer’s a line which he had interpolated in his modern- 
ization of the Prioress’s Tale. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Graham, Katherine A. ‘1910: A Retrospective 
Glance.” Sewanee Rev., xxxvi. 268-272. 
Marble, Annie R. A Study of the Modern Novel, British and 
American since 1900. New York, 1928. 
Weygandt, Cornelius. Tuesdays at Ten. Philadelphia, 1928. 
Includes essays and comment on Masefield, James Stephens, Francis Thompson, 
Stephen Phillips, Lord Dunsany, etc., etc. 


Brooke, Rupert. Browne, Maurice. Recollections of Rupert Brooke. 
Chicago, 1927. 
Personal recollections and some unpublished letters. 


Conrad, Joseph. Cross, Wilbur. ‘The Illusions of Joseph Conrad.” 
Yale Rev., xvi. 464-482. 

Drama. Hart, Olive E. The Drama in Modern Wales: A Brief 
History of Welsh Playwriting from 1900 to the Present Day. Phila- 
delphia, 1928. (Univ. of Pennsylvania thesis.) 

Mansfield, Katherine. Wagenknecht, Edward. “Katherine Mans- 
field.”” English Journal, College Ed., xv11. 272-284. 

Merrick, Leonard. Woolstein, Rose H. ‘Merrick and the Man in the 
Moon.” No. Amer. Rev., ccxxvi. 215-223. 

Shaw, G. B. Mierow, Herbert E. “A Modern Euripides.” Sewanee 
Rev., XXXvi. 24-26. 

Woodbridge, B. M. ‘Bernard Shaw’s Spiritual Forbear, A Dumas 

fils.” Harvard Graduates Mag., xxxvi. 533-538 


III. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 
Alexander, Henry. ‘‘The Language of the Salem Witchcraft Trials.’ 
AS, 1. 390-400. 
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Atkinson, Mary Jourdan, and Dobie, J. Frank. “Pioneer Folk 
Tales.” Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. vit. 69-77. 

Bales, Mary Virginia. “Some Negro Folk-Songs of Texas.” Publ. 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. vit. 85-112. 

Barry, Phillips. ‘‘Fair Florella.” AS, m1. 441-447. 

Beckman, Robert. ‘Notes on Swedish-American.” AS, m1. 448- 
450. 

“Swedish-American ‘I Bane.’” AS, 111. 464-465. 

Botkin, B. A. “The Play-Party in Oklahoma.” Publ. of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, No. vu. 7-24. 

Cohen, Lily Young. Lost Spirituals. N. Y., 1928. 

Sentimental autobiography focussed upon “forty-one plates of musical com- 
positions as composed by negroes and set down in music by the author.” 


Collitz, Klara H. “Boost.” AS, 1 (1926), 661-672. 

“Nifty, Hefty, Natty, Snappy.” AS, m1 (1927). 119- 
128. 

Coues, R. W. “Odd Terms in a Writer of Letters.’’ Dialect Notes, 
vi. 1-11. 

A list of expressions, ‘representative of American vernacular use of English,”’ 
from the letters of Susan Hale (1833-1910), sister of Edward Everett Hale. 

Dobie, J. Frank. ‘More Ballads and Songs of the Frontier Folk.” 
Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. vr. 155-180. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham. “Puritan Names.” WN. E. Quart., 1. 467- 
475. 

Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy, and Smyth, Mary Winslow (eds.). 
Minstrelsy of Maine: Folk-Songs and Ballads of the Woods and Coast. 
Boston, 1927. 

Fauset, Arthur Huff. “Negro Folk Tales from the South.” J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, x. 213-303. 

Gaines, Newton. “Some Characteristics of Cowboy Songs.” 
Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. vir. 145-154. 

Hare, Maud Cuney. “Portuguese Folk-Songs from Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, Mass.” Musical Quarterly, x1v. 35-53. 

Heck, Henry J. ‘State Border Place-Names.” AS, m1. 186-190. 

Howay, F. W. “A Ballad of the Northwest Fur Trade.” WN. E. 
Quart., 1. 71-79. 

A text of and comment on “The Bold Northwestman.” 


Hudson, Arthur Palmer. Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore. 


Ann Arbor (Edwards), 1928. 
Johnson, H. P. “‘Who Lost the Southern R?” AS, m1. 377-383. 
Kittredge, George Lyman. “Note on a Lying Song.” J. Am. 
Folk-lore, xxx1x. ([1927 for] 1926). 195-197. 
An Old English theme discussed apropos of an American song. Bibliography. 
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Kurath, H. American Pronunciation. N. Y., 1928. 
“The Origin of the Dialectal Differences in Spoken 
American English.” MP, xxv. 385-395. 
They “have their origin largely in the British regional differences in the 
pronunciation of standard English.” 


Law, Robert Adger. ‘‘Notes on Some Recent Treatments of Negro 
Folk-Lore.” Publ. of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. vu. 140-144. 

Lindsay, Charles. ‘“‘The Nomenclature of the Popular Song.” AS, 
m1. 369-374. 

Lindsay, Vachel. “‘The Real American Language.’”’ Am. Mercury, 
xi. 257-265. 

Lowie, Robert h. ‘‘Word-Formation in the American Indian Lan- 
guages.” Am. Mercury, x1v. 332-334. 

McKnight, George H., with the assistance of Bert Emsley. Modern 
English in the Making. N. Y., 1928. 

Includes a treatment of American English. 


Marquardt, Frederic S. “Shakspere and American Slang.” AS, 
Iv. 118-122. 
Newlin, Claude M. “Dialects on the Western Pennsylvania Fron- 
tier.””’ AS, 1v. 104-110. 
“Early American Uses of ‘Saxon.’’’ AS, ur. 421-422. 
Parks, H. B. “Follow the Drinking Gourd.” Publ. of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, No. vir. 81-84. 
Randolph, Vance. ‘‘A Possible Source of Some Ozark Neologisms.” 
AS, 1. 116-117. 
“Verbal Modesty in the Ozarks.” Dial. Notes, v1. 57-64. 
——-—-—- and Ingleman, Anna A. ‘Pronunciation in the Ozark 
Dialect.’’ AS, 111. 401-407. 
Read, Allen Walker. ‘‘The Word Blizzard.’”’ AS, 111. 191-217. 
Smith Reed (ed.). South Carolina Ballads: With a Study of the 
Traditional Ballad To-day. Cambridge, 1928. 
The “study” covers pp. 3-94 and is followed by fourteen surviving ballads with 
twelve tunes. 


Swanson, Roy W. “The Swedish Surname in America.” AS, m1. 
468-477. 

Thomas, Edward Harper. ‘‘Chinook Dictionaries.”” AS, 1. 182- 
185. 

Van den Bark, Melvin. ‘‘Nebraska Sandhill Talk.” AS, tv. 125- 
133. 

Van Epps, Percy M. “The Place Names of Glenville, N. Y.” 
Quart. J. of N. Y. State Hist. Ass., x. 272-278. 

Wells, H. B. “Notes on Yiddish.” AS, 1v. 58-66. 

White, Newman I. American Negro Folk-Songs. Cambridge, 1928. 


A thorough and valuable study. 
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II. LITERATURE—GENERAL 


Cairns, William B. ‘British Republication of American Writings, 
1783-1833.” PMLA, xu. 303-310. 

Foerster, Norman. American Criticism: A Study in Literary 
Theory from Poe to the Present. Boston, 1928. 

A detailed analysis of the literary creeds of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, 
and the humanists of the present century. 

(ed.). The Reinterpretation of American Literature: 
Some Contributions toward the Understanding of its Historical Develop- 
ment. N. Y., 1928. 

Sponsored by the American Literature Group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Contains: Introduction, the editor; A Call for a Literary Historian, F. L. 
Pattee; Factors in American Literary History, the editor; The Frontier, J. B. 
Hubbell; The European Background, H. M. Jones; The Puritan Tradition, K. B. 
Murdock; The Romantic Movement, Paul Kaufman; The Development of Realism, 
V. L. Parrington; American History and American Literary History, A. M. Schles- 
inger; American Literary History and American Literature, H. H. Clark; A Select 
Bibliography, Gregory Paine; List of Dissertations and Articles, and of Americana 
in Libraries, E. E. Leisy. 

Gettell, Raymond G. History of American Political Thought. 
N. Y., 1928. 

An addition to the Century Political Science Series. Opinions of various Ameri- 
can authors are indicated. 

Johnson, Allen (ed.). Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. 1. 
N. Y., 1928. 

The beginning of a work of the first importance, prepared under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. The volume covers Abbe-Barrymore. 

More, Paul Elmer. The Demon of the Absolute (New Shelburne 
Essays, Vol. 1). Princeton, 1928. 

The American literature matter is: Preface, The Demon of the Absolute, 
Modern Currents in American Literature, and A Note on Poe’s Method. 

Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vols. 111 and 
Iv. N. Y. 1928. 

Paine, Gregory. ‘‘The Frontier in American Literature.”’ Sewanee, 
XXXVI. 225-236. 

A sane review of the subject and of work done on it. 


Pearson, Edmund. Queer Books. N. Y., 1928. 

A diverting book for the general reader, this is also a work of some value to the 
social historian. Ii: deals with American books, mainly of the middle 19th century, 
such as the temperance novels and Alonza and Melissa, 1811. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. ‘Social History in American Literature.” 

Yale Review, xvi. 135-147. 
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The same, save for slight changes, as Professor Schlesinger’s contribution to 
The Reinterpretation of American Literature (see ante). 

Schwartz, William Leonard. ‘L’Appel de l’Extréme-Orient dans 
la Poésie des Etats-Unis.” Revue de Littérature comparée, vit. 113- 
126. 

After touching upon some of the earlier writers—Emerson, Taylor, Stoddard, 
Hearn, etc.—the author concerns himself specially with the poets of the 20th 
century. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The Stammering Century. N. Y., 1928. 

A work in social history, touching literature at various points. It records the 
cults and manias in America in the 19th century, and “destroys Mr. Mencken’s 
concept of a boob-class peculiarly given to gusts of mass-feeling.” 

Tapley, Harriet Silvester. Salem Imprints, 1768-1825. A History 
of the First Fifty Years of Printing in Salem, Massachusetts. Salem. 
1928. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1607-1815) 

Miscellaneous. Brigham, Clarence S. “Bibliography of American 
Newspapers Printed Prior to 1820.” Proceedings, Am. Antiquarian 
Society, April, 1928. 

The completion of the author’s preliminary record. 

Bailey, Marcia Edgerton. A Lesser Hartford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hub- 
bard Smith, 1771-1798. Univ. of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 
11. 1928. 

Life and work; bibliography. 

Fay, Bernard. The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America. 
N. Y. 1927. 

“A study of moral and intellectual relations between France and the United 
States at the end of the eighteenth century.” Includes discussion of literary figures. 
Extensive bibliography. 

Hench, Atcheson L. “Jefferson and Ossian.”” MLN, xuiut. 537. 

Lawrence, Henry W. The Not-Quite Puritans. Some Genial Follies 
and Peculiar Frailties of our Revered New England Ancestors. Boston, 
1928. 

Lehmer, Derrick Norman. “The Literary Material in the Colonial 
Records of North Carolina.” U. of Calif. Chron. xxx. 125-139. 

McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘The Big Three in Yankee Fiction.” Se- 
wanee, XXXVI. 157-163. 

The college undergraduate in the novel of the 18th century. 


Morison, S. E. ‘Squire Ames and Doctor Ames.” WN. E. Qivart., 
%. 5-31. * 
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The Federalist conservatism of Fisher Ames contrasted with the democratic 
republicanism of his brother Doctor Nathaniel Ames. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. “The Indian Treaty as Literature.” Yale 
Rev., xvi. 749-766. 

“A literary type that has been neglected by readers and teachers of early 
American literature.” 

Barlow, Joel. Benson, Adolph B. “An American Poet-Enemy of 
Gustavus III of Sweden.” Scandinavian Studies, x. 104-110. 

On Joel Barlow’s “The Conspiracy of Kings” (1792). 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry. Conner, Martha. “Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, at Princeton University, 1768-1771.” West. Penn. Hist. 
Mag., x. 146-162. 

Eakin, Myrl. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge—Lawyer.” West. Penn. 
Hist. Mag., x. 163-175. 

Newlin, Claude M. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Writer.” West. 
Penn. Hist. Mag., x. 224-256. 

Williams, Mildred. ‘(Hugh Henry Brackenridge as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 1799-1816.” West. Penn. Hist. 
Mag., x. 210-223. 

Bradford, William. Bradford, E. F. “Conscious Art in Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation.” N. E. Quart., 1. 133-157. 

Edwards, Jonathan. Seldes, Gilbert. ‘Jonathan Edwards.” Dial, 
LXXXIV. 78-84. 

Williams, Stanley T. (ed.). ‘Six Letters of Jonathan Edwards to 
Joseph Bellamy.” WN. E. Quart., 1. 226-242. 

From the collection of Edwards MSS. at Yale. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Fay, Bernard. ‘Franklin et Mirabeau Col- 
laborateurs.”” Revue de Littérature Comparée, vit. 5-28. 

“His Excellency Mr. Franklin.” Forum, txx1x. 319-334. 

“The last loves of the first American.” 

Grandgent, Charles Hall. ‘Benjamin Franklin the Reformer.” 
Prunes and Prism, Cambridge, 1928. 

On Franklin’s scheme for spelling reform. 

Jernegan, Marcus W. “Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Electrical Kite’ and 
Lightning Rod.” JN. E. Quart., 1. 180-196. 


Poor Richard’s Almanack. With a foreword by Phillips Russell. 
N. Y., 1928. R 


Contaius, in fac-simile, the alrianacks for 1733, 1749, 1756, 1757, and 1758. 


Steell, Willis. Beniamin Franklin of Paris, 1776-1785. N. Y., 
1928. 
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A popular account of Franklin’s life and persona! contacts in Paris, from his visit 
in 1767 (despite the date on the title-page). 

Freneau, Philip. S. B. Hustvedt. ‘Philippic Freneau.” AS, 1v. 1-18. 
A consideration of Freneau’s Americanisms. 

Hopkinson, Francis. Arrowood, Charles F. ‘Educational Themes in 
the Writings of Francis Hopkinson.” Peabody J. of Educ., v1. 145- 
160. 

Mather, Cotton. Boas, Ralph and Louise. Cotton Mather, Keeper of 
the Puritan Conscience. N. Y., 1928. 

A biography, subject to the dubieties of present psychology. 

Smith, John. Fletcher, John Gould. John Smith—Also Pocahontas. 
N. Y., 1928. 

A judicious biography. 

Wigglesworth, Michael. Matthiessen, F. O. “Michael Wigglesworth, 
A Puritan Artist.”” N. E. Quart., 1. 491-504. 


IV. ROMANTIC PERIOD (1815-1890) 


Miscellaneous. Allison, Tempe E. ‘The Theater in Early California.” 

U. of Calif. Chron., xxx. 75-79. 

Anon. “Father Ryan, Poet-Priest of the South.”’ Records of the 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., xxx1x. 33-36. 

On the date and place of his birth and baptism: Hagerstown, 1838. 

Campbell, Killis. ‘“‘Who Was ‘Outis?’ ” Univ. Texas Stud. in Eng., 
No. 8, 107-109. 

“ ‘Outis’ was, I suspect, ... Longfellow’s close friend and colleague, C. C. 
Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard and later president of the University.” 

Carson, William G. B. ‘The Beginnings of the Theatre in St. 
Louis.” Missouri Hist. Soc. Collections, v. 129-165. 

“By 1820, five years after its first introduction into the community, we find 
that the theatre was definitely established.” 

Davidson, Levette J. “Bill Nye and The Denver Tribune.” 
Colorado Mag., tv. 13-18. 

Duniway, Clyde A. “Daniel Webster and the West.” Minnesota 
Hist., 1x. 3-15. 

Eastman, Max. ‘Poe, Whitman et la Poésie des Temps nouveaux.” 
(Translated by G. P. Friedmann.) Europe, xv. 443-462. 

Higgins, Frances. “ ‘Sniktau,’ Fioneer Journalist.” Colorado Mag., 
v. 102-108. 

King, Joseph L. Dr. George William Bagby: A Study of Virginian 
Literature, 1850-1880. (Columbia Univ. diss.) N. Y., 1927. 
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McGee, S. L. “La Littérature américaine dans la Revue des deux 
Mondes (1831-1900).”” Montpellier, 1928. 
A dissertation concerning French opinion on American authors. 


Martin, Lawrence. ‘The Genesis of Godey’s ‘Lady’s Book.’ ” 
N. E. Quart., 1. 41-70. 

Mott, Frank Luther. “A Brief History of ‘Graham’s Magazine.’ ” 
SP, xxv. 362-375. 

“The Christian Disciple and the Christian Examiner.” 

N. E. Quart., 1. 197-207. 

Muirhead, J. H. “How Hegel Came to America.” Philosophical 
Rev., Xxxvit. 226-240. 

The idealism of the Transcendental movement and of W. T. Harris. 


Newton, Annabel. Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. 
Chicago, 1928. 

A dissertation (Mich.) that leaves much to be desired, but useful in opening a 
new subject. 

Reed, Amy L. (ed.). Letters from Brook Farm, 1844-1847, by Mari- 
anne Dwight. Vassar College, 1928. 

“These letters of Mary Ann, or Marianne, Dwight are, I believe, the only 
considerable body of letters now in existence which were written on the spot by a 
member of the Brook Farm Community with the definite intention of describing 
the life of the place’’ (ed.). 

Sneath, E. Hershey. America’s Greatest Sonneteer. Columbia, Pa. 
(Clover Press), 1928. 

A study of Lloyd Mifflin (1846-1921). 

Snyder, Edward D. “Poe and Amy Lowell.” MLN, xui, 152- 
153. 

“‘the two poets were working towards identical theories of rime.” 

Taylor, Houghton W. ‘Some Nineteenth Century Critics of 
Realism.”’ U. of Texas Studies in English, No. 8, 110-128. 

Terrell, Russell Franklin. A Study of the Early Journalistic 
Writings of Henry W.Grady. Nashville, Tenn., 1927. 

Tower, Roy A. “Attempts to Interest Germany in Early American 
Literature.” PQ, vir. 89-91. 

A query suggested by Du Ponceau’s Philadelphia discourse in 1834. 

Warren, R. P. ‘‘Hawthorne, Anderson, and Frost.” New Repub., 
Liv. 399-401. 
Alcott, May. Ticknor, Caroline. May Alcott, A Memoir. Boston, 1928. 
Bierce, Ambrose. Follett, Wilson. “Ambrose Bierce, An Analysis of 

the Perverse Wit that Snaped his Work.” Bookman, txvit. 284— 

, 289. ‘ 
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Bryant, William Cullen. McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘The Ancestry of 

William Cullen Bryant.” Americana, xx11. 408-420. 

“Moving westward,”’ his forebears “began to separate into two distinct types. 
The Bryant men . . . were not so successful in the affairs of this world as were the 
Packards, the Howards, the Snells, and their kin; but they were freer in spirit and 
more individualistic. These divergencies became acute in the last representatives 
of the two trends, Sallie Snell and Peter Bryant. Had these two been living in 
England a century and a half earlier,...they would have been foes..., 
she among the Puritan group and he among the Cavaliers.” 


“Cullen Bryant at Williams College.” N. E. Quart., 1 
443-466. 
Russell, J. Almus. “The Romantic Indian in Bryant’s Poetry.” 
Educ., xtvuit. 642-649. 
Burroughs, John. Barrus, Clara (ed.). The Heart of Burroughs’ 
Journals. Boston, 1928. 


Selections from ‘‘some two thousand typewritten pages of transcriptions from 
the originals.” The rest should remain unpublished. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. “John Burroughs.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., v 
393-394. 

Cable, George W. Bikle, Lucy Leffingwell Cable. George W. Cable, 
His Life and Letters. N. Y., 1928. 

Contains a bibliography of magazine articles and separately printed stories. 

Cooper, Fenimore. Messac, Régis. ‘Fenimore Cooper et son In- 
fluence en France.” PMLA, xii. 1199-1201. 

Scudder, Harold H. ‘‘What Mr. Cooper Read to his Wife.” 

Sewanee, XXXvi. 177-194. 

The book, the writer argues, was Pride and Prejudice. 
Spiller, Robert E. (ed.). Gleanings in Europe. Vol. I: France. 

By James Fenimore Cooper. N. Y., 1928. 

Introduction and editing are discreet. 

Dickinson, Emily. Brown, Rollo Walter. ‘‘A Sublimated Puritan.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., v. 186-187. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Gay, Robert M. Emerson, A Study of the 
Poet as Seer (The Murray Hill Biographies). N. Y., 1928. 
Hansell, Baugh. ‘Emerson and the Elder Henry James.”’ Book- 

man, LXvitI. 320-322. 

Hotson, Clarence Paul. ‘“‘A Background for Emerson’s Poem 

‘Grace.’”’ N. E. Quart., 1. 124-132. mageipied, New-Church Mag. 

(London), xtvir. 219-225. 


Contends that the poem “was directly inspired by Sampson Reed’s article on 
‘External Restraint’, and accordingly show3 the influence of Swedenborg.” 
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Thompson, Frank T. ‘‘Emerson’s Theory and Practice of Poetry.” 
PMLA, xuttr. 1170-1184. 

Accurate in fact and competent in the handling of ideas, this paper aims to show 
that “Wordsworth’s poetry and Coleridge’s criticism of this poetry in the light of 
the distinction between Fancy and Imagination, not only made a romanticist of 
Emerson, but also furnished him a theory of poetry and helped to shape the form 
and content of his verse.” 

Williamson, George. “Emerson the Oriental.” U. of Calif. Chron., 
Xxx. 271-288. 

Fuller, Margaret. McMaster, Helen Neill. “Margaret Fuller as a 

Literary Critic.” Univ. of Buffalo Studies, vu, No. 3, 35-100. 

A creditable master’s thesis. 


Harte, Bret. Stewart, George E., Jr. ‘The Bret Harte Legend.” 

U. of Calif. Chron., xxx. 338-350. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Withington, Robert. ‘The Patriotism of 

the Autocrat.” Harv. Grad. Mag., June 1928, 523-532. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Arvin, Newton. ‘‘The Relevance of Haw- 

thorne.” New Student, vir, No. 18, 3-5. 

A study suggested by the new nationalists, especially Mumford (The Golden 
Day). 

Russell, A. Jason. “Hawthorne and the Romantic Indian.” 
Educ., xtvut. 381-386. 

Howells, William Dean. Howells, Mildred. Lifes in Letters of William 

Dean Howells. 2 vols. N. Y., 1928. 

“T have tried to let him tell his life himself in his letters, simply stringing them 
together on the slightest possible thread of explanation.” ‘Only trivial and tire- 
some things have been taken out of the letters,” without indication by asterisks. 
Irving, Washington. Benson, Adolph B. ‘‘Scandinavians in the Works 

of Washington Irving.” Scand. Studies and Notes, 1x (1927), 207- 

223. 

Williams, Stanley T. (ed.). Letters from Sunnyside and Spain. 
New Haven, 1928. 

“Some of these letters have appeared in The Yale Review. These are now 
reprinted, substantially unchanged, with other letters, to make available in book 
form the most important personal correspondence of Irving between the years 
1840 and 1845.” 

James, Henry. Draper, Muriel. “I Meet Henry James.” Harpers, 

CLvI. 416-421. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Beveridge, Albert J. Abraham Lincoln, 1809- 

1858. 2 vols., Boston, 1928. 

Cushman, Esther Cowles. “Broadside Poems on Lincoln.” 4m. 
Collector, v1. 34-37. 
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Longfellow, Henry W. Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘The Longfellow 
Nobody Knows.” Outlook, cxt1x. 577-579, 586. 
A discriminating defence of Longfellow’s poetry. Repeats in substance the views 


of Hearn, Henley, P. E. More, G. R. Elliott, and others. 


Skinner, Henrietta Dana. An Echo from Parnassus: Being 
Girlhood Memories of Longfellow and His Friends. N. Y., 1928. 
Whitman, Iris Lilian. Longjellow and Spain. N. Y., 1927. 


A dissertation (Columbia) on “the réle that Spain played in Longfellow’s 
development,” showing scant power of interpretation. Valuable for quotations, 
some of them from unpublished manuscripts. No index. 


Lowell, J. R. Killheffer, Marie. ‘“‘A Comparison of the Dialect of 
‘The Biglow Papers’ with the Dialect of Four Yankee Plays. AS, 
111. 222-236. 

Melville, Herman. De Voto, Bernard. ‘Editions of ‘Typee.’”’ Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., v. 406. 

McCutcheon, Roger P. “The Technique of Melville’s Israel 

Potter.” SAQ, xxvu. 161-174. 

Mumford, Lewis. “The Young Olympian.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., v. 

514-515. 

Scudder, Harold H. ‘‘Melville’s Benito Cereno and Captain De- 

lano’s Voyages.”” PMLA, xu. 502-532. 

“coming by chance upon an old volume [1817] of the voyages of Capt. Amasa 

Delano, an American mariner of Duxbury, Mass., I discovered the interesting fact 


that in Chapter XVIII of Captain Delano’s book Melville found his story ready 
made.” 


Weaver, Raymond (ed.). Shorter Novels of Herman Melville. 
N. Y., 1928. 


Text with introduction (vii-li) 

Parkman, Francis. Gregory, John G. “The Parkman Club.” Wis. 
Mag. of Hist., x1. 309-319. 

Poe, Edgar A. Belden, Henry Marvin. “Observation and Imagination 
in Coleridge and Poe: A Contrast.”’ In In Honor of the Ninetieth 
Birthday of Charles Frederick Johnson. Trinity College (Hartford), 
1928. 


Cambiaire, Célestin Pierre. The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in 
France. N. Y., 1927. 


_ Originally a doctoral dissertation, University of Iowa, 1925. Deals separately 
with Poe’s influence on French poetry, the fantastic story, the pseudo-scientific 
novel, the detective novel, and the theatre. Contains a bibliography; no index. 
Campbell, Killis. (ed.). Poe’s Short Stories. N. Y., 1927. 
A scholarly addition to the American Authors Series. 
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Forrest, William Mentzel. Biblical Allusions in Poe. N. Y., 1928. 


A curious work of twofold piety: all of Poe’s writings are subjected to meticulous 
research, “mainly for the purpose of increasing knowledge of the Bible.” It appears 
that “Christ” is mentioned 21 times (six of these being “before Christ” in a single 
list of da.es), while “devil” is mentioned 155 times. The book differs in degree 
rather than in kind from much scholarship in which the method is scientific at the 
expense of critical poise and plain common sense. 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘‘On Poe’s ‘Tales of the Folio Club.’ ” 
Sewanee, XXXvi. 171-176. 
Tabb, John B. Litz, Francis A. (ed.). The Poetry of Father Tabb. 
N. Y., 1928. 
A comprehensive text with an introduction. 


Thoreau, Henry. Keiser, Albert. ‘‘Thoreau’s Manuscripts on the 
Indians.” JEGP, xxvu. 183-199. 


Based on the notebooks in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The author concludes 
that the world lost a great book in Thoreau’s projected work on the American 


aborigines. 


Russell, J. Almus. ““Thoreau: The Interpreter of the Real Indian.” 
Queen’s Quarterly (Kingston, Ontario), xxxv (Oct. 1927). 

Vivas, Elisio. ‘‘Thoreau: The Paradox of Youth.” New Student, 
vu, No. 23, 5-8, 15. 
Ticknor, George. Penney, Clara Louisa (ed.). George Ticknor: 
Letters to Pascual de Gayangos. N. Y., 1927. 

From originals in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 


Whitman, Walt. Barton, William E. Abraham Lincoln and Walt 
Whitman. Indianapolis, 1928. 
Based on extensive research among Whitman manuscripts, this book deals 
especially with the history of Whitman’s lecture on the death of Lincoln. It is 
biased and not always accurate. 


Catel, Jean. The Eighteenth Presidency. Montpellier, France, 1928. 

From a Whitman MS. which is also in the Furness book (see below), the two 
having been published almost simultaneously. A French translation of this item 
appeared in 1926. 

Curti, Merle Eugene. ‘‘Walt Whitman, Critic of America.” Se- 
wanee, XXXVI. 130-138. 

Furness, Clifton Joseph. ‘‘Walt Whitman Looks at Boston.” 
N. E. Quart., 1. 353-370. 

The author hopes “that these notes, gathered at random from a study of 
Whitman manuscripts and other documents, may serve to dispel the popular 
current conception that Whitman had little liking and no respect for New England 
and its writers.” 
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———— (ed.). Walt Whitman’s Workshop. A Collection of Un- 
published Manuscripts. Cambridge, 1928. 

Valuable materials well edited. They include “Notes for Lectures” and “Intro- 
ductions Intended for American Editions of Leaves of Grass.” The magnificently 
printed volume is itself a tribute to Whitman. 


Holcomb, Esther Lolita. ‘Whitman and Sandburg.” Eng. J., 
xvu. 549-555. 

Holloway, Emory (ed.). Pictures, an Unpublished Poem of Walt 
Whitman. N. Y., 1928. 

The text and comments are reprinted, with slight changes, from the Southwest 
Review. The poem is in “the simplest poem structure” that Whitman used and a 
structure “to be found most frequently in his earlier editions.”’ 


Kennedy, William Sloane. An Autolycus Pack, or, What You 
Will. West Yarmouth, Mass., 1927. 

Contains an article attempting to show, by parallel columns, ‘‘Walt Whitman’s 
Indebtedness to Emerson.”’ 


Murdock, Kenneth B. (ed.). A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill. 
With a review of Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’ written by 
Charles Eliot Norton in 1855. Printed at the Harv. Univ. Press for 
the John Barnard Associates, 1928. 

“A Leaf of Grass’’ is a poem by Norton in imitation of Leaves of Grass; it was 
found pasted in his copy of the 1855 edition. The anon. review of that book in 
Putnam’s Monthly, 1855, is here reprinted as the work of Norton. The two items 
reveal Norton’s prompt awareness of Whitman’s power. 


Wells, Carolyn, and Goldsmith, Alfred F. (eds.). Rivulets of 
Prose. Critical Essays by Walt Whitman. N. Y., 1928. 


A selection of Whitman’s literary comments that are, for the most part, readily 
accessible; with a silly Foreword. 


Whittier, J. G. Russell, J. Almus. ‘The Aboriginal Element in 
Whittier’s Writings.’’ Granite Month., Lx. 217+223. 


V. 1890 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Austin, Mary. ‘American Literature Moves On.” 
Chapter vim in Recent Gains in American Civilization, ed. Kirby 
Page, N. Y., 1928. 

An interesting attempt to be at once critical and sanguine. Foremost of recent 
literary gains is “the better-informed and broadened attitude of the reading public.” 


Babbitt, Irving. ‘‘The Critic and American Life.” Forum, Lxxrx. 
161-176. 
“Menckenism” in the light of humanism. 
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Drewry, John E. “American Magazines To-day.” Sewanee, 
XXXVI. 343-356. 

Duffus, R. L. The American Renaissance. N. Y., 1928. 

Deals with the opportunities and signs of a rebirth of the art spirit in the United 
States. Part Five relates to “The Arts Dramatic.’’ The book opens with a chapter 
on “Norton and Harvard.” 

Gass, Sherlock Bronson. ‘Modernism and the Novel.” Forum, 
LXx1xX. 757-764. 

On the confusion of literature with science. 


Glasgow, Elien. ‘‘The Novel in the South.” Harpers, No. 943 
(Dec. 1928), 93-100. 

Gould, Gerald. ‘Novels English and American.” Ad#l., CxLU. 
125-134. 

Green, Mrs. Paul. The Negro in Contemporary American Literature. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1928. 

“An outline for individual and group study.”’ With bibliographies. 


Hibbard, Addison (ed.). The Lyric South, An Anthology of Recent 
Poetry from the South. N. Y., 1928. 

The first book of the sort that really does “break away”’ from “local pride and 
sectionalism.”’ 

Kaucher, Dorothy. ‘Modern Dramatic Technic.” U. of Missouri 
Stud., u1, No. 4 (dated 1928, pub. 1929). 

A dissertation (Cornell) on the development of dramatic structure from Scribe 
to Mr. O'Neill. 

Marble, Annie Russell. A Study of the Modern Novel, British 
and American, since 1900. N. Y., 1928. 

A little over half the book concerns American novelists, most of whom are 
discussed in only a few pages each. 

Marley, Harold P. “The Negro in Recent Southern Literature.” 
SAQ, xxvi1. 29-41. 

Mercier, Louis J. A. Le Mouvement humaniste aux Etats- Unis. 
Paris, 1928. 

An objective exposition of the work of W. C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, and 
Paul Elmer More. 


More, Paul Elmer. “Le Courant moderne dans la Littérature 
américaine.” Revue de Paris, 15 Dec., 1927. pp. 858-879 (translated 
by Professor Louis Cons). The same, in English, subsequently in 
Forum, Lxx1x, 127-136 (“The Modern Current in American Litera- 
ture’). The same, in The Demon of the Absolute (q.v.). 

Munson, Gorham B. Destinations: A Canvass of American Litera- 
ture Since 1900. N. Y., 1928. 
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“The Elder Generation” is represented by Babbitt and More, “The Middle 
Generation” by Dreiser, Robinson, and Lindsay, “The Younger Generation’’ by 
Kenneth Burke, Hart Crane, and Jean Toomer. 

———— “The Embattled Humanists.” Bookman, txvut. 404-410. 

Sherman, Caroline B. “‘Farm Life Fiction.” SAQ, xxvi1. 310-324. 

Snow, Ralph Waldo (ed.). The Connecticut Poetry Anthology. 
New Haven, 1928. 

Poems of fifty living poets resident in the state. 

Warfel, Harry R. “Contemporary Pennsylvania Literature.’’ 
Penn. Lib. Notes, x1. 71-80. 

Whipple, T. K. Spokesmen, Modern Writers and American Life. 
N. Y., 1928. 

An application of ideas drawn mainly from Max Eastman and Van Wyck 
Brooks to a group of our twentieth century writers. Pioneering made us practical, 
and led to a naturalistic literature; instead, we should have “the poetic temper.” 
The book is often keenly discriminating, but never profound. 

Who’s Who among North American Authors. Vol. 111, 1927-1928. 
Los Angeles, 1928. 

Williams, Michael. ‘The Catholic Spirit in American Literature,” 
Forum, txxx. 441-449. 

Anderson, Sherwood. Jessup, Mary E. “A Checklist of the Writings 
of Sherwood Anderson.”’ Am. Collector, v. 157-158. 

Babbitt, Irving. Eliot, T. S. ‘The Humanism of Irving Babbitt.” 
Forum, txxx. 37-44. Also in For Lancelot Andrewes: Essays on 
Style and Order, London, 1928. 

Brownell, W. C. Wharton, Edith. “William C. Brownell.” Scribners, 
LxxxIv. 596-602. 

Cabell, James Branch. Hergesheimer, Joseph. ‘“‘James Branch 
Cabell.”” Am. Mercury, x11. 38-47. 

Cather, Willa. Jessup, Mary E. “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Willa Cather.”? Am. Collector, v1. 67. 

Crapsey, Adelaide. Osborn, Mary Elizabeth. ‘‘The Vocabulary in 
Adelaide Crapsey’s Verse.” AS, ut. 457-459. 

Dreiser, Theodore. McDonald, Edward D. “Dreiser before ‘Sister 
Carrie’.”” Bookman, txvu. 369-374. 

Theodore Dreiser, A Bibliography. Phila., 1928. 

Garland, Hamlin. Raw, Ruth M. “Hamlin Garland, the Romanti 
cist.”” Sewanee, xxxvi. 202-210. 

Green, Paul. Clark, Barrett H. Paul Green. N. Y., 1928. 


A critical sketch, with a list of writings. 
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Hovey, Richard. Russell, J. Almus. “The Hoveys.’”’ Dartmouth 
Alumni Mag., xx. 236-239. 

Leonard, W. E. Cason, Clarence E. ‘William Ellery Leonard.” 
Va. Q.R. 1v. 359-366. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Russell, Frances Theresa. ‘‘The Young Mr. Lewis.” 
U. of Cal. Chron. xxx. 417-427. 

Lowell, Amy. Schwartz, W. L. “A Study of Amy Lowell’s Far Eastern 
Verse.” MLN, xtirr. 145-152. 

Mencken, H. L. Harrold, Charles Frederick. ‘‘Two Critics of 
Democracy.” SAQ, xxvii. 130-141. 

Moody, William Vaughn. Shorey, Paul. “The Poetry of William 
Vaughn Moody.” The U. [of Chicago] Record, x11. 172-200. 

More, Paul E. Mercier, Louis J. A. “The Challenge of Paul Elmer 
More.” Harv. Grad. Mag. xxxtv (1926), 556-569. 

Neihardt, John G. Adkins, Nelson F. “‘A Study of John G. Neihardt’s 
‘Song of Three Friends.’ ”” AS, 111. 276-290. 

Robinson, E. A. Beebe, Lucius. Aspects of the Poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. Cambridge, Mass., 1928. 

Sherman, Stuart. Zeitlin, Jacob (ed.). Shaping Men and Women: 
Essays on Literature and Life. By Stuart Sherman. N. Y., 1928. 

Sinclair, Upton. Dell, Floyd. Upton Sinclair, a Study in Social 
Protest. N. Y., 1928. 

Spingarn, J. E. Munson, Gorham B. “Contra J. E. Spingarn.” 
Figure in the Carpet, No. 3, Feb., 1928, 7-9. 


IV. FRENCH 


I. WORD-STUDIES, GRAMMAR, VERSIFICATION 

Armstrong, E. C. “A New Claimant for the noche worn by 
Florence de Rome.” Mélanges Jeanroy, 131-140. 

Evidence from the Roman d’ Alexandre that noche may mean necklace as well 
as breastpin. 

———— ‘Jeunes Gens as Plural of Jeune Homme.” PMLA, 
xii. 311-315. 

An explanation of how the term came to be adopted as the masculine of jeunes 
filles. 


Bement, N. S. “Petrus Ramus and the Beginnings of Formal 
French Grammar.” RR, xrx. 309-323. 


The importance of his contribution to the study of grammar in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. 
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Holbrook, R. T. “Commentaires lexicographiques sur certaines 
locutions frangaises médiévales.’’ Mélanges Jeanroy, 181-189. 
Descliquer; Et ou Eh; Fatrouiller; Pour du mien; Bailler lavance. 


Holmes, U. T. “Old French Carole.” Lang, 1v. 28-30. 

Breton coroll had something to do with the history of OF caroler. Cf. M 
Forster’s criticism of this theory and Holmes’s reply, Lang., tv. 200-203. 

Hudson, M. E. The Juxtaposition of Accents at the Rime in 
French Versification. Diss. Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
105 pp. U. of P. Pubs. in Romanic Language and Literature. 

A study of this question based on examples from about 50 authors and an 
attempt to prove Teutonic influence in cases that cannot be explained by aesthetic 
considerations. 

Richardson, L. E. “OF crestange (-nie) bodel and bodel sacelier.” 
MLN, xu, 529-531. 


Used by Raschi in the sense of caecum. 

Schutz, A. H. “Two Lexicographic Notes.” Lang, 1v. 31-32. 

OF aleoir is a shelter on a wall through which one can pass. 

Wesenberg, T. G. ‘“‘The Case of the Predicate Complement after 
Reflexive Verbs in Old French.” MLN, xu. 11-17. 


Examples of the oblique case in the predicate complement of OF reflexive verbs. 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Hamilton, G. L. ‘Encore un plagiat médiéval: 
La Mappemonde de Pierre de Bauvais et les Divisiones mundi de 
Perot de Garbelai.” Mélanges Jeanroy, 627-638. 


Holmes, U. T. “The Saracen Oath in the Chansons de Geste.”’ 
MLN, xu. 84-87. 

The practice of having a Saracen swear while placing his hand upon his tooth 
comes from actual usage, still preserved among the Arabs. 

Nitze, W. A. “A Note on two Virgilian Commonplaces in Twelfth 
Century Literature.” Mélanges Jeanroy, 439-446. 

Echoes of varium et mutabile semper femina and of fama in OF poems. 


Stansbury, M. H. “Foreign Languages in the Romans d’ Aventure.” 

PQ, vit. 242-253. 

References to foreign languages and dialects in romans of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Alecis—Guillaume A. et Pathelin, by R. T. Holbrook. Berkeley, 
University of California Press. x1+128 pp. (Published both 
separately and as part of the Pubs. in Mod. Philology of the U. 
of Cal.) 
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In support of Cons’s identification of Alecis as the author of this play, Holbrook 
points out especially parallels between the Blason de Faulses Amours and Pathelin, 
and correspondences in thought and expression that occur after corresponding 
intervals in the Faintes du monde and Pathelin. 

Crestien—“‘Calogrenanz and C.’s Originality,” by R. S. Loomis. 

MLN, xu. 215-222. 

Calogrenanz in Jvain is identified with Kay; his adventure is traditional. 


Desiré—The Lays of D., Graelent and Melion, edited by E. Margaret 
Grimes. New York, Institute of French Studies, Columbia 
University. v+139 pp. 

A critical edition of these poems. 

Desputoison de l’eglise de Romme et de l’eglise de France—“Un 
débat inédit du quatorziéme siécle,”” by W. P. Shepard. Mélanges 
Jeanroy, 571-581. 

Critical edition of this débat. 

Gérard de Nevers— Prose Version of the Roman de la Violette, edited 
by Lawrence F. H. Lowe. Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
XXXIV +177 pp. Elliott monographs. 

Critical edition of this work. 


Gerbert de Montreuil—Le Roman de la Violette ou de Gerart de 
Nevers, publié par D. L. Buffum. Paris, Champion. xc1+365 pp. 
Anciens textes frangais. 

Critical edition of this twelfth century poem. 


Graelent, ee above, Desiré. 
Grans Proiere Nostre Dame, edited by J. T. Lister. RR, x1x. 115- 
129. 


Critical edition with facsimiles of this religious poem of the thirteenth century, 


Groignet et de Petit, de, édité par D. L. Buffum. Romania, tm. 
558-567. 

Critical edition of this poem. 

Gui de Cambrai—Le Vengement Alixandre, edited by Bateman 
Edwards. Princeton, Princeton University Press. x1+146 pp. 
Elliott Monographs. 

Critical edition of this poem. 


Melion, see above, Desiré. 

Passion provencale du ms. Didot, mystére du XIV® siécle, éditée 
par W. P. Shepard. Paris, Champion, 1928. xt111 +149 pp. 
A critical edition of this play, hitherto unpublished except in fragments. 


Pathelin, see above, Alecis. 
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Pélerinage Charlemagne—‘“‘Observations on the P. C.,’’ by Laura H. 
Loomis and T. P. Cross. MP, xxv. 331-354. 

Evidence that the Constantinople episode is of Celtic origin. 

Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims—‘‘A new MS. of the Récits,”’ by 
W. P. Shepard. PMLA, xuut. 895-930. 

Detailed description of a new version discovered by Shepard at the British 

Museum in 1927 with the publication of the variants found in it. 

Renaut de Beaujeu—“R. de B.,” by U. T. Holmes. RR, xvmu. 
334-338. 

Identification of him as Renault de Décise, son-in-law of Humbert de Beaujeu, 
and of the term alens applied to him as alloés. 

Roman de la Rose—‘‘The MSS. of the R. de Ja R. in the Libraries of 
Harvard and Yale Universities,’”?’ by R. L. Hawkins. RR, x1x. 
1-24. 

Description of three MSS. with facsimile reproductions of parts of them. 

Tristan—‘‘Heraldry and the ‘Tristan’ of Thomas,” by Lucy M. Gay. 
MLR, xxut. 472-475. 

Evidence of the use of heraldry in French poems written before 1170. 
- “Problems of the Tristan legend: Bleheris, the Diarmaid 

parallel; Thomas’s date,’”’ by R.S. Loomis. Romania, i111. 82-102. 
The importance of Bleheris; the relation of the continental legend to an Irish 

saga; the growth of the legend. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 
Miscellaneous. Green, F. C. ‘‘The Eighteenth-Century French Critic 

and the Contemporary Novel.” MLR, xxi. 174-187. 

Opinions of Desfontaines, Granet, Grimm, Marmontel, etc., concerning the 
novel, 

Levengood, S. L. The Use of Color im the Verse of the Pléiade. 
Princeton diss. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 124 pp. 

Studied in detail in seven poets. 

Michaud, G. L. “The Spanish Sources of certain Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury French Writers.”” MLN, xuurt. 157-163. 

The influence of Mexia, Gomara, Guevara, etc., on Bouaystuau, Tahureau, 
Montaigne, Bouchet, and other authors of essays and tales. 

Norman, H., see the following section. 

Storer, Mary E. La Mode des contes de fées. 1685-1700. Un 
épisode littéraire de la fin du XVII® siécle. Paris diss. Paris, Cham- 
pion. vi1+288 pp. Bibliothéque de la RLC. 

Mme d’Aulnoy, Charles Perrault, Mlle Lhéritier, etc. 
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Wade, I. O. ‘‘Middle-Class Philosophies, Middle-Class Philosophy, 

in the Drama of the Eighteenth Century.” MP, xxvi. 215-229. 

As expressed in a score of plays published between 1756 and 1793. 

Corneille, see below, Racine and, in the Spanish section, Amadis de 
Gaula. 

Grimm, Melchior—‘“In Defense of M.G.,’’ by Anne C. Jones. PMLA, 
XLu. 210-219. 

Evidence opposed to Reynaud’s view that Grimm came to France as a propa- 
gandist for German literature. 

Lafayette—L. in Virginia, unpublished letters from the original MSS. 
in the Va. State Library and the Library of Congress. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press. 64 pp. Institut francais de Washington. 
Introduction by G. Chinard. 

Mercier, L. A.—‘‘L.-S. M. et l’Elegy de Gray,” by E. Rovillain. 
MLN, xu, 442-445. 

Influence of the Elegy on l’ Homme sauvage. 

Racine—‘“‘Racine and Corneille during the Consulate and Empire,”’ 

by G. H. Gifford. RR, xrx, 130-140. 
Performances and criticism at that time. 
“R. Janséniste malgré lui,” by F. A. Waterhouse. 

Sewanee Review, xxxvi. 441-455. 

Even in his pagan plays R. believes in “grace,” that of Aphrodite, if not of 

Jehovah. 

Ramus, see above, section I, Bement. 

Rousseau—‘‘La Querelle Hume-Rousseau. Un Document inédit,”’ by 
A. Schinz. Annales J.-J. Rousseau, xvi. 13-49. 

Letter of Hume to Mme Belot (la présidente de Meiniéres) and a brief note 


by Hume concerning Rousseau, both in the Morgan Library and previously un- 
published. 





— “Note,” by A. Schinz. Annales J.-J. Rousseau, xvi. 
322-324. 
Rousseau documents recently added to the Morgan Library. 


——--— “Le probléme de la date du premier séjour de Mme de 
Warens aux Charmettes,”’ by A. Schinz and Isabel Lawrence. RHL, 
Xxxv. 85-91. 

Argument in favor of 1736. 

———— ‘The Paradox of Rousseau,” by Jeanette Tresnon. 
PMLA, xutrt. 1010-1025. 

A reply to G. R. Havens’ interpretation of Rousseau. 


Sedaine. ‘The Title of S.’s Le Philosophe sans le savoir,” by I. O. 
Wade.¥ PMLA, xxut. 1026-1038. 
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An explanation of how the incorrect notion arose that the play was originally 
called le Duel. 
Voltaire. ‘‘A Note on V.’s Commentaire historique,”’ by N. L. Torrey. 
MLN, xu. 439-442. 
Wagniére’s marginal comments on this work in a copy preserved at Leningrad. 
———— “Sur le Zadig de V.; Quelques influences probables,” 
by E. E. R. Rovillain. PMLA, xu. 447-455. 
Iamblichus, Lucian, Cyrano de Bergerac, Swift, abbé J. Terrasson and the 
Gaudentio di Lucca. 
———— The Merope of George Jeffreys as a Source of V.’s Mérope, 
by T. E. Oliver. Urbana, University of Ill. Press. 111 pp. 
Introductory study and republication of J.’s play in order to prove that V. 
borrowed substantially from it. 
“The Private Library of V. at Leningrad,” by G. R. 
Havens and N. L. Torrey. PMLA, xxtutr. 990-1009. 
An account of this library of 7500 volumes, purchased by Catherine the Great 
and removed to her capital in 1779. 
“Une parodie inédite du‘ Mahomet’ de V.: l’Empirique,’ ” 
by G. L. van Roosbroeck. RHL, xxxv. 235~240. 
A parody of 1743 by Favart. 
“V.and Peter Annet’s Life of David,” by N. L. Torrey. 
PMLA, xuttl. 836-843. 
Influence of Annet upon V.’s Saul. 
“‘V.’s Marginal Comments upon Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
by G. R. Havens. MLN, xuim. 429-439. 
Comments found in a copy of the edition of Pope published in 1735 and pre- 
served at Leningrad. 
Vigneulles, Philippe de—‘‘Deux historiettes de P. de V.,” by C. H. 
Livingston. Mélanges Jeanroy, 469-476. 
Publication, with commentary, of nouvelles 53 and 74. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
Miscellaneous. Carnahan, D. H. “The Spirit of the Nain Jaune. 
Its attitude towards Chauteaubriand and Romanticism.” PMLA, 
XLII. 844-862. 
Hostility of the paper (1814-16) towards Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél, and 
other writers. 


Chinard, G. “La littérature francaise dans la littérature du sud des 
Etats-Unis d’aprés le ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ 1834-1864.” 
RLC, vi. 87-99. 
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Opinions expressed in this magazine in regard to French authors from the 
Classical period to the middle of the last century. 

Evans, D. O. “French Romanticism and British Reviewers.” 
FQ, 1x. 225-237. 

Judgments passed upon contemporary French writers by critics in British 
reviews between 1812 and 1848. 

Norman, Hilda. Swindlers and Rogues in French Drama. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. x+259 pp. 

From Moliére to the beginning of the present century. 

Smith, Marion E. Une Anglaise intellectuelle sous la restauration, 
Miss Mary Clarke. Paris diss. Paris, Champion. 147 pp. 

Biography and literary relations with various Frenchmen. 

Stone, S. I. “Notes on l’ Aube romantique of P. Lafond.” MP 
xxv. 380-382. 

Chiefly concerned with Soumet. 

Titchener, Frances H., L’ Ecole auvergnate. Radcliffe diss. Paris, 
Champion. 109 pp. 

Literary and linguistic study of Vermenouze and his group. 
Balzac—“Bonald and Balzac,” by J. F. Jackson. PMLA, XLII. 

456-462. 

Influence of Bonald upon Balzac. 

“Les Employés and Scénes de la vie bureaucratique,”’ 

by G. M. Fess. MLN, xuut. 236-242. 

Balzac’s imitation of H. Monnier. 

“Note on B.’s Maitre Cornélius,” by G. D. Morris. 

PQ, vu. 308-309. 

An obvious error in date is a misprint, not a slip of the pen. 


“Was B.’s Illusions Perdues influenced by Stendhal?” 
by F. M. Warren. MLN, xtutt. 179-180. 
A suggestion that it was influenced by /e Rouge et le Noir. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly—‘‘Spanish Sources of the ‘Diabolism’ of B. d’A,” 
by E. B. Place. RR, x1x. 332-338. 


Influence of the novelas of Marfa de Zayas y Sotomayor on Une vieille mattresse. 


Baudelaire—‘‘A Note on B.,” by L. P. Shanks. MLN, xum. 181. 
The name of Jeanne Duval may be hidden in A Valentine, Enigma. 


“B.’s Philosophy of Dandyism,” by S. A. Rhodes. 
Sewanee Review, xxxvi. 387-404. 
His defense of an aristocracy of art. 
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Bonald, see above, Balzac. 

Boylesve—‘‘B. redividus,” by A. Schaffer. MLN, xu. 41-47. 
His fame since 1908 and his posthumous works. 

Chateaubriand—C. and Homer, by C. R. Hart. Diss. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press. 168 pp. Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Litera- 
tures and Languages. 

Homer’s influence upon Chateaubriand. 
————. “C..’s Contribution to Philhellenism,’”’ by E. Malakis. 

M P, xxvr. 91-105. 

His literary and political activity in regard to this question. 
‘‘Quelques origines littéraires de ‘René’,’”’ by G. Chinard. 

PMLA, xuu1. 288-302. 

As the literary background furnished by Ovid, Diderot, Mercier, etc., explains 
the story, it is unnecessary to suppose that C. depicted his sister in his heroine. 
see above, Carnahan. 

Coppée—‘‘A Comparison of the Poetry of Frangois Coppée and 
Eugéne Manuel,” by A. Schaffer. PMLA, xtut. 1039-1054. 

A comparison with special emphasis upon the question of their relative priority 
as “le poéte des humbles.” 

Coster—‘‘Some Sources of C. de Coster’s Ulenspiegel: Van Meteren’s 
Chronique,” by B. M. Woodbridge. FQ, x. 155-170. 

Flaubert—“F. and the Devil,” by M. Rudwin. Open Court, xu. 
659-666. 

Especially in the Tentation de Saint-Antoine. 
———— “Terpsichore, Apollo, and Mrs. Grundy,”’ by L. P. 

Shanks. Bookman, txvit. 409-410. 

Confirmation of an incident recorded by Flaubert. 

France, A.—‘‘M. Bergeret et la crminologie,” by R. Vigneron. MP, 
XXVI. 129-148. 

The sources of a passage in /e Mannequin d’Osier in earlier productions by France 
and elsewhere. 

Gautier—‘‘Théophile G. and ‘L’Art Pour L’Art,’ ” by A. Schaffer. 
Sewanee Review, xxxvi. 405-417. 

Gautier’s importance in the movement. 


———-— “The Ideas of Théophile G.’s L’ Ari expressed in prose 
in 1841,” by S. I. Stone. MP, xxv. 382-383. 


Gourmont—The Freeman’s Morals. A Critique of the Philosophy of 
R. de G., by W. R. Crawford. Pennsylvania diss. Philadelphia. 


50 pp. 
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Hugo—‘‘A Note on Hernani, 1v, 1,” by H. C. Lancaster. MLN, 
XL. 467. 
The number thirteen suggested by Genesis, XXVII, 9. 

Lenormand—‘“‘Le Mal, Force Dramatique chez M. Lenormand,” 
by A. J. Dickman. RR, x1x. 218-231. 
Studied in five of his plays. 


“Le temps est un songe et \‘Intersigne de Villiers,” by 
A. J. Dickman. MLN, xu. 531-533. 
Influence of Villiers de l’Isle Adam upon Lenormand. 


Manuel, see above, Coppée. 

Maupassant—‘“‘Some Common Elements in Vigny and M.,” by R. P. 
Bowen. Sewanee Review, xxxvi. 418-425. 
Examples of stoicism in M.’s work. 


Maurras—Charles Maurras by A. Whitridge. Paris, éditions de la 
pensée latine. 

M érim ée—‘“‘Notes sur les sources de M.,”’ by A. H. Krappe. RHL, 
XxxXv. 256-260. Mungo Park and Tamango; various folk tales 
and Mateo Falcone. 

Monnier, see above, Balzac. 

Nerval—“‘Gérard de N.: mystic and madman,” by M. Rudwin. 
FQ, x. 81-85. 

Nerval’s interest in the supernatural and its effect upon him. 

Prévost-Paradol—“‘Le suicide de P.-P. a Washington et l’opinion 
américaine,” by O. Guerlac. RLC, vim. 100-112. 

Opinions expressed in American journals just before and just after his death. 


Stendhal, see above, Balzac. 
Toqueville—“Unpublished Letters of Alexis de T.,” by R. L. Haw- 
kins. RR, x1x. 195-217. 
Publication of eight letters to Jared Sparks and Charles Sumner written 
between 1832 and 1858. 
Vigny, see above, Maupassant. 
Villiers de I’Isle Adam, see above, Lenormand. 


V. SPANISH 


Bibliography. Lyser, Alice I. ‘‘Spain and Spanish America in the 
Libraries of the University of California, A Catalogue of Books. 
I. The General and Departmental Libraries.” U. of Cal. 846 pp. 
(double cols.) 
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I. LINGUISTICS 
Phonology. Hills, E. C. “Drift in the Romance Languages.” Hisp, 

x1. 123-30. 

Relative divergence from Vulgar Latin. 

Syntax. Beardsley, W. A. ‘“‘Use of Adjectives by the Spanish Mystics.” 

Hisp, x1. 29-41. 

Treats chiefly of adjectival position. 

Colburn, G. B. “The Complementary Infinitive and its Pronoun 
Object.” Hisp, x1. 424-29. 

Parker, E. F. “Ignored Values of the Preterit Tense.”’ Hisp, x1. 
218-20. 

Wofsy, S. A. “A Note on mds que.”” RR, x1x. 41-48. 

Discussion of mds que when not comparative nor equivalent to aungue. [In 
some of the examples cited it seems to be elliptical for cuanto mds que.] 
Lexicology. Blondheim, D. S. ‘Gleanings from the Bible of Alva.” 

Medieval Studies in memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, 317-27. 

Important Spanish etymologies. 

Espinosa, A. M. “The Language of the ‘Cuentos populares espafi- 
oles’.”” Lang, 1v 18-27; 111-19. 

Study of following words: arrullar; asin (asina, ansina); atija (abuja, aujero, 
abujero, bujero); bubulilla; contimads; dempués (dimpués, empués, depués, depué, 
espués, dispués, endepué); espetonar (espitonar). 

Hamilton, G. L. “The Royal Mark of the Merovingians and 
Kindred Phenomena.” Medieval Studies in memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperle Loomis. 301-316. 

Proposes a new etymology for cerda, and illustrates a passage in Don Quijote, 
Part I, Chap. XXX. 

Pedreira, A. S. ‘‘De los nombres de Puerto Rico.” REG, t. 18-33. 
Versification. Buceta, E. ‘“‘Apuntaciones sobre el soneto con estram- 

bote en la literatura espafiola.”” RHI, txxu. 460-74. 

Meaning of estrambote, form, vogue in 17th century, etc. 

Espinosa, A. M. ‘‘La sinalefa y la compensacién entre versos en la 
versificacién espanola.”’ RR, x1x. 289-301. 

Further arguments in support of view expressed in RR, xvi, and based chiefly 
upon a study of four complete texts earlier than the 17th century. 

Morley, S. G. ‘‘La modificaci6n del acento de la palabra en el verso 
castellano.” RFE, xiv. 256-72. 


II. SPANISH LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 
Berceo (G. de) Marden, C. C. Cuatro Poemas de Berceo (Milagros de 
la iglesia robada y de Teofilo, y Vidas de Santa Oria y de San Millan. 
Madrid, 107 pp. 
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Critical edition based upon an early 14th century manuscript discovered by the 
editor. 


General Estoria. Solalinde, A. G. ‘El juicio de Paris en el ‘Alexandre’ 
y en la ‘General Estoria’.”” RFE, xv. 1-51. 
Sources of the Judgment of Paris in the Alexandre and relationship between the 
versions of this episode in the Alexandre and in the General Estoria. 


Tristan de Leonis (Cuento de) Edited from the unique manuscript 
Vatican 6428 by G. T. Northup. Chicago Press, 298 pp. 
Introduction contains new arguments to support the view that the Spanish 

versions of the Tristram story are derived from Italian translations of French 

originals. 

Zamora (Gil de) Rey, A. “Correspondence of the Spanish Miracles of 
the Virgin.” RR, xrx. 151-53. 

Correspondence of Gil de Zamora’s collection of miracles of the Virgin with 
those of Berceo and Alphonso the Wise. 


III. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


General. Berzunza, J. “Notes on Witchcraft and Alcahueterta.”’ 
RR, x1x. 141-50. 
Special reference to the Celestina. 


Delano, L. K. “The Sonnet in the Golden Age Drama of Spain.” 
Hisp, x1. 25-28. 

Heaton, H. C. “Two Sixteenth Century Dramatic Works.” 
R Hi, txxtr. 1-101. 

Reprint of Comedia llamada Grassandora by Juan Uzeda de Sepflveda and 
Egloga hecha por Salazar de Breno y otros tres companeros suyos, hitherto practically 
unknown. 


Hill, J. M. ‘‘Adiciones a las ‘Coplas de trescientas cosas més.” 
R Hi, wxxir. 527-29. 

Hill, J. M. ‘Some Verse of or about Lisardo.” R Hi, txxu. 504-26. 

Verses printed from manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional that contain refer- 
ences to the pseudonym Lisardo. 


Templin, E. H. “The Carolingian Tradition in the Spanish Drama 
of the Golden Age (excluding Lope de Vega).” Stanford University 
Abstracts of Dissertations, Vol. 11 (1926-27), 135-37. 

Chiefly a study of plays based on Carolingian material found in Ariosto and 
Boiardo, and in the ballads. 


Amadis de Gaula. Matulka, B. The Cid as a Courtly Hero from the 
Amadis to Corneille. New York, 54 pp. 
Influence of Amadts upon the evolution of the courtly Cid. 
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Calderon de la Barca. Osma, J. M. de. “Estudios sobre Calderén de 
la Barca. Notas a la comedia ‘Con quien vengo, vengo.”’ Hisp, 
x1. 221-26. 


On internal evidence assigns 1630 as probable date of composition. 


Schons, D. ‘“‘A Calderén Document.” RR, x1x. 157. 
Departure of Diego, the dramatist’s brother, for Mexico in 1608. 


Celestina. Davis, R. New Data on the Authorship of Act I of the 
‘Comedia de Calisto y Melibea’.”” 58 pp. (Iowa). 


Syntactical evidence that Act I was written earlier than Acts II-XVI, and by 
another person. 


Cervantes. Lussky, A. E. See German Bibliography: Tieck. 

Rio, A. del. ‘‘Quijotismo y cervantismo.”” RE H, 1. 241-67. 
Géngora. Benardete, M. J. ‘‘Géngora Revaluated.”” RE H, 1. 365-89. 

Kane, E. K. Gongorism and the Golden Age. A Study of Exuberance 
and Unrestraint in the Arts. xv1+275 pp. 

Many of the conclusions are unfounded, but the discussion of gongorism in 
relation to the other arts deserves attention. 


Granada, Fr. Luis de. Switzer, R. The Ciceronian Style in Fr. Luis 
de Granada. 158 pp. (Columbia). 

Hurtado de Mendoza (D.). Crawford, J. P. W. ‘Notes on the Poetry 
of Don Diego de Mendoza.” MLR, xxttr. 346-51. 
Arguments in favor of identification of ‘‘Marfira” with Dofa Marina de 

Aragon, and sources of five compositions. 

Leonardo de Argensola (B.). Green, O. H. “Some Inedited Verses of 
Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola.”’ R Hi, xxi. 475-92. 


Published from a manuscript appendix to a copy of the 1634 edition of the 
Rimas prepared by a friend of the poet. 


Green, O. H. “Sources of Two Sonnets of Bartolomé Leonardo de 
Argensola.” MLN, vx. 163-165. 
Influence of Petrarch. 
Luna (H. de). Sims, E. R. La segunda Parte dela vida de Lazarillo de 
Tormes. University of Texas. xxvu1+138 pp. 
Edited with introduction and notes. 
Mira de Amescua. Krappe, A. H. “More on the voces del cielo.” 
RR, xrx. 154-56. 
Further arguments in favor of the view that this device employed by the 
dramatist is derived from kledonomancy. 
Montemayor. See Donne, English Bibliography. 
Whyte, F. “Three autos of Jorge de Montemayor.” PMLA, 
XLII. 953-989. 
Edited with introdyction and notes. 
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Quevedo. Hill, J. M. “Una jacara de Quevedo.” R Hi, 1xxu. 493- 
503. 

Ruiz de Alarcén. Pérez, E. ‘“Influencia de Plauto y Terencio en el 
teatro de Ruiz de Alarc6n.” Hisp, x1. 131-49. 
V4zquez-Arjona, C. ‘“Elementos autobiégraficos e ideolégicos en 

el teatro de Alarc6n.”” R Hi, txxtr. 557-615. 

Sufrez de Robles (P.). Gillet, J. E. ‘Danza del santisimo Naci- 
miento.” PMLA, xtut. 614-34. 2 
Edited with introduction and notes. 


Vega Carpio. Brooks, J. “Slavery in the Works of Lope de Vega.” 
RR, x1x. 232-43. 
Dale, G. I. ‘A Second Source of Lope’s ‘El castigo del discreto’.” 
MLN, xut1. 310-12. 
An episode in the Historia del Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa. 


Gillet, J. E. ‘“‘Caramuel de Lobkowitz and his Commentary 
(1668) on Lope de Vega’s ‘Arte nuevé de hacer comedias’.” PQ, 
vir. 120-37. 

Morley, S. G. “‘A Lost Autograph of Lope de Vega.”’ Hisp, x1. 
43-44. 

La fuerza lastimosa mentioned by Ticknor as forming part of his library in a 
letter to Gayangos dated 1842. 


Solenni, G. V. M. de. “The Source of Lope de Vega’s ‘El Brasil 
restituido’.” RE 4H, 1. 168-69. 
Zayas y Sotomayor. See Barbey d’Aurévilly, French Bibliography. 


IV. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


General. Williams, G. L. W. “‘The Persistence of Spanish Tradition 
in the Works of Eduardo Marquina, Ricardo Leén and Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra.” Stanford University Abstracts of Dissertations, 
Vol. m1. 82-90. 

Alarcén (P. A. de). Gillet, J. E. “A New Anologue of Alarcén’s 
‘El sombrero de tres picos’.” R Hi, txxut. 618-628. 

A flying sheet of the latter eighteenth or early nineteenth century containing 

a new metrical version of the story. 


Caballero (Fernén). Hespelt, E. H. ‘‘The Porto Rican Episode in the 
Life of Fernan Caballero.”” RE H, 1. 162-67. 

Castelar. Schneider, F. ‘Goethe, Heine und Emilio Castelar.” 
PQ, vir. 334-37. 
Influence of Heine’s criticism of Goethe upon Castelar’s essay, Helena con- 

siderada como simbolo del arte cldsico. 


Garcia Gutiérrez. Adams, N. B. “A Note on Garcia Gutiérrez and 
Ossian.” PQ, vir. 402-404. 
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Jovellanos. Torres Rioseco, A. “Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, 
poeta romantico.” REH, 1. 146-61. 

Larra. Tarr, F. C. ‘“Larra’s ‘Duende satfrico del dia’.” MP, xxv. 
31-46. 
Literary development and position in history of costumbrista movement. 

Luzén. Cano, J. La Poética de Luzén. Toronto, 141 pp. (Columbia). 
Luzan’s indebtedness to predecessors and original elements found in La Poética. 


Pérez Galdos. Krappe, A. H. ‘The Sources of B. Pérez Galdés, 

‘Dojia Perfecta,’ Cap. v1.” PQ, vir. 303-6. 

Passages in Heine’s Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland 
and in Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. 

Warshaw, J. “Errors in Biographies of Galdés.”’ Hisp, x1. 485-99. 
Unamuno. Padin, J. ‘El concepto de lo real en las Gltimas novelas de 


Unamuno.”’ Hisp, xt. 418-23. 
Romera-Navarro, M. Miguel de Unamuno, Novelista, Poeta, 


Ensayista. Madrid, 328 pp. (Pennsylvania). 


V. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


General. Coester, A. The Literary History of Spanish America. 


2d ed. 522 pp. 
De Vitis, M. A. Florilegio del parnaso americano. Barcelona, 589 pp. 


Fernandez de Lizardi. Spell, J. R. ‘Fernandez de Lizardi and his 


Critics.” Hisp, x1. 233-45. 
Spell, J. R. ‘Fernandez de Lizardi: A Bibliography.”  Hisp. 


Amer. Hist. Rev., vit. 490-507. 

Urbaneja Achelpol. Ratcliff, D. F. ‘‘Urbaneja Achelpol.” RE, 
1. 133-45. 

Vela (E.). Spell, J. R. ‘‘Three Manuscript Plays by Eusebio Vela.”’ 
REH, t. 268-73. 


VI. FOLK-LORE 
Gillet, J. E. ‘‘The ‘Coplas del Perro del Alba’.” MP, xxvi. 123-28. 
Additional material to study published in MP, xx111. 417-44. 


Mason, J. A., and Espinosa, A. M. “Porto Rican Folk-Lore; Folk 
Tales.” Jour. of Am. Folk-Lore, xu. 313-414. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Poetry. Lang, H. R. ‘Readings from the Ajuda-Codex of Old 
Portuguese Lyrics.’ Neophil, x11. 262-66. 
Emendations to Edition of Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos. 
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Phonology. Williams, E. B. ‘Three Irregular Portuguese (and 
Galician) Imperfects.” MLN, x.ut. 468-71. 
Tinha, vinha and punha explained as the result of progressive and regressive 
nasalization. 


VI. ITALIAN 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Mazzoni, Guido. “L Accademia della Crusca.” Jial. V, 1-3. 

The work on the dictionary as carried on by the reformed academy, and its 
other work. 

Rajna, Pio. ‘Un Indovinello volgare scritto alla fine del secolo 
VIII 0 al principio del IX.”’ Speculum 111, 291-313. 

The riddle of the fingers writing with a pen, discovered by Schiaparelli in an 8th 
century ms. at Verona. The words belong to an Italian dialect of Friuli, notwith- 
standing the Latin appearance of some of them. They belong to the end of the 
8th or the beginnizn of the 9th century, and are the earliest Romance monument. 
A characteristically thorough-going and delicately accurate examination, followed 
by an examination of similar riddles of the same period in Latin. 


Vaughan, H. H. ‘The Importance of the Dialect in Italy.” Jtal. 
v, 56-60. 


The dialects in ancient and mediaeval Italy. The development of the Tuscan 
as the literary language. Modern dialect literature. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE XIIIth 
. AND XIVth CENTURIES 


Pound, E. “Donna mi prega by Guido Cavalcanti, etc.” The 
Dial, txxxv, 1-20. 

Translation in verse of the poem, followed by a “Partial explanation,” the 
Italian text from one of the MSS, and remarks on Italian versification in general. 
Dante. Baldwin, G. E. The New Beatrice; or the Virtue that Counsels. 

A study in Dante. London, Milford. New York, The Columbia 

University Press, 1928. 

Di Marco, E. “La piu grave questione politica d’Italia vista 
attraverso il pensiero di Dante. La questione romana.” Mens 
Italica 1, 53-58. 

Dante’s views as to the relation of Pope and Emperor, applied to the modern 
question of the temporal power. 

Formichi, C. “Il Simbolismo nella Vita Nuova e nel Canzoniere 
di Dante Alighieri.” Jtal. v, 81-85. 

Approval of the theory of Luigi Valli in his // Linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei 
fedeli d’amore, Roma, Optima, 1928. Criticism of the interpretations by which 
Valli supports his theory. 
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Gilbert, A. H. ‘Had Dante Read the Politics of Aristotle?” 
PMLA. xtum, 602-613. 

Reasons for doubting whether Dante was acquainted directly with the Politics. 
Citations, and other passages the contents of which are derived from that work, 
are examined with a view to detecting their direct source. 


“The Paradox of Paradise.” The Personalist, 1x, 100-112. 
The “paradox”’ is the consciousness of evil in the minds of the saints in heaven. 


The happiness of the saints consists chiefly in knowledge, which implies the knowl- 
edge of evil as well as good. 


Grandgent, C. H. ‘“Vele di Mar.” Forty-Fifth and Forty-Sixth 
Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. pp. 1-10. 

An enquiry into Dante’s acquaintance with sea-faring, as shown in his illustra- 
tions. Translations in English verse. 


Johnston, O. M. ‘‘The Ugolino Episode.”” R.R. x1x, 328-331. 


Inf. xxx. 74: “E tre di li chiamai poi che fur morti.” The Greek and Roman 
custom, as illustrated in the Odyssey and the Aeneid, of calling three times upon 
the dead, is thought to account for the tre di, even if this reading is a later substitute 
for an original due di. 


Lloyd, C. F. “The Landscape of the Divine Comedy.” Willison’s 
Monthly. Toronto. tv, 173-175. 


Comment on the nature scenes in the Commedia. 


III. LITERATURE IN THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES 


Altrocchi, R. ‘‘Tasso’s Holograph Annotations to Horace’s Ars 
Poetica.”” PMLA. xuutt, 931-952. 

A study of notes written by Torquato Tasso in the 1482 edition of the works 
of Horace belonging to the John Hay Library, Brown University. The authenticity 
of the notes, their meaning and date. 


Bullock, W. L. ‘‘The Precept of Plagiarism in the Cinquecento.” 
MP. xxv, 293-312. 

The precept of “imitation of other writers” was substituted for Aristotle’s 
doctrine of mimesis from the first century B.C., acquiring authority from Cicero 
and Quintilian. The history of its varied growth in the sixteenth century. Castel- 
vetro is responsible for its death. 


Mustard, W. P. Editor. Aeneae Siluii De Curialium Miseriis 


Epistola. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1928. 
102 pp. 
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IV. LITERATURE IN THE XVIIIth, XIXth AND XXth 
CENTURIES 


Cleasby, H. L. “‘The Masterpiece of Luigi Capuana.” Reprinted 
from Papers in Honor of Charles Frederick Johnson. Trinity College. 
Hartford, Conn. 1928. 

Capuana’s I] Marchese di Roccaverdina. 

Goggio, E. ‘Benjamin Franklin and Italy.” RR, x1x, 302-308. 

Translations of Franklin’s works and various incidents showing the popularity 
and influence of Franklin in contemporary Italy. 

Martini, F. M. “Il Teatro italiano contemporaneo.” Mens Italica, 
1, 9-15. 

An historical review of the Italian drama from the middle of the last century 
to present times. 

Vittorini, D. ‘Ferdinando Paolieri and the Disintegration of 
Naturalism.” Books Abroad, 1, 2-5. 

“Mario Puccini e l’antidannunzianesimo nella letteratura 
italiana contemporanea.” Ital. v, 61-62. 





Chiefly 4 propos of Puccini’s Da D’Annunzio a Pirandello. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 
Buzzi, P. “Il Teatro lirico italiano.’”’ Mens Italica, 1, 41-44. 
A rapid review of Italian musical composers for the theatre, to the present day. 
Huntington, T. W. Jr. Editor. The Italiana Bibliography. An 


approach to a comprehensive selected record of books in the English 
language relating to Italy. New York, 1928. 45 pp. 


This first edition lists 1380 works in prose only, classified as to subject, and has 
an appendix containing a list of translations. Each item bears the number of the 
Library of Congress card except in the few cases where the book is not in the 


Library. 

Koopman, H. L. “The John Hay Library.” Jtal. v, 32-33. 

The large collection of Italian books in this library of Brown University. 
Important items. 


Vidari, G. “Il Contributo del pensiero italiano alla filosofia 
moderna.” Mens Italica, 1, 27-32. 


Currents of ideas in Italian philosophy from the 15th to the 19th century. 
Wroth, L. C. “The John Carter Brown Collection.” Jial. v, 33. 


This collection at Brown University contains material for the study of early 
relations between America and Italy. 
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ADDENDA TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 1927 


Bigongiari, D. “The Text of Dante’s Monarchia.” Speculum, 
mm, 457-462. 

Criticism of readings in the critical edition of Rostagno. 

Bloch, M. ‘‘When did Simone Martini go to Avignon?” Speculum, 
11, 470-472. 

With regard to the dating of the sonnets of Petrarch: Per mirar Policleto and 
Quando giunse a Simon. 

Krappe, A. H. ‘“‘Notes on Dante’s Inferno.” Archivum Romani- 
cum, XI, 592-603. 

Possible sources of figures, symbols, and motives in Jnf., 1, v, and xV-xvII. 

Ross, J. B. ‘On the Early History of Leontius’ Translation of 
Homer.” Classical Philology, xxt1, 341-355. 

The evidence as to the dates and circumstances of the translation and the 
transcription by Petrarch’s copyist. 

Thornton, H. H. “The Authorship of the Poems Ascribed to 
Frederick II, ‘Rex Fredericus’, and King Enzio.” Speculum, u, 
463-469. 

History of previous discussion, criticism of evidence, conclusions. 


VII. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Collitz, Hermann. ‘Das schwache Priteritum als Mischbildung.”’ 
PMLA, xtvin, 593-601. 

Two layers in the weak preterite, one preserving the perfect form of the old 
medio-passive; the other going back to the IE simple active aorist. 

Karsten, T. E. “Zur Kenntnis der dltesten germanischen Lehn- 
worter des Ostseefinnischen.” A PS, 1. 

Meinhardt, Emilie A. Ueber den Begriff und die Verwertung des 
Hasslichen im Spiegel der deutschen Kultur bis auf Lessing (Chicago 
Diss.) 

Prokosch, Eduard. ‘“Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht.”’ 
MFDU, xx, 129-133: Inhaltsangabe; 203-208: Der Ursprung der 
germanischen Sprachen: 241-245: Das Werden der deutschen 
Sprache.” 

A scientific discussion presented in popular fashion. 


Gothic 
Hedin, Naboth. ‘The Silver Bible at Uppsala.” ASR, xv1, 107- 
108. 


Brief account of the recent photostatic reproduction of the great Gothic manu- 
script which, it has been discovered, was written by two hands. , 
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Sturtevant. “‘Two Notes on the Gothic Text.” PQ, vi, 78-82. 

Explanation of two difficult words: i. gastojanaim, ii. Thess., tii. 2, which 
he connects with the root sto in the meaning of “place.” 2. Usskarjan; Unskaus 
which he believes to be related in spite of the difference of meaning. 

“The Use of the Weak Inflection of the Gothic Adjective 
in a Vocative Function.” PQ, vu, 199-201. 

Gives illustrations in support of Curme’s idea that the weak adjective simply 
expresses an exclamation, whereas the strong form adds the force of a declaration 
or predication. 

“The Consonant f in Gothic stoép:stopum.” Language, 
Iv, 109-110. 

Plausible argument to show that it is analogy to the type -d): dbum which 
prevailed in the sixth ablaut series. 

“A Note on the Gothic Particle pau” MLN, x.1, 
242-244. 
Discussion of bau as adverb and as disjunctive particle. 


Scandinavian 


Dahlstrom, A. H. The Germanic K-Formations in the Scandinavian 
Languages (Chicago Dissertation still in MS). 

Presents a list of 739 words, verbs, nouns and adjectives which contain this 
suffix. The verbs are mainly diminutives, duratives, factitives, inchoatives or 
intensives. The nouns are largely diminutives but may further express some 
quality or act. In some few cases they are proper names or geographical terms. 
The adjectives express either mental or physical qualities. 

“Scandinavian K Suffixal Epithets with Pejorative 
Meaning.” SS, x, 56-59. 
List of nearly a hundred words having this suffix in the various dialects. 


Old Norse 


Flom, G. T. The Bogarthing Law of the Codex Tunsbergensis 
( Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit. x, 4.) 

A diplomatic reprint of fols. 14*-91* of this MS, containing the national law 
of King Magntis Hékonsson as applying to the Bogarthing in southeastern Norway. 


Fragments of AM.315E of the Older Gulathing Law, 





from an Old Norwegian Codex of the XIII. Century with Facsimile 
and Introduction ( Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit. x11, No. 1.) 
Diplomatic reprint together with a minute study of the script and of the 
principle of vowel harmony. 
“The Writing of n and nn in Hand III of the Thidreks- 
saga.” APS. 1, 170-180. 
Double » is abbreviated as ii, 7 or n 393 times to 24 instances of nn. 
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Jackson, J. H. A Stylistic Device of the Sagas Involving the Syntax 
of the Superlative in Old Norse (Studies in English, Univ. of Texas, 
No. 8, 50-64.) 

Treats the use of the superlative in an absolute sense, not to indicate a com- 
parison, but to express a very high degree or grade. 

Owen, Francis. ‘“‘Alliteration in the Runic Inscriptions.” M P. 
xxv, 397-408. 

Twenty-one out of 29 alliterating inscriptions contain no evidence of conscious 
alliteration; eight are doubtful. They have no common metrical principles. 

Sturtevant, A. M. “Zum U-Umlaut im Nordischen.” JEGP. 
XxviI, 67-82. 

(1) The u-umlauts are best explained by assuming i not e as general Germanic. 
(2) West and North Germanic e is not a direct continuation of IE, but in ac- 
cordance with Collitz the result of a breaking. 

“Altnordisch TIGR.” JEGP. xxvun, 371-382. 


Seeks to prove as against Noreen that figr is the oldest form of the word and 
that tegr is a breaking of an original 7. In this he sees a further coroboration of 
Collitz’s view that IE e and # fell together in PG except before h and r. 


“Some Vowel Variations in Certain Old Norse Words.” 
SP. xxv, 3. 375-384. 


Attempts to explain vowel variations in eleven sets of words where previous 
explanations have been either incorrect or inadequate. 
“The Suffix -sk in Old Norse Elska.” AJP, xt.1x, 
188-195. 


Concludes, as against Collitz, that -sk does not represent the IE sk-suffix but 
a secondary Germanic sk-suffix originating in verbal abstract substantives in 
*-isk-On. 
“Notes on the Substitution of the J-Suffix for the 
V-Suffix in the Old Norse Verb.”” SS. x, 26-30. 


Treats in full the changes in two classes of verbs: 1. Those ending in -ng or 
-gg; 2. jan-verbs ending in -/w and -rw. 


“Certain Old Norse Suffixes.” MP. xxvi, 149-159. 


(1) Shows that the suffix -()eskja is not derived, as generally assumed, from 
PG -iskjon, but represents a secondary formation due to analogy with adjectives 
in -esk— <*-isk-; (2) Treats the suffixes -urd, aldi, -atta and -ord. 


Icelandic 


Einarson, Stefan. ‘‘On Some Points of Icelandic Dialectal Pronunci- 
ation.” APS. m1, 264-279. 


A detailed analysis of the dialectal distribution of five vowel and consonant 
changes of Modern Icelandic. 
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Danish 


Prince, John D. “The Idioms of Jutland.” Amer. Phil. Soc. 
Proceedings, Lxv1, 191-209. 

Brief treatment of the phonetic and grammatical peculiarities of the four 
Juttish dialects with examples. 


Dutch 


Barnouw, A. J. ‘Note Concerning the Diminutive in Dutch.” 
The Netherland American Foundation Monthly Letter, March, 1928. 


German 


Collitz, Klara H. “The Suffix -EI in Modern German.” GR. 11, 
55-76. 

Exhaustive treatment giving long lists of words ending in -ei together with 
their various meanings. 

Heffner, R.S. The Language of the Frankfurt Passion Play and its 
Relation to the Frankfurt Dialect and to Standard German. ( Harvard 
Univ. Summaries of Theses Accepted in 1925, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 
67-69.) 


Detailed study showing that the language of the play is no further from the 
general line of development followed by the early Schriftsprache than was Luther’s 
early dialect. 


II. LITERATURE 


Bibliography. Palmblad, H. V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.” New 
Int. Year Book, 1928, 716-717. 


Old Norse 


Andrews, A. L. ‘‘Old Norse Notes.” MLN. xu, 166-171. 
Explanation of the phrase “Head of Mimir’’ as the fountain of knowledge. 
“The Hervarar Saga.” MP. xxv, 149-161. 
The MS R shows the closest adherence to the original saga; U was written by 
a man with learned pretensions; H goes back to U. 
Hermannson, Halldér. Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland. Islandica, 
vol. xvi1 (Cornell Univ.) 


Account of the interest taken by this Englishman in Iceland and of the assis- 
tance he rendered in a trying period of its history. 


“Queen Thyra Danmarkarbét.” SS. x, 111-114. 
Discusses the runic inscription on the older Jaellinge stone and agrees with 
the new interpretation of Hans Brix that the expression meaning “Savior of Den- 
mark” refers not to the queen, as generally supposed, but to King Gorm her hus- 
band, who erected the stone in her memory. 
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“Notes on the Sverris Saga.” GR. 111, 262-276. 
Discusses: 1. the authenticity of the speeches; 2. the extent of the Grfla 
which he considers with Koht to extend only to the close of chapter 39. 
Jackson, J. H. “Odinn’s Meetings with Sigmundr and Sigurdr 
in the Volsungasaga.”” MLN. x.ut, 307-308. 
Calls attention to a third meeting with each not mentioned in Chadwick's 
The Heroic Age. 
“The Sources of the Saga af Herraudiok Bésa.” Neu- 
phil. Mitteilungen, xx1x, 250-256. 


Argument to prove that the French epic Huon de Bordeaux had no influence 
on the first part of the saga, but that the model was the German epic Herzog 
Ernst. 

Lawrence, W. W. “Icelandic Sagas in English.” ASR. xv, 
525-530. 

Brief account of the character of the sagas and comments on English transla- 
tions of the same. 

Merrill, W. S. “The Catholic Contribution to the History of the 
Norse Discovery of America.” The Catholic Historical Review. 
New Ser. vii, 589-619. 

Includes an analysis of the Saga narratives of Leif Ericsson’s Vineland Voyage. 


Icelandic 


Beck, Richard. ‘‘Grimer Thomsen—A Pioneer Byron Student.” 
J EGP. xxvu, 170-182. 


Passes in review the work of this Icelandic poet of the nineteeth century who 
virtually introduced Byron to the general public of Denmark and Iceland. 


Hermannsson, Halldér. Catalogue of the Icelandic Collection Be- 
queathed by Welland Fiske: Additions 1913-1926. (Cornell Univ.) 1927. 


A supplement to his catalogue of earlier works, showing a notable increase in 
scholarly works due to the establishment of the National University in 1911. 


Norwegian 


Anstensen, Ansten. “A New Trend in Ibsen Biography.” ASR. 
xvi, 612-617. 

A comparison of the scholarly life of Ibsen by Halvdan Koht with the earlier 
treatments of Jaeger, Gosse, Moses and others. 


Benson, A. B. “Houghton’s The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk.” SS. 
x, 99-103. See Houghton under American section. 

Fife, R. H. and Anstensen, Ansten. ‘Henrik Ibsen on the American 
Stage.” ASR. xvi, 218-228. 

A record of performances from 1882 to the present time, together with some 
comments on the nature of the opposition to Ibsen’s plays. 
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Flom, G. T. “Henrik Ibsen—Some Aspects of His Life and Work. 
SS. x, 67-78. 
Address delivered at the Ibsen centenary. 


Heller, Otto. “Is Ibsen an Antique?” Drama, xvii, 237-238. 

Shows that Ibsen today is more firmly fixed in the repertory of our theatres 
than ever before. 

Norway’s Best Stories (Scandinavian Classics. vol. 29.) 

A volume published in English by the American Scandinavian Foundation. 


Swedish 


Landquist, John. “Erik Gustaf Geijer-Swedish Poet and Historian.” 
ASR. xvi, 589-601. 


Excellent account of this writer of the early nineteenth century. 


Palmblad, H. V. E. “‘Shakespere and Strindberg.”” GR. m1, 71-79 
and 168-177. 

Discusses at length the influence of Shakspere on the Swedish dramatist in 
respect to atmosphere, parallelism, in the introduction of comic relief, in the 
treatment of the mob, etc. 


Peterson, M. A. ‘‘A Swedish Miracle De Notre Dame.”’ SS. x, 
1-13. 
Comments on a translation of a Swedish play of 1400 about the Virgin Mary. 


Uppvall, A. J. “Hésthorn, dikter av Erik Axel Karlfeldt.” SS. x, 
31-35. 


In his announcement of this volume of poems the reviewer sketches at some 
length the character of Karlveldt’s poetry. 


Sweden’s Best Stories. (Scandinavian Classics. vol. 30.) 
A collection published in English by the American Scandinavian Foundation 


Sixteenth Century 


Murner. Voss, Ernst. “Thomas Murner’s Attitude in the Controver- 
sary Between Reuchlin and the Theologians of Cologne.” Trans. 
of Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, xx111, 29-40. 
Shows that Murner wished to act merely as a translator, not as a spokesman 

of the Jews, nor as their prosecutor. He translated to the best of his ability, but 

his knowledge of Hebrew was slight. 


Faust. Walz, John A. “A German Faust Play of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” GR. m1, 1-22. 
An interesting discovery of an allusion in Vulpius’ Curiositéten, vol. x, in a 
description of a carnival of Niirnberg in 1588 to Grethle in the Comedy of Doctor 
Faust who was kidnapped by Faust with the help of the devil Rabunticus. This 
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proves that there existed a German play of Faust in the spring of 1588 which must 
have been completely independent of Marlowe. It must also have antedated 
Spiess’ Faust book, as that did not appear until the fall of 1587. The name of the 


devil Rabunticus is not found elsewhere. 


Eighteenth Century 


Bodmer. Ibershoff, C. H. ‘Bodmer and Milton Once More.” PMLA. 
xLvim, 1055-1061. 
Shows that Bodmer was indebted to Milton for traits of his evil spirits. 


“A Note on Bodmer’s Noah.” JEGP. xxvu, 143-144. 


Calls attention to the superficial and erroneous remarks of Albert Késter on 
the Noah. 


Elegies. Roulston, R. B. ‘Two Collections of the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury.” GR. m1, 195-207. 

Discusses briefly a collection compiled by Eberhard Karl Schmidt, Halberstadt 
1774 which reflects the tenets of Gleim’s school and was published by Heinrich H. 
Fiissli, Ziirich, 1783, under the title Allgemeine Blumenlese der Deutschen and which 
contains odes as well as elegies. 


Gellert. Noordhoek, W. J. Gellert and Holland, N. Y., 1928. 


German Jew. Zeydel, E. H. “A Letter from a German Jew to the 
President of the American Continental Congress.” Deutsch 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblitter, 1928, 185-194. 


Goethe. Bruns, F. ‘Das Wort ‘Physiologisch’ bei Goethe.” MLN. 
XLil, 464-466. 
Shows that Goethe uses it in the sense of “normal’’ in contrast to “patho- 
logical.” 


Cooper, W. A. “Translating Goethe’s Poems.” JEGP. xxvn, 
470-485. 


Deals with the difficulties that beset the translator and points out that he 
should seek to produce the same impression on the English reader that the original 
did on the German. 





Seiberth, Philipp. ‘‘Das Element des Romantischen in Goethe.” 
J EGP. xxvt, 33-41. 

Excellent treatment showing that while Goethe’s works are based on reality, 
his main characters, such as Faust, Tasso, Werther, Egmont, etc., are decidedly 
romantic and that Goethe never lost this romantic trait even in old age, as in- 
stanced by the closing scene of Faust, die Marienbader Elegie, etc. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘Zu den Doppeldrucken der Goethe-Ausgabe 
von 1806.” MLN. x11, 245-246. 


Description of the Doppeldruck of volume I of the 1806 edition. 
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Church, H. W. “Henry Irving and Goethe’s Faust.” GR. 1m, 
134-145. 
Admirable treatment of Irving’s version and its success in America. 


McKillop, A. D. “The First English Translation of Werther.” 
MLN. xu, 36-38; 467. 


Shows that the translator was not Daniel Matthews, as generally assumed, 
but the Rev. Richard Graves, tutor of T. R. Matthews. The author regrets that 
he overlooked an article by W. A. Speck proving that Graves was the translator. 


Bruns, F. ‘Auge und Ohr in Goethe’s Lyrik.” JEGP. xxvu, 
325-360. 

Shows that Goethe was much more interested in form than in color. Similarly 
he is more interested in visual than in acoustic effects. 


Grimm. Jones, Anne C. “In Defence of Melchior Grimm.” PMLA. 
XLvim, 210-219. 
Defends Grimm against the accusation of M. Reynaud that he was sent by 
Gottsched to France as a propagandist of German literature. 


Haller. Teetle, L. M. ‘‘Albrecht von Haller and Samuel Clark.” 
J EGP. xxvu, 520-523. 
Seeks to trace the influence of this English writer on the Swiss poet, a thing 
which had previously not been discoverd. 


Herder. Burklund, Carl E. Herder’s Shakspere Aufsaiz in its relation 
to English criticism of the Eighteenth century. Mich. Diss. 1928. 


Klopstock. Pierce, F. E. “Blake and Klopstock.” SP. xxv, 11-26. 


Considers the possibility of the English poet’s owing some passages to Klop- 
stock. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘“‘Eine unbekannte Klopstock-Originalausgabe.”’ 
M NL. xu, 384-389. 
Description and collation of a quarto edition of 1800. 


Lessing. Nolte, F. O. ‘‘The Authorship of a Review of Lessing’s 
Miss Sara Sampson.” PMLA. xtvut, 220-236. 
Convincing argument that Diderot was not the author, as generally supposed; 
also a conjecture that it was perhaps written by Suard, one of the editors of the 
Journal. 


Moritz. Zeydel, E. H. “The Relation of K. P. Moritz’s Anton Reiser 
to Romanticism.”’ GR. 11, 295-327. 

Detailed analysis of the novel, showing that it does not belong to the Storm 
and Stress period but is a forerunner of the Romantic School. 


Richter. Geissendérfer, Theodore. “Jacobi’s Allwill and Jean Paul’s 
Titan.” J EGP. xxvu, 361-370. 
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Shows that Jean Paul owes his inspiration directly to Alwill. 


Schiller. Krumpelmann, J. Fy ‘“‘Schiller’s Hoffnung and Pope’s 
Essay on Man.” GR. 111, 128-133. 


Struck by the similarity of the two poems the author investigates the external 
evidence and finds that Schiller was acquainted with Pope’s essay and mentioned 
Pope in a letter shortly before writing his own poem. 


Schumann, D. W. “Zu Schiller’s Malteser fragmenten.”’ J EGP. 
XXvil, 217-235; 524-549. 


Attempts a new arrangement of these fragments in preparation for a study 
of the development of Schiller’s plan which he gives in the later article. 


Schlegel. Eaton, J. W. “Johann EliasSchlegel in Denmark.” MLR. 
XxIlI, 28-42. 


Treats Schlegel’s interest in and contribution to Danish literature, his in- 
debtedness to Holberg and his activities at Soro Academy. 


Sturm und Drang. Zeydel, E. H. “Sturm and Drang Once More.” 
M WNL. xu, 171-174. 


Corrects wrong impressions and adduces another early instance of 1782. 


Tieck. Zeydel, E. H. “Die ersten Beziehungen Ludwig Tiecks zu 
den Briidern Schlegel.” JEGP. xxvu, 16-41. 


Differs in many respects from Haym’s account of the friendship of the three 
poets, showing that Tieck was not the only one to profit by their association. 


———— “Nachtriige zu den ersten Beziehungen der Briider 
Schlegel zu Ludwig Tieck.” J EGP. xxv, 383-386. 

(1) Calls attention to the publication of the Schlegel-Tieck correspondence by 
Liideke and Kérner in preparation. (2) Makes a correction in the date of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s arrival in Berlin. (3) Makes other minor contributions as to Tieck’s 
first impressions of Friedrich and Caroline’s attitude towards Tieck. 


“Das Reh—ein Jugendwerk Ludwig Tiecks.”’ Euphorion. 
XxXIx, 93-108. 
Plausible argument to prove that Tieck was the author, not Schmohl, as 
generally assumed. 


“Ludwig Tieck and Friedrich von Raumer.” PMLA. 
XLVI, 863-893. 
On the basis of published letters he traces the influence of Tieck on Raumer 
and gives the latter’s opinions of contemporary writers. 
Lussky, A. E. “Cervantes and Tieck’s Idealism.” PMLA. 
XLvi, 1082-1097. 


Attributes the change from pessimism to idealism in Tieck’s writings to his 
discovery of a deeper meaning in Don Quixote. 
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— Zeydel, E. H. “The Relations of Ludwig Tieck and 
K. G. Carus.” MLN. x.m1, 73-78. 

Brief account of Tieck’s friendship for this medical man of Dresden, together 
with four unpublished letters. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘Another Letter from Tieck to Carus.” MLN. 
XLim, 308-309. 
A letter to supplement the four printed by E. H. Zeydel. 


Hewett-Thayer, H. W. ‘“Tieck’s Novellen and Contemporary 
Journalistic Criticism.”” GR. 111, 328-360. 

Passes in review the criticism of Tieck’s later stories, showing that the reviews 
of the 20’s were distinctly favorable, whereas those of the 30’s show the gradual 
decline in Tieck’s popularity. 

Wieland. Harn, Edith M. Wéieland’s Neuer Amadis. Hesperia, 

No. 17. 

Exhaustive treatment of the sources, editions, revisions in style and metre of 
the poem. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘Neue Wieland-Doppeldrucke.” MLN. 
xi, 1-11. 


———— “Doppeldrucke von Wielands Deutschem Merkur.” 
MLN. xu, 91-94. 


———— “Doppeldrucke von Wielands Auserlesen Gedichten.” 
MLN. xu, 153-157. 
Collation of the second edition of 1789-1792. 


———_—— “Die Doppeldrucke derWieland-Ausgabe Letzter Hand.” 
PMLA. xu111, 1062-1081. 
Collation of the editions discovered since 1913. 


Nineteenth Century 


Anzengruber. Ermisch, K. W. Anzengruber und der Naturalismus 
Diss. Univ. of Minn. 1927. 


Decides that Anzengruber in spite of his idealizing tendency was so much of a 
realist that he may be considered a forerunner of “‘Naturalism” even more than 
Ludwig or Hebbel. 


Biichner. Dunlop, G. The Plays of Georg Biichner. N. Y. Viking 
Press. 
Spirited translation. 


Eichendorff. Appelt, E. P. ‘“‘Selbsterlebtes in Eichendorffs Aus dem 
Leben eines Taugenichts.”” PQ. v1, 275-282. 
Brief account of how Eichendorff wove his experiences into the story. 
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Gerstacker. Hofacker, Erich. “Ueber die Entstehung von Gerstiackers 
Germelshausen.” GR. m1, 23-33. 


Shows that Gerstiicker’s earlier tale was a Vorstufe to Germelshausen which 
by means of greater concentration of the analytic development, by better individual 
characterization and by humanizing the heroine he changed into the fine tale which 


we now possess. 

———— Lussky, A. E. “Ein ungedruckter Brief von Friedrich 
Gersticker.”” Deutsch- A merikanische Geschichtsblatter, 1928, 195-210, 

Reprints and comments on a letter written on April 15, 1848 concerning the 
misery of the lace makers of the Erzgebirge. 

Heine. Ibershoff, C. H. “‘A Recent Book on Heine.” JEGP. xxvn. 

144-145. 

Calls attention to an error of Michel Monahan, the author of the book, who 
stated that Heine composed Die Grenadiere in his fifteenth year whereas he was 
twenty-one. 

————--—— Krappe, A. H. ‘‘Heine Notes.’”’ GR. 111, 277-280. 

Adduces parallels to some of Heine’s songs. 


Schneider, Franz. ‘“‘Goethe, Heine and Emilio Castelar.”’ 
PQ. vu, 334-337. 
See Spanish bibliography under Castelar. 


———-— Greenwood, M. “Heinrich Heine.”’ Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
Iv, 1029-1031. 

Claims that Heine’s political and sociological writings no longer have a message 
for us. 

—————— Hess, John A. Heine’s View on German Traits of Character. 
(Diss. Univ. of Indiana.) 


Schneider, F. “Heinrich Heine’s Briefwechsel by Fried- 
rich Hirth.” MLN. xu, 525-527. 
Calls attention to the unreliability of some of Hirth’s statements. 


Holtei. Zeydel, E. H. “Nachtrage zu Holteis Briefen an Tieck.”’ 
MLN. xu, 459-464. 
Additions and corrections. 

Lyric. Liptzin, Solomon. Lyric Pioneers of Modern Germany—Studies 
in German Social Poetry. N. Y. Columbia Univ. Press. 1928. 


Admirable treatment of German social lyric between 1830 and 1850, showing 
how the social movements in Germany were reflected in the lyric of that period. 


Meyer, C. F. Burkhard, Arthur. ‘Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 1825- 
1925.” JEGP. xxvii, 486-495. 
Passes in review the books written on the Swiss poet, defends him against 
savage attacks and seeks to obtain a correct view of his work. 
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Hofacker, Erich. “Alte und Neue Lyrik.” MFDU. xx, 
245-252. 
A comparison of the poems of C. F. Meyer and R. M. Rilke. 


Prutz. Gudde, E. G. “The Date of Prutz’ Die Politische Wochen- 
stube.”’ GR. 111, 280. 


Proves from reports of the police bureau in Mainz that the comedy appeared in 
the fall of 1844. 


Sudermann. Zucker, A. E. ‘The Ibsenian Villain in Sudermann’s 
Heimat.” GR. ut. 208-217. 


Compares Pfarrer Heffterdink and Pastor Manders of Ghosts and argues that 
Heffterdink is the villain of Heimat because he brings about the catastrophe by 
his insistence on old fashioned ideals. 


Young Germany. Whyte, John. “The Attitude of Das Junge Deut- 
schland toward the Historical Novel.”’ GR. 111, 178-179. 


Takes exception to a remark of Bernbaum that the dislike of the historical novel 
was due to the philosophical school of Empiricism and points out how much this 
genre was disliked by the writers of Young Germany. 


Contemporary Literature 
General. Drake, W. A. Contemporary European Writers, N. Y. Day 
& Co. 1928. 


Treats Bahr, Dehmel, Kaiser, Liliencron, Th. Mann, Sternheim, Sigrid Undset 
and others. 


Ketzin, Winifred. Eight European Plays, N. Y. Brentano, 1927. 


Includes plays of Walter Harlan, Georg Kaiser, Heinrich Mann, Carl Stern- 
heim and Karl Vollmidller. 


Dehmel. Slochower, Harry. Richard Dehmel: Seine Weltanschauung 
im Lichte der geistigen und sozialen Strémungen seiner Zeit. Dresden. 
1928. 

Ambitious but on the whole quite successful study from a philosophical stand- 
point. 


Drama. Stehle, Marie. ‘‘Art for the People.’”’ Drama, x1x, 40-42. 
Brief history of the Volksbiihne in Berlin and the plays given there. 


George. Wittmer, Felix. ‘Stephan George als Uebersetzer.” GR. 

ur, 361-380. 

Interesting study of the poet’s method of translation, showing how he is often 
too “wihlerisch” in his expressions and frequently changes the mood of the poem 
by the substitution of abstract for concrete words or obsolescent or classic terms 
for colloquialisms. 
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Hofmannsthal. Feise, Ernst. ‘Gestalt und Problem des Toren in 
Hugo von Hofmannsthals Werk.” GR. m1, 218-261. 


Detailed analysis of Der Tor und der Tod, Gestern and Der Abenteurer und die 
Sdngerin. 
Mann. Th. Burkhead, Arthur. “Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the 
Marked Man.” PMLA. xtvim, 561-568. 
Shows that Mann always chooses peculiar individuals as his heroes and is 
frequently autobiographical. 
Morgenstern. Hofacker, Erich. ‘Christian Morgenstern als Mys- 
tiker.” JEGP. xxvu, 200-216. 
Sketches the development of the poet as mystic on the basis of his Stufen of 1918. 


Rilke. See C. F. Meyer. 
Rosegger. W. Diamond. “Peter Rosegger.”” MF DU. xx, 134-141. 


Brief account of Rosegger’s life and writings. 


Schaeffer. Koischwitz, Otto. ‘‘Albrecht Schaeffers Helianth.’’ 
GR. 11, 149-167. 
Detailed comparison with Brentano’s Godwt, proving conclusively the romantic 
character of Schaeffer’s novel. 


Schnitzler. Quadt, Max. “Arthur Schnitzler als Erzihler.” GR. 11, 


34-45. 
Gives a detailed analysis of Schnitzler’s short stories. 


Wassermann. Aron, A. W. “A Key to Jakob Wassermann.” GR. 
m1, 46-64. 
Shows how Wassermann’s novels express his sufferings as a Jew and the longing 
to escape from the emptiness and futility of contemporary European civilization. 


Metrical 
Roulston, R. B. “Notes on the Elegiac Distich in German.” 


MLN. xu, 247-249. 
Gives instances by Heinrich Hadewig and Sigismund von Birken. 


German Culture 


Danton, G. H. Germany Ten Years After, Boston, 1928. 
Thoughtful review of conditions in Germany based on the author’s experience 
in 1926. 


Francke, Kuno. ‘Vaterland in der deutschen Literatur vom 
Sturm und Drang bis zur Friihromantik.” Zs. f. deutsche Bildung, 
1928, Heft 7-8. 

Discusses the emphasis laid on German nationalism, art and liberty in the 
writers of this period. 
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Koischwitz, Otto. Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegenwart. 
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N. Y., 1928. 

Morgan, B. Q. The German Mind. Columbia Course in Literature 
(U. S. Pub. Assn.) 

Reinhardt, K. “Zeitwandel im Spiegel der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte.”” MF DU. xx, 208-211. 

Discussion of various tendencies in the writing of literary history. 


Bibliographical 

Books Abroad, vol. 2, Univ. of Oklahoma, 1928. 

An international quarterly comment on foreign books. 

Wendt, H. G. ‘American Bibliography of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures.” GR. 11, 85-93; 184-193; 284-294; 386-398; Iv, 
92-102. 

Exhaustive bibliography appearing quarterly and including all translations 
of German books and reviews of the same published in America. 

Zeydel, E. H. “Die germanistische Tatigkeit in Amerika 1918- 
1926.” Euphorion, xxx, 234-246. 

A selective list of articles on German literature since the war. 

Ende, A. von. ‘German Literature.”” New Int. Year Book. 1928, 
334-336. 


Miscellaneous 


Ibershoff, C. H. ‘‘Artist-Authors.” GR. 111, 381-383. 

Takes exception to Shear’s remark that attention had not been called to the 
fact that writers were frequently artists in a narrower sense, and points out how 
often writers have been either painters or musicians. 

Almstedt, Herman. ‘‘The Poet’s Way.” MFDU. xx, 33-39. 


Shows how different the attitude of the poet towards nature is from that of 
the scientist. The latter is interested in giving facts, the former in producing im- 
pressions. 


Roedder, E. C. “‘What’s in a Name?” MFDU. xx, 104-117. 
A study in baptismal and family names. 


Das stidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und 


Gegenwart. 

Exhaustive treatment of the history of a South German village through the 
Middle Ages and down to the present time, showing the changing cultural con- 
ditions. 
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Germans in America 


Keidel, G. C. The Earliest German Newspapers of Baltimore. 
Washington, D. C. 1927. 


This first volume treats the newspapers of the eighteenth century. 


Leuchs, F. A. H. History of the German Theatre in New York 
1840-1872. Columbia Univ., Diss., 1928. 


Puckett, W. W. ‘“‘German Authors in America.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit. v, 74. 


Brief article dealing with translations of German works. 














I 
NATURE IN OLDER IRISH 


HE Irish, it has often been stated, displayed an interest in 

Nature which in the Dark or Middle Ages was exceptional. 
The purpose of the present paper is to examine the references to 
outdoor nature in Older Irish literature with a view to determining 
their extent and their special characteristics.! 


I 


The more obvious comparisons with natural objects, such as 
“white as snow,’ appear, of course, in Old Irish as in the Bible 
and other literatures; but for our present purpose we may leave 
out of consideration this common stock of similes from nature and 
limit ourselves to those which are characteristic. Some of these 
differences are naturally accounted for by the variation in the flora 
and fauna themselves because of climatic conditions.? Among the 
noteworthy examples in Irish are comparisons to the black-chafer* 


1 Cf. the brief remarks of Kuno Meyer, Ancient Irish Poetry (New York, 1915) 
pp. xii-xiii; Julius Pokorny, Die dltesten Lyrik der Griinen Insel (Halle, 1923), p. 9; 
Wilhelm Ganzenmiiller, Das Naturgefiihl im Mittelalter (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), 
pp. 53-62; John MacNeill, “Some Notes of Our National Literature,” New Ireland 
Review, I (1894), 142-3, 145; Georges Dottin, Les Littératures Celtiques (Paris, 
1924), pp. 156-162. Whitley Stokes, The Tripartite Life of Patrick (London, 1887), 
Introd., pp. cxliv ff. 

2 Cf. “as numerous as hail-stones, grass on green, and stars of heaven,” The 
Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel (Togail Bruidne Da Derga), ed. Stokes, Revue 
Celtique, XXI-XXII (1900-01); “like rays of the sun; white as snow, as the swan’s 
raiment,” Catile Raid of Fraech (Téin B6 Fréich), ed. A. O. Anderson, Rev. Celt., 
XXIV (1903), 131, 145; The Battle of Magh Leana (Cath Mhuinghe Léana), ed. 
E. Curry (Dublin, 1855), pp. 4-5, 30-31; E. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS. Mate- 
rials of Ancient Irish History (Dublin, 1861), p. 481; “The Battle of Ventry” 
(Cath-Finntréga), ed. Meyer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, IV (1885), pp. xix, 37, 42, 44, 
45, 48, 51. The Cattle Raid of Cooley (Téin B6 Ctalnge), ed. J. Dunn, Jr. (London, 
1914) or ed. Ernst Windisch, Jrische Texte (Leipzig, 1905) or trans. L. W. Faraday 
(London, 1904), has many such phrases. 

3 Cf. the use of the cranberry flower and fruit, “kalina,” by the Ukrainians, 
Songs of Ukraina, F. M. Livesay (London, 1916); the use of the birch in the 
Welsh poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (fourteenth century). 

4 The Cattle Raid of Fraech (Tain B6 Fréich), Zeits. f. Celt. Phil., IV (1902), 32, 
ed. Meyer from Egerton MS. 1782; also ed. Anderson, of. cit., pp. 128, 143 (from 
Advocates Library MS.); according to him, the same from Book of Leinster, 
Proceedings R. Irish Acad. (1870), O’Beirne Crowe; the same in Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, A. H. Leahy (London, 1905-1900), II, p. 8. Cf. version, ed. Anderson, 
p. 351. Cf. the French use of “hanneton” and the German use of ‘“‘Miicke.” 
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and the stag beetle; rowan, or mountain-ash berries®; yellow iris, 
yellow primrose, hyacinth, heather, mountain cotton grass, blue- 
bells, valerian, pink buds of leaves, and foxglove. These references 
to flowers and insects were employed for the sake of their color 
in order to heighten descriptions of the persons of men and women. 
The old sagas used descriptive catalogues to indicate either beauty 
or ugliness. Though there was a tendency to repetition or for the 
comparison to seem a part of a common stock for the Irish, the 
range of apt expressions was considerable, and in their text they 
appear fresh. They were, moreover, employed for diverse pur- 
poses. Most of the cases following are in the form of plain com- 
parisons or of similes. Often several features or traits were grouped 
together for a portrait as they were later in medieval romances 
and the sonnets of the Renaissance. 

Many individuals possessed a general splendor or radiance like 
the sun or moon.’ Hair might be white as mountain cotton grass 
(Eriophorum), as in the case of Tulchinne the Jester,’ or yellow 
as the primrose (Primula officinalis), as in the case of Niall’ of 
the Nine Hostages. This hero’s hair was compared in another 
manuscript® to the yellow iris (ris pseudacorus). Both primrose 
and iris are Irish flowers. They are not used as similes for hair 
in other contemporary literature. 

The countenance might be like a moon in its great fifteenth 
(full moon) and brighter than snow,'® or it might be like the 
purple of a gilly-flower (purple loosestrife, Lythrum Salicaria).™ 
In detail the eyes were compared to sloe (Prunus spinosa),” as 
in English popular ballads and other literature, or were dark as 


5 The Cattle Raid of Fraech, Leahy, op. cit., II, 36-9, and Anderson, op. cit., 
pp. 135, 148, for beauty of picture, but not for the comparison. Cf. English and 
Scottish ballads as well as Scott’s poetry. 

6 “Death of Niall of the Nine Hostages,’’ MS. Rawlinson B 502, Otia Merseiana, 
II, 84 ff.; “A Dirge for Niall Noigiallach,”’ ed. Meyer, Gael. Jour., X (1899-1900), 
578 ff., An. Ir. Poet., pp. 69-71, written late in the eighth or early in the ninth 
century. 

1 Da Derga, pp. 285-6. 

8 “Death of Niall of the Nine Hostages,” Otia Mers., II, 84 ff.; The Wooing 
of Etain (Leabhar na H-Uidre version), Leahy, I, 26. 

*“A Dirge for Niall Noigiallach,” ed. Meyer. Cf. Da Derga, pp. 14-16. 

10 Intoxication of the Ultonians (Mesca Ulad), ed. W. M. Hennessey, Todd 
Lecture Series (Royal Irish Academy), I, i, pp. 28-9. 

1 Jbid., pp. 30-1. 

12Q’Curry, MS. Materials, Appendix, xxvi. 
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the back of a stag-beetle (Lucanus cervus)" or black as a chafer 
(the beetle Melolontha vulgaris),“ grayer than a hyacinth (Hya- 
cinthus orientalis)® or the blue color of a bright hyacinth” or the 
crown of the woad (Jsatis tinctoria)"’ or of bluebells (Campanula 
rotundifolia).!8 They were described as rounder than a blackbird’s 
eggs, as in a notable description of Poesy, who is at first a hideous 
youth, but later becomes handsome, in token of the difficulties to 
be overcome in mastering verse.® Copious other details were 
added to heighten the sense of his ugliness. The eyelashes of a man 
might have the color of the shining black beetle,”° and the eyebrows 
might be (blue-)black as the back of a chafer*! or of a stag-beetle.” 

Cheeks were compared to the pink or “‘blue-purple” of (moun- 
tain) foxglove (Digitalis purpurea)* in blossom, a comparison 
characteristic of Irish literature and unusually apt for one type of 
Irish complexion. Or cheeks were like the top-branches or crown 
of the forest or roof of the wood or forest-forcle in May (that is, 
the pink budding leaves of some species of trees),—another com- 
parison peculiar to the Irish.* Or they were ruddy as the berry 
of the mountain ash (Pyrus aucupuria),* or red as valerian 


18 Da Derga, pp. 198-9. 

4 Tbid., pp. 46-7. 

1 Stories of Ailill and Etain (Scéla Ailill 7 Etaine), version in Egerton MS. 
1782, ed. E. Miiller, Rev. Celt., III (1876-78), 351, 356; cf. Leahy, I, 12-13. 

1% Da Derga, pp. 14-16, 198-9. Colloguy of the Ancients (Acallamh na 
Senérach), ed. W. Stokes, ‘Tale of Rodub and Aifi the Red,’ Jr. Tex., IV, i, p. 249; 
Silva Gadetica, ed. S. H. O’Grady (London, 1902). Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., I, 
119-120, §4. 

17 “Dirge for Niall,’’ Gael. Jour., X. 

18 Trish Ordeals, Cormac’s Adventures in the Land of Promise (Scél na Fir 
Flatha, Echtra Cormaic Tir Tairngiri), ed. Stokes, Jr. Tex., III (1890), 204. 

19 Article on prull, “‘Cormac’s Glossary’”’ (Sanas Cormaic), ed. Meyer, Anecdota 
from Irish MSS., IV (Halle and Dublin, 1912), viii ff., 90 ff.; also Sanas Chormaic, 
ed. J. O’Donovan and W. Stokes (Calcutta, 1868), pp. 135 ff. Cormac died in 
908.—Cf. the Prose Edda. 

2° Deirdre’s lament, The Exile of the Sons of Usnech (Longes mac n-Usnig), 
Ir. Tex., I, p. 80, §18; cf. O’Curry, Atlantis, III (1862), 414-415, and his note on 
the beetle. 

" Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., 1, 119-120. 

22 Da Derga, pp. 14-16. 

23 Cormac’s Adventures, p. 204. Exile of the Sons of Usnech, Ir. Tex. I, p. 69, 
§4. “Death of Niall,” Ot. Mers. II, 84 ff. Wooing of Etain, Leahy, I, 26. 
Wvoing of Ferbe (Tochmarc Ferbe), ed. Windisch, Jr. Tex., III, 464-7. 

™* “Dirge for Niall,’ Gael. Jour., X <1899-1900), 578 ff. Wooing of Ferbe, Ir. 
Tex., III, 464-7. Cormac’s Adventures, p. 204. 

% O’Curry, MS. Materials, Appendix, xxvi. 
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(Valeriana officinalis), or white as snow.” A mouth (lips) was 
likened to a cluster of rowan-berries (mountain-ash)**; teeth were 
the color of snow,” or if an unfavorable impression obtained, butt 
of teeth appeared greener than holly.*° A neck might be of the 
tint of heather (in flower)*! or be shaped like a crane’s.** Hands 
were white as the snow of one night, or whiter.** The phrase 
“of one night,” it is interesting to observe, clung to the Gaelic 
tradition long enough to reappear in Macpherson’s adaptation of 
Scotch-Gaelic material. The same expression is used to praise 
the body,™ and also the side or flank.** The side otherwise might 
be whiter than foam of the wave,** a comparison often applied to 
arms and breast in Macpherson’s Ossian—perhaps because the 
scene of his romances lay on or near the ocean—but in such a way 
that the figure never quite lost its savor. One tale combines 
several sensuous comparisons: a woman’s breast was (in color 
and softness) like a swan’s or the down of cana (cotton grass, 
Eriphorum); the bosom was like purest snow on the ground; the 
tip of her breast a briar-rose budded in warm shelter of a bosky 
grove.*’ Like parallel cases above, the comparison to the down 
of cana persisted to the time of Macpherson, who employed it in 
his description of Strina-dona. 

A less pleasing impression is that of a woman’s shins, dark as 
the back of a stag-beetle.** On the other hand, the feet of Etain 
were wave-white.*® 

% Colloquy of the Ancients, ‘Tale of Rodub and Aifi the Red,’ p. 249. 

27 Da Derga, pp. 198-9. 

%8 [bid., pp. 14-16. Adventures of Eochaid’s Sons, Silva Gadelica, 1, 329. 

29 The Exile of the Sons of Usnech, Ir. Tex., 1, p. 69, §4; p. 80, §18. 

© Prull, “Cormac’s Glossary.” 

" Wooing of Etain, Leahy, I, 26. 

32 Prull, ““Cormac’s Glossary.” 

% Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., I, 119-120, §4. Stories of Ailill and Etain, 
Rev. Celt., III, 351, 356. Da Derga, pp. 14-16. Cf. stanza 28 of the Rigsthula, 
a song in the Poetic- Edda suspected of having Irish influence. 

* Wooing of Etain, Leahy, I, 26. Da Derga, pp. 201-2. Cormac’s Adventures, 
p. 204. Cattle-raid of Cooley, ed. Dunn, p. 14; ed. Windisch, 28-9. Adventures of 
Eochaid’s Sons (Echtra mhac n Echach), Silva Gadelica, I, 239; II, 371. O’Curry, 
MS. Materials, Appendix, xxvi. 

% Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., 1, 119-120. Da Derga, pp. 14-16. 

* Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., 1, 119-120; Stories of Ailill and Etain, Rev. 
Celt., III, 351, 356. 

31 The Urisk of the Corrie of the Howlings (Uruisg choire-nan-nuallan), ed. J. 
MacDougall, Zeit. f. c. P., I (1897), pp. 330-1, 338-9. 

38 Da Derga, p. 57. 

% Wooing of Etain, Ir. Tex., I, 119-120. 
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One reference to a garment—a mantle is as mist of Mayday— 
seems to have anticipated some of the mists in Ossian, but I believe 
the instance refers actually to the haze of distant woodland when 
the buds are beginning to unfold.‘ 

Poetry, in the famous personification to which I have referred, 
was declared to be swifter than a hare or a swallow or a hawk 
from a cliff.“ 

Most of the comparisons noted above occur in sagas. On the 
whole they did not lose freshness by being overworked. A majority 
of them belonged to Irish flora and fauna, and were sparingly 
employed in other literatures. 

The metaphors appear to have a different standing. Many of 
them marked other earlier literatures such as the Scandinavian 
and were so frequently used for Irish panegyrics and elegies that 
they became trite. The following list comprises those which 
(usually occurring in groups) asserted a man’s physical courage 
and prowess in battle: heart of stone; heart of ice; brightness 
of ice; warlike stormy sea, fury of ocean*; back stroke of wave 
to land, wave of sea“; flame-red bethir (thunderbolt); fair, angry 
bull; wolf among cattle’?; raven of prey; lion of fences; boar 
strong in support; fire through wood; hound of labor; terrible 
bear**; raging whale.‘ Ruling power or dignity was indicated by 
such metaphors as emphasize strength of character, steadfastness, 
and liberality: rod of thorn, beam, trunk of great tree, sapling of 
silver, rock chosen for loud-speaking dignity. All these last em- 
bellish the famous panegyric to Aed, which is a heightened example 
taken from numerous panegyrics.5° The frequent application of 
terms such as oak, yew, tree in (fragrant) blossom, spreading tree 
of gold, dead tree, horse of victory, bear, lynx, lion, sun (warm or 


4° Da Derga, pp. 201-2. 

“| Prull, “Cormac’s Glossary.” 

42 Tale of MacDatho’s Pig (Scél mucci mic Datho), Jr. Tex., I, 103-4, §15. 

® Tbid., §15. Bricriu’s Feast (Fled Bricrend), ed. S. Henderson, Jr. Text Society 
(London, 1889), §52; Ir. Tex., I (1880). Present form about 850. 

“ Bricriu’s Feast, §§46, 48, 52. 

“ Bricriu’s Feast, § §8-9. 

“ Mac Datho’s Pig, §15. 

‘7 Bricriu’s Feast, §48. 

48 Bricriu’s Feast, §68. 

* Bricriu’s Feast, §52. 

5° Goidelica, ed. Stokes (London, 1872), pp. 178-9; Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 
ed. W. Stokes and J. Strahan (Cambridge, 1901-03), II, 295. 
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brilliant), boiling sea, rapid flood, makes it clear that the poets were 
drawing upon many stock-expressions and kennings.*' From 
time to time, however, a common expression was given a specific 
Celtic or Irish touch. For example, the Virgin Mary was called 
in an early Oriental phrase, ‘a branch of Jesse’s tree,’ but a 
characteristic addition was given, “‘in the beauteous hazel-wood.’’® 

As we see from this examination of comparisons with natural 
objects, the Irish employed trees, storms, waves, fire, animals, 
and the like as metaphors and kennings in panegyrics and elegies 
for their leaders, lauding not only physical prowess but generosity 
and dependability. From time to time a characteristic touch dis- 
tinguishes their phrases from those of the Scandinavians and 
their other neighbors. In similes to suggest beauty or ugliness 
they displayed further racial originality. By making use of 
flowers or other vegetation, snow, and waves, they often achieved 
unusually vivid and happy effects. The flowers chosen were mostly 
indigenous to Ireland and in large part were not employed thus, 
if at all, by the Latin or other literatures of the time. Even the 
Welsh choice of flora was different. 


II 


Besides the sensuous effect obtained by the use of similes from 
nature, we have also to consider other esthetic employments of 
nature. The present study is not concerned with the records of 
the marvels that belong to the province of the farmer’s almanac. 
Material of that sort may be found in the Irish chronicles, such 
as the Chronicum Scotorum® and the later and more ample Annals 
of the Four Masters, which, like chronicles in Welsh, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Latin, mention with customary brevity a comet, sundogs, 
eclipses of sun and moon, storms, showers of blood, hail, snow, 
mists, great winds, drouth, prodigious births, earthquakes, .and 
mild winters. Momentous though those phenomena may be, 
they are not of immediate literary significance. 


51 Goidelica, pp. 179-81; Thes. Pal. II, 294. There are many instances in the 
Devil’s Praise of Molling, The Cattle-raid of Cooley, and in the panegyrics assembled 
by Meyer, Abhandlungen d. kinig. pr. Akad. d. Wissen. (phil.-hist. Kl., 1913). 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. John O’Donovan, 7 vols. (Dublin, 1856). The 
War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, ed. J. H. Todd, Rolls Series (London, 1867). 
A complete list of references would be tedious here. 

52 “A Prayer to the Virgin,” An. Ir. Poet., p. 32. 

53 Ed, W. H. Hennessey, Rolls Series (London, 1866). 

’ 
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The employment of nature to suggest vividly but briefly a 
setting for an important human event and also to build up a 
sympathetic or contrasting atmosphere may be illustrated from 
poems in the chronicles. In several cases, the quatrain (or group 
of quatrains) begins with objects of nature in such a way as to 
present at once the physical situation and yet to suggest sym- 
bolism; for example, 


Cold is the wind across Ile 

Which blows against the youth of Cenn-tire; 
They will commit a cruel deed therefor; 
They will kill Mongan, son of Fiachna.™ 


There is a grimness and an economy of words in the following 
recital of a fatal encounter that remind one of Scandinavian verses 
and saga. Conaing was drowned: 


Waves of sea, great, shining, 

Sun, have punished him; 

In his weak skiff of wicker, 

Against Conaing they arrayed themselves. 


The woman who flung her fair locks 
Into his skiff, over Conaing, 
Pleasantly she smiles 

Today, before Bile Tortan.® 


In this Irish convention of a nature setting, the details, whether 
merely physical or symbolical as well, do not appear hackneyed. 
Concisely stated, they possess vitality and appropriateness, and 
penetrate with the quiet force of a Greek epigram. Occasionally 
the poems were developed to a greater length than those above. 
The elegy composed on the death of Aedh Finnliath, as given in 
the Four Masters for the year 876, opens with a windy winter 
night, which folk must undergo during their grief at the loss of 
their “red-speared king.”” The lamentation is compared to the 
“awful sight of watching waves heave from the bottom.” The 
setting from nature and the wretchedness expressed in the terms 
of a natural simile precede the panegyric proper, which admits 
the stock metaphors of “a shielded oak’ that protects and of 


* Chronicum Scotorum, pp. 78-79. In the Four Masters, I, 195, Colum Cille 
addresses to God a poetic prayer, in which, in the name of his “Druid,” the Son of 
God, he calls the hostile host an enveloping fog. 

5 Chron. Scot., pp. 76-77. 
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“a yew without blemish” for a man in comparison with whom 
“no greater than small flies are the kings of Adam’s race.’ Within 
the larger convention the author used the smaller conventions of 
yew and oak, and yet contrived to suffuse the whole with an air 
of spontaneity. But the introduction is the most effective part 
of the elegy. 


III 


In other Irish poetry the objects in nature and life surrounded 
by them—the season, or birds, or the landscape as a whole— 
became the main theme of the song, instead of being subordinated 
as elsewhere, to background or to illustrative comparison. The 
whole occasionally suggested an attitude toward life, while the 
details revealed some of the likes and dislikes of the Irish folk. 

References to spring are less frequent® than those in more 
southern or eastern literature, both in the somewhat conventional 
introductions on that season and in the descriptions of earthly 
or heavenly paradises. Nevertheless, many vernal features attrac- 
tive to other peoples delighted the Irish also. 

Long before St. Francis*’ and his sermons to Umbrian birds, 
the Irish, including the clergy, dwelt upon birds and their songs. 
The blackbird was the favorite.’ One quatrain is typical for its 
suggestion of music and serene content: 


Ah, blackbird, thou art satisfied 
Where thy nest is in the bush: 
Hermit that clinkest no bell, 
Sweet, soft, peaceful is thy note.*? 


% Cf. Todd Lect. Ser., IV, ed. E. Hogan, “Battle of Ross na Rig,” 10-11; 
“Battle of Rosnaree,” 62-63; ‘Irish Ordeals,” ed. Stokes, Jr. Tex., III, p. 211; 
(music of stream) Anec. Oxon., IV, 8 (Oxford, 1894), ed. K. Meyer, 49. 

57 Cf. Ganzenmiiller, op. cit., pp. 175 ff.; Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis 
of Assisi, tr. Berchmans Bittle (New York, 1925), ch. XTX, pp. 413-429. 

58 Todd. Lect. Ser., III, 130-1, (136-7). In Gelages’ lament, ‘The Battle of 
Ventry,” op. cit., the blackbird is among the bird-mourners of the tragedy by the 
sea. Cf. Grace H. Macurdy, ‘The Blackbird in Early Literature,” Nation (New 
York), CVIII (1927), 129-32. 

59 Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 100; Eleanor Hull, The Poem Book of the Gael (London, 
1913), p. 138; Meyer, Gael. Jour., IV (1889-94), 115. On the same page (115), 
Meyer gives another quatrain: 

A fool is each man on earth 

Who ceases from praising Him, 

And ceases not the bird 
And it without soul.... 
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A longer poem exhibited not only a tender sympathy with the 
bird but an accompanying melancholy doubt as to God’s attitude 
toward man. 


Sadly talks the blackbird here. 

Well I know the woe he found: 
Whoever cut down his nest, 

For his young it was destroyed..... 
Thy heart, O blackbird, burnt within 
At the deed of a reckless man.... 
Thy nest without young, without egg, 
A little story for the cowherd.... 

No bird now comes from out thy house, 
Across its opening a nettle grows... . 
There was feeding by thy side 

Thy mate, a bird from over the sea: 
Then the snare caught her, 

At the cowherds’ hands she died. 

O Thou (fir), the Shaper of the world, 
Hard to us thy partiality: 

Friends at our side do not die 

Nor their wives nor their children. 
Came as a blast a fairy host 

To slay the household; 

Though woundless was their taking off, 
As great their slaughter as by arms... . . ed 


This anticipates the tender manner of Burns in his To a Field 
Mouse. The poet observes the fate which overtakes the bird 
at the hands of heedless men and is moved to sympathy. He then 
reflects that the incident is of a piece with his personal experience. 
He too has lost his family through an unexpected visitation. 
Without manifesting a spirit of rebellion, he declares how unfair 
life seems to him. Thus an observation of the course of nature 
attunes the mind to a moral comment on the fate of man. 

The cuckoo was accorded the same favorable treatment as the 
blackbird, and ordinarily was regarded as a cheerful bird. 





Another quatrain from Meyer, “Bruchstiicke der alteren Lyrik Irlands,” Abhand- 
lungen d. preuss. Akad. d. Wissen. (phil.-hist. K1., 1919), Nr. 150, emphasizes the 
yellow bill of a blackbird as it sings in a yellow-bush tree (willow catkins in bloom?). 
Meyer dates the Bruchstiicke from the beginning of the eighth to the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

6° Meyer, Gael. Jour., IV (1889-1894), 42; An. Ir. Poet., pp. 94f. Eleventh 
century? 
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Gentle din, delightful din, delicate music of the world, 
A cuckoo with sweet voice on tree-tops; 

Motes play in the sunbeams; 

Have gladly gained a mountain the young cattle. 


In more modern Irish folk-lore and in Anglo-Saxon, the cuckoo 
has had a voice of sadness.” 

We find references to the wren® and to other birds™ in various 
situations. Anticipating a conceit common in later medieval 
literature, the poets represented birds as singing praises to God 
at a divine service.™ 

Animals and plants received from the Old Irish much less atten- 
tion than birds. References to them though numerous® are 
brief, as in the similes and metaphors considered above. They 
are to be found naturally in poems on the weather and on the 
seasons, and they are often introduced incidentally to adorn other 
subjects or to exemplify the pleasures of the poet. Vivid as some 
of these references are, they hardly call for special analysis here. 

Though we lack an abundance of literature dealing with all the 
seasons, we have admirable poems” from which it is easy to per- 
ceive that the Irish disliked wind, storms, and winter. In Fingal 
Ronain the brief refrain produces an almost uncanny effect: 


61 Meyer, Bruchstiicke, Nr. 148; cf. 157, 158, and other poems below. In many 
examples important details are italicised. 

% Cf. Ernst Sieper, Die altenglische Elegie (Strassburg, 1915), pp. 70 ff. 

83 Meyer, Gael. Jour., V (1895), 40-41. 

“ The Adventure of St. Columba’s Clerics, ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt., XXVI (1905), 
(130 ff.), 138 ff.; Vision of Merlino, ed. R. A. Stewart Macalister, Zeit. f. c. Phil., 
IV (1902), 442 ff. (paradisiacal); ‘“Find-loch Cera,” Todd Lect. Ser., X, 378 ff.; 
Tripartite Life of Patrick, ed. Stokes, I (1894-95), 115; Gael. Jour., V (1895), Anec. 
XII, Meyer, p. 94—a sea-scene with seals, a bird with a yellow beak; Urisk of the 
Corrie of the Howlings, 335: 

When the yellow-crested birds sang 
Their sweet pipe-music. 

® Meyer, Gael. Jour., IV (1894), §115. See footnote 61. Cf. Alcuin’s poem on a 
nightingale. 

® Cf. Meyer, Bruchstiicke, Nr. 159, a poem on the bee; Nr. 152, beavers in 
cold water; Nr. 161, blackberries and strawberries given by a maiden to a king’s 
son who had found her in a greenwood. 

87 Meyer, Todd Lect. Ser., XV (April, 1909), 50-51. For glimpses of landscape 
as a snowy one: “Mesca Ulad,”’ of. cit., pp. 16 ff.; Cattle Raid of Cooley, Dunn, 
p. 34 (Windisch, pp. 216-17); Anec. Oxon’, Meyer, IV, 8 (Oxford, 1894), 65, 67, 
108. The references to dawn, sunrise, sunset, beauties of night, and times >f day 
are usually brief in Older Irish. 
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It is cold against the whirlwind.** 


Similarly the two verses which occur at the beginning of The 
Song of Crede, Daughter of Gooary, and which are repeated at the 
end, give wildness to the emotional expression, because they are 
not in harmony with the motif of the body of the poem: 


These are arrows that murder sleep 
At every hour in the bitter-cold night. 


A more encyclopaedic interest in the weather is exhibited in the 
Famous Columba.”° 

The poems dealing with the summer season vary details agree- 
ably. One song” rejoices in the arrival of summer. The peace 
of the slender nimble deer is broken by the lovely cry of hounds, 
who, though wounded by holly, pursue their quarry. The cuckoo 
sings sweetly, and the blackbird rejoices in his heritage, the wood. 
The sad angry sea sleeps along the smiling white stretch of the 
strand. “Smooth is the path of the seals.’’” 

Since this poem contains much material that is familiar to us 
today, we can scarcely realize how few like it occur in early litera- 
ture other than Old Irish. In the choice and freshness of its 
language, it recalls the Middle English lyric, “Sumer is icumen 
in.” The details suggest moods and are not mere conventional 
formule of natural description. The coherence of one item with 
the next arises chiefly from their similarity of temper.” The tone 
of the whole is of a peaceful yet lively outdoors. The poet appealed 
variously to the senses of sight and sound. In the third and sixth 
stanzas when he mentioned the sea he desired the heightening 
effect of pathetic fallacy. 


88 Meyer, Rev. Celt., XIII (1892), 388-9. 

6? Probably of the tenth century; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 63, and Eriu, II, pp. 
15 ff. For less important references, see Todd Lect. Ser., III, 120-1 (rain and wind; 
cf. Greek epigrams); 134-5 (wind; see also footnote for figures of wind, as from the 
sea or a cold mountain); IV, 92. 

70 “The Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chiile,” ed. W. Stokes, Rev. Celt., XX (1899), 
256-7; early ninth century, Rev. Celt., XVII (1896), 41 ff. 

™ Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 53; Meyer, Four Songs of Summer and Winter 
(London, 1903), pp. 20 ff.; probably of the tenth century. See footnote 78. 

7 A kenning like the Anglo-Saxon hronrad; cf. in the same poem “hornless herd” 
for horses. Kennings are not common in this sort of Irish verse. 

% Exigeacies of the complex Irish meter influenced somewhat the order of 
details; but the effect is rarely bad. Cf. the similar difficulties whick Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, the Welsh poet of the fourteenth century, confronted successfully. In 
the Irish quatrains there is some attempt to secure unity by details of sound or 
motion. 
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The following poem about summer not only shows the range 
of detail, but enables the reader to perceive how the style develops 
mood. Nature does not here provide a setting for a human ex- 
perience or the occasion of a moral, but the season is praised for 
the sake of the pleasure which it affords in itself. Again, a poet 
emphasizes color and bird-song. His choice of apt details is 
wide; his manner is greatly strengthened by the judicious use 


of verbs. 


Summer, season welcome! 

Glorious is color then. 

Sing blackbirds a full song 

As soon as there is a slender spear of day. 


Calls loudly a dust-colored (den) cuckoo: 
Is welcome glorious summer. 
Is past bitterness of bad weather, 


Summer shrinks the river, 

The swijt herd of horses seeks a pool, 
Long hair of the heather is outspread, 
The soft white wild-cotton blows. 


Panic startles the heart of the deer; 
The smooth sea runs apace— 
Season when ocean sinks asleep; 
Cover blossoms the world. 


Bees—small their strength—bear 

A good burden, reaped of blossoms; 

Kine up the mountain-side bear with them mud, 
The ant makes a rich meal. 


The harp of the forest sounds music, 
The sail gathers—peace perfect; 
Haze lingers on every height, 

Haze on the lake of full waters. 


Talks a corncrake, a vigorous bard, 
Sings a waterfall high, pure (uag), 
Welcome to a warm pool; 

Has come talk of rushes. 


Light swallows spring aloft, 
Loud music encircles the hill, 
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Buds good rich mast, 
Tells a tale a stuttering quagmire. 


The peat-bog (Leig?) is as a raven’s coat; 
Leaps the small speckled fish; 
Strong is the bound (gedc?) of a swift warrior. 


Flourishes man, buds the maiden, 
In her triumph fair, strong... .. 


A wild longing is on you to race horses; 
Ranged in ranks is a host; 

A bright shaft has been shot into the land, 
So that gold beneath it is the water-flag. 


A timorous, tiny, persistent little fellow 
Sings at the top of his voice (aird ucht?), 

A lark sings clear tidings: 

Surpassing summer-time of delicate hues!” 


The range of sensory impressions is much greater than in the 
previous poem. There are more significant items which appeal to 
sight and sound, and one exceptional reference to the contrast in 
temperature between the waterfall and the pool. The effect is 
that of a long succession of vignettes harmonious with one another, 
but never merging; the thought shifts daintily from one sensation 
to the next, as if the poet casually wove together what he saw 
during a leisurely ramble amid hills not far from lake and sea. 
Or again, he appears to have recollected from many experiences 
details which he has strung together as rapidly as the Welsh Dafydd 
ab Gwilym at times employed his figures from Nature.” On the 
whole, man himself is in the background. The mood exhibits 
compassion for wild creatures and leads to the personification of 
‘insensate things.’ . 

In the following brief example”* the poet notes sounds which are 
peculiar to winter; the seasonal position of the sun, thus suggesting 


™ Meyer, Rev. Celt., V (1881-83), 197 ff.; An. Ir. Poet., pp. 54-5; F. S. S. W., 
pp. 8 ff.; Eriu, I (1907), 186; Hull, op. cit. (T. W. Rolleston), p. 83. 

% Dafydd employs a larger number of grotesque details; cf. translations in 
Poet Lore, XXXVI (1925), 415-433. 

% I regularly omit such phenomena as uncanny or Druidic mists, incantations, — 
or like ambiguous material; samples may be found in Bricriu’s Feast, op. cit., 
§$§36, 39, 40; Thes. Pal., II, 293; the three obscure Ossianic poems, Jr. Tex., I, 
158 ff. 
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the lack of warmth and the short day; the temper of the sea; 
and the life of little creatures. 


My tidings to you: bells a stag, 
Snows winter, summer has gone. 


Winds high, cold; low sun, 
Short his course, sea running high. 


Dull red (rornad) the bracken, its shape has gone; 
A wild goose has raised its wonted cry. 


Cold has caught the wings of birds; 
Season of ice—these are my tidings.”’ 


A longer poem, expressing the same mood but treating the 
subject in greater detail, is characterized by contrasts in tem- 
perature, kindliness toward birds, and the impress of the silences 
instead of the sounds of winter. The tenderness toward creatures 
reminds one of several stanzas in Burns’ A Winter Night, but the 
Scotch verses are astir with “‘brattle.”’ The Irish poet pictures the 
bogs as in extensive flood. So cold is it that wild animals cannot 
sleep, so waste that birds have no refuge. Despite the violence 
of the storm and the destructive force which it exerts upon 
dwellings, there is snugness and comfort within doors. 


Cold, cold! 

Cold to-night is broad Moylurg, 

Higher the snow than the mountain-range, 
The deer cannot get their food. 


Cold till Judgment! 

Great the storm over all; 

Shining is each furrow upon the slope, 
A full lake each ford. 


Are a-roaming the fish of Ireland; 

No strand which the wave does not pound; 
Not a town is there in the land, 

Is heard no bell, talks no crane. 


‘7 Ascribed to. Finn in commentary on Amra Choluimb Chille; op. cit., 
p. 258; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 56; F. S. S. W., p. 14; Hull, op. cit. (A. P. Graves), 
p. 81; of the ninth century. Cf. Nutt, Ossian, pp. 13-14, 27. Cf. also the ‘Moral 
Verses,” set-in more or less harmonious relation with verses on All Saints’ Day’, 
An Introduction to Early Welsh, John Strachan naman 1909), pp. 225-6, 
especially for images of the season. 
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Get the wolves of Cuan-woed 

Neither rest nor sleep in their lair; 

The little wren cannot find 

Shelter in her nest on the slope of Lon..... 


Cosy our pot on its hook, 

Crazy the hut on the slope of Lon: 
The wood here snow has crushed, 
Toilsome to climb Ben-bo..... 


From flock and from down to rise— 
Take it to heart !—were folly for thee: 
Ice in heaps on every ford— 

That is why I say ‘cold’!”8 


The poem endows the winter scene with a pathos that reminds 
one of the much later Gawain and the Green Knight, and it is fully 
as vigorous as the sterner passages of Thomson’s Winter. 

A like starkness pervades the following verses: 


The mountain range of Cua,”® wolf-ridden, rough and black— 

There moans a wind about its ravines, 

Howl wolves about its clefts; in autumn bells the stag, fierce, 
herd-bereft; 

Cries the heron over its rocks.®® 


Further evidence of the Old Irish attitude toward winter—in 
this case characteristic indeed of some religious writings, too— 
appears in Eve’s Lament: 


There would be no ice in any place, 
There would be no glistening, windy winter, 


™ Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., pp. 57-8; from The Hiding of the Hill of Howth 
(Uath Beinne Etair), ed. Meyer, Rev. Celt., XI (1890), 125 ff. Probably of the tenth 
century. A quatrain of this poem is given with other quatrains in MS. Rawlinson 
B 502 fo 59. b, together with the reply on summer, Heinrich Zimmer, Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen (1887, Nr. 5), pp. 184 ff.; without reply it is also in the Book 
of Leinster, 208a. The song of winter is sung by Mac Lesc (Lazy Boy) as an excuse 
against going out to get water; Finn replies and punishes him. A second version 
of “The Hiding’”’ Meyer found in MS. Betham 145, p. 13, and therefore corrected 
for F. S. S. W.; the first version is from MS. Harleian 5280. Parts of poems shifted 
settings or were “plagiarized.”—Cf. Hull, p. 82. Cf. also the Welsh “Winter,” 
Strachan, Inir. E. Welsh, pp. 241-2. 

7 Delight in mountain-heights is indicated in a passage in the Irish version of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, “In Cath Catharda,” ed. Stokes, Jr. Tex., IV, 2 (Leipzig, 1909), 
220, where the Latin has no such expression. 

* Meyer, Bruchstiicke, Nr. 153; cf. 156, 154, 155. 
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There would be no hell, there would be no sorrow, 
There would be no fear, if it were not for me.™ 


The preference for summer which is indicated in the poems 
above is confirmed by other poems and passages wherein the 
author or the hero revealed delight in his abode or his home 
country.* Such is the mood of Colum Cille’s Greeting to Ireland, 
when the Saint rejoices in the white-haired sea, the apples, the 
melodious birds of the west, the oak-grove, and his cell. 


Delightful is it, 

The deep-purple ocean where the seagulls cry, 
As I come from Derry afar, 

It is peaceful, delightful. 


Similar is a sketch of the island of Arran, by the white cliffs of 
which sail long galleys amid the calls of seagulls. The poet ex- 
pends most of his phrases upon its natural joys of hunting dogs, 
game, blackberries, sloes of blackthorn and hazelnuts, trout and 
water cold in her rivers, and the gleaming of purple upon her 
rocks.™ In the incoherent order we find the same range of sensory 
impressions, and an expression of delight in the hunt, the hedge, 
and the field. 

A pleasant picture is afforded by three quatrains attributed to 
Suibne Geilt (a chieftain who became mad during a battle of the 
seventh century). 


My little hut in Tuaim Inbir: 

Not a full house, which may be richer in thought, 
With its stars to its wish, 

With its sun, with its moon. 


Gobban has made this... . 
Should be told to you its story— 


1 Eviu, III (1907), p. 148; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 34; probably the late tenth 
or early eleventh century. 

* Rural touches of life occur in the “Lives of the Saints,” ed. Stokes (Anec. 
Oxon., Oxford, 1890): Senan, 11. 2150 ff.; C. Cille, 976; Brighit, 1759, 4136, 4351, 
4356. 

% Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeve, p. 285; probably of the twelfth 
century; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., pp. 85-87. 

“Lay of Caeilte from’ the thirteenth-century prose tale, Colloguy of the 
Ancients, Sil. Gaed., I, p. 102; II, p. 109; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 59; Hull, p. 85; 
cf. Nutt, Ossian, pp. 50-51; 27. 
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My hearitlet, God from heaven, 
He is the roofer who thatched it. 


A house wherein it does not rain, 

A place wherein spear-points are not feared, 
As light as if it were in a garden 

Without a wall (udnucht) about it.™ 


Equally moderate are the demands of the scribe who praised 
the blackbird and the cuckoo who sang overhead as he wrote.™ 

In another poem are expressed with greater range the same 
temperate desires and natural piety. A hermit would live apart 
from the world and with a few companions dwell in a simple home 
near a spring. Like Tibullus, he would be content with a little. 
There while the birds sang in the wood the men would busy them- 
selves with poultry or bees or garden-plants. At the proper times 
they humbly worshipped God in His dwelling. The view of nature 
and of their way of life was practical as well as esthetic.*” The 
poem anticipates in many ways the manner and the substance of 
Robert Herrick’s A Thanksgiving to God for His Home, which ex- 
presses gratitude for “a little house” and for bread, butter, worts, 
water-cress, and eggs. The Irish cleric, however, wished for com- 
panions in his comfort, and extended his circle of appreciation to 
the lark. 

The jewel of such Old Irish poetry is King and Hermit. Accord- 
ing to the author, whose ideal resembled that of the previous 
poem, Gooary, the king of Connaught, wished his recluse brother 
to return to the life of the court. But holy Marban had a forest 
of Arden—a secret hut well protected in the odorous wood, where 
he could get good water. His food was excellent: meat, eggs, 
fruit, berries, herbs, and honey. Many birds sang about him, and 
he heard also the music of the wind and the waterfall. With 
modest eloquence, he said in behalf of his simple luxury: 


I have a shieling in the wood, 
No one knows it but. my God: 
An ash-tree on this side, a hazel-bush beyond... . . 


% Thes. Pal., 11, 294. It has been suggested—not quite convincingly—that 
the “oratory” is his grave. 

® Thes. Pal., 11, 290; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 99. 

87 Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., pp. 30-31; Eriu, I (1904), 39; of the ninth century. 
The hermit or founder cf a monastery, Manchin Léith, lived in the seventh century. 
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Two heath-clad doorposts for support, 


Sings a sweet strain from its gable, 
A lady in a cloak of blackbird’s hue. 


Leap the stags of Oakridge 
Into the river of clear banks;.... 
A spring choice, pure, ... . 


Round it lie down tame swine... . 
Plenty of food, acorns, berries pure... . 


A clutch of eggs, honey, sweet mast, 
God has sent it: 

Apples sweet, red whortleberries, 
And berries of the heath. 


Ale with herbs, a dish of strawberries... . . 


A cup with mead of hazel-nut, blue-bells, 
Quick-growing rushes, 
Oaklets dun, manes of briar..... 


When in summer-time spreads colored mantle, 
Sweet-tasting fragrance! 
Pignuts, wild marjoram, green leeks. .... 


The music of men, bright, red-breasted, 
Movement lovely. 

Strain of the thrush, cuckoos familiar 
Above my house. 


Swarms of bees and chafers, little musicians of the world, 
A chorus gentle .... 
The music of the dark torrent. 


An active songster, wren lively 
From the hazel-bough; 
Hooded birds beautiful, woodpeckers... . . 


Come fair white birds, herons, seagulls— 
Sings the cuckoo at intervals 

No mournful music—dun heathpoults 
Out of the russet heather. 
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Lowing of heifers in summer..... 


The voice of the wind against the branchy wood, 
Upon blue sky: 

Cascades of river, note of swan, 

Delicious music. 


Bravest troop make me music, 

Who have not been hired. 

In the eyes of Christ, the ever-young, I am no worse off 
Than thou art. 


Gooary, though a warrior, was sensibly touched by this view of 
nature and life, and declared, 


I would give my kingship glorious 

With the share of the heritage from Colman— 
To the hour of my death would I forfeit it— 
Might I be in thy company, O Marvan! 


King and Hermit,®* which recalls the classical amoebzan eclogues 
on the respective merits of life in the city and in the country, but 
which differs from them in that it dwells perhaps disproportion- 
ately on the advantages of the simplest country life, shows the 
range of sensuous appeal to a healthy Irish mind—sounds, odors, 
temperatures, tastes, sights, and colors; birds, insects, animals, 
trees, flowers, and waters; edibles and drinkables. The theme of 
economic comfort, of agricultural fertility and welfare, may find 
a parallel in much Greek and Latin treatment of nature. The 
attitude toward life and its creatures is affectionate. The poem 
is an extended example of the unsophisticated joy of a religious 
man in an outdoor nature which he feels is bounteous, not alien, 
to him, and which is a friendly portion of God’s creation. 

A comparison of the preceding clerical lyrics with the later 
medieval monastic literature of the continent shows that some- 
thing of the same delight in congenial surroundings where the 
land is fruitful, the birds are melodious, and the water is sweet 
and pure, still enlivened the existence of the clerics; but scarcely 
an example vies with the lyrics of the height of the Older Irish 


88 Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., pp. 47 ff.; King and Hermit (London, 1901); “language 
of the tenth century.” Something of this wealth of promise is offered by Finn in 
Wooing of Ailbe (Tochmarc Ailbe), ed. Rudolf Thurneysen, Zeit. f. c. Phil., XIII 
(1921), 251 ff. 
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vernacular. The total impression of the group of Older Irish lyrics 
as well as of the later continental literature I have referred to 
leads one to the conclusion that simple piety could be combined 
with an humble and grateful appreciation of the comforts and the 
beauty of the world. These clerics employed their skill in the art 
of verse to acknowledge the goodness of God’s creation. 


IV 


In contrast with the uneventful ease of the cleric’s life stand 
the excitement and danger of that of the sailor and sea-harrier. 
Older Irish literature voiced the sentiment of the sea naturally. 
Not only did the people inhabit islands, but their occupation in 
self-support and self-defense caused them to be concerned with 
aspects of the moody deep. A tribute to even more aggressive 
early activity on their part is given in Claudian’s Panegyric on 
the Consulship of Stilicho (a.p. 400), wherein Britain declared that 
the general had given aid against neighboring peoples (II, 251 ff.): 


totam cum Scottus Hivernen 
movit et infesto spumavit remige Tethys, 
illius effectum curis, ne tela timerem 
Scottica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne litore toto 
prospiciem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. 


Perhaps at times Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon expressions of 
the thoughts and feelings of a man out on the ocean influenced 
the Irish,** yet we scarcely need so to explain the temper revealed 
in the discussion below. The Irish had their own sensitive capacity 
and their own ample stimulus. 


Bitter is the wind to-night, 

It tosses the ocean’s white hair: 

To-night I fear not the fierce warriors of Norway 
Coursing on the Irish Sea.* 


The early Irish literature echoed the sea, sometimes reflecting 
a melancholy or fearful spirit, sometimes a joyful or courageous 
frame of mind. Even without mention of the ocean, the reader 
feels that the murmur of the sea against the beach or upon the 


8 Material for comparison with Gallician-Portuguese poetry from the thir- 
teenth century on is offered by A. F. G. Bell, ‘“The Seven Songs of Martin Codax,” 
Mod. Lang. Rev., XVIII (1923), 162-167. 

°° Thes. Pal., II, p. 290; Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 101; cf. Bruchstiicke, Nr. 149. 
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rocks of the coast haunted the characters even as in the Ajax 
and the Philoctetes of Sophocles. The wildness in the scenery of 
Ireland and the islands® lent the wood an eery and romantic 
temper. ‘ 


The music of the forest 
Would sing to me when with Curithir, 
Together with the voice of the purple sea.” 


Of the same nature is The Exile of the Sons of Usnech. In a famous 
lament for Naisi’s death, Deirdre fills us with a sense of wandering 
amid a wood and suggests the happy, passionate, perilous, wearing 
life which she and Naisi had led therein, always within call of 
the ocean. A keynote to her love and to the tale itself sounds in 
her poignant phrases: 


Tone of a wave, the voice of Naisi, 
Ever sweet music to hear it.® 


The passage is even more significant if we recall the sensitiveness 
to voices which is shown in much Older Irish literature, and which 
emerges perhaps in Macpherson’s Ossian. 

As Deirdre slew herself in savage manner against a cliff (§19), 
so did Samera’s daughter, Buan, in Bricriu’s Feast ($70). In 
parts this story is likewise associated with the sea and the denizens 
thereof (§§ 81, 85-87). The arrival of the three heroes is compared 
to the crash of thunder, heavy storm, and tempestuous deep. 
Again, The Training of Cuchulain™ is linked with the seashore. 
There is a sound of the ocean in the emotional figures expressed 
by the Old Woman of Beare in her “lament.” It fills the stanzas 


" For later Gaelic sea-poetry, examine Kenneth Macleod, “The Celt and the 
Sea,” Celt. Rev., III (1906-07), 242 ff., “Sea Poems,”’ ibid., III, 333 f., IV (1907-08), 
28, 166 f., 246 f., 348 f., V (1908-09), 146 f. 

% Liadin and Curither, ed. Meyer (London, 1912); Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 65; 
of the ninth century. 

% For atmosphere in wood-wanderings, cf. The Pursuit of Diarmid and Grainne, 
William of Palerne, Libeaus Desconus (the two latter, French and English ro- 
mances); cf. Nutt, Ossian, p. 72. 

™ Ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt., XXIX (1908), 110-147. The latter part of Stair 
Nuadat Find Femin, ed. Kite Miiller-Lisowski, Zeit. f. c. Phil., XIII (1921), 195 ff., 
deals with life by the sea. 

% Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., pp. 90-93; Otia Merseiana, I, 119 ff.; of the late tenth 
century. 
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of Colum Cille’s Greeting to Ireland. An element in his home 
which pleased Colum Cille was its proximity to the violent sea. 


Delightful to be on the Hill of Howth 

Before going over the white-haired sea; 

The dashing of the wave against its face, 

The bareness of its shores and its borders. .... 
Grievous is my errand over the main, 
Travelling to Alba of the beetling brows. 


A less courageous note marks a leave-taking of the fatherland 
in The Choice of Cormac, Son of Culennian,* but it is accompanied 
by appreciative epithets for the sea which are used to bring out 
the contrast with the instrument of man. 


Shall I choose.... 
To go upon the rampart of the sea, 
Turning my back upon my native land?.... 


Shall I launch my dusky litile coracle 
On the broad-bosomed, glorious ocean? 


O God, wilt Thou stand by me 
When it comes upon the stormy sea? 


The attitude of the church—in accord with the general southern 
attitude that the sea is ever a peril to avoid—is illustrated in 
Sanctan’s Hymn.* 


The feeling of a man in danger from a hurricane at sea is shown 
in a poem which treats the four points whence a tempest could 
arise; the feeling is now of delight, now of panic. The worst cry of 
fear is in the last stanza (added by another author?). The whole 
shows the larger design of some of these poems. Mingling the 
winds is a device as early as Homer. 


A great tempest . . . . on the Plain of Ler, bold across its borders 

Has arisen a wind, has slain us fierce winter; it has come across the 
oe 

It has pierced us like a spear..... 


% Op. cit. 
%7 Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 44. 
% Thes. Pal., I, 352. 
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When from the east sets the wind, the spirit of the wave is roused, 
It desires to rush past us westward to the land where sets the sun, 
To the green sea, wild, broad. 


When from the north sets the wind, it urges the waves, dark, fierce, 
Towards the southern world, surging in strife against the wide sky, 
Listening to the witching song. 


When from the west sets the wind across the salt sea of swift currents, 
It desires to go past us eastward towards the Sun-tree, 
Into the sea, broad, long-distant. 


When from the south sets the wind across the land of Saxons of 
mighty shields, 

The wave strikes the Isle of Scit, it surges up to the summit of 
Caladnet, 

And pounds the gray-green mouth of the Shannon. 


In flood is the ocean, the sea, delightful is the home of ships, 
The wind whirls the sand around the estuary... . 
Swiftly the rudder cleaves the broad sea 


The wave—strong its force—has tumbled across each river-mouth 
broad; 

Wind has come; has slain us white winter, round Cantire, round the 
land of Alba; 

A full stream Mount Dremon pours forth. 


Son of the God the Father, with mighty horses, save me from the 
horror of fierce tempests! 

Righteous Lord of the Feast, only save me from the horrid blast, 

From Hell with furious tempest!%* 


% Meyer, An. Ir. Poet., p. 51; Otia Mers., II, 76 ff.; of the eleventh century. 
Other references to the sea may be found in Meyer, Abhandlungen (1913), I, i 
(eleventh century), a stanza on the quiet, another on the stormy sea. Todd Lect. 
Ser., IX, “The Metrical Dinshenchas,” E. Gwynn, pp. 26 ff.: (‘Inber n’Ailbine’); 
‘Ochan,’ 36 ff., X, ‘Bend Etair,’ I, 104 ff.; ‘Loch Garman,’ esp. 174 ff.; ‘Srub 
Brain,’ 256 ff. Cf. the use of figures referring to the sea: Lect. MS. Mater. Anc. 
Ir. Hist., p. 474; “Battle of Magh Leana,” pp. 80-83 (ship at sea), 94-95. Little 
significant material about the sea in Merugad Uilix Maicc Leirtis (version of the 
Odyssey), ed. Meyer (London, 1886); a voyage in Tochmarc Monéra, ed. E. Curry 
(Dublin, 1855), pp. 158-9. A seashore atmosphere in The Battle of Ventry; see pp. 
16, 19-21, 42, 51, 54-6 (elegiac song of Gelges, in which even the birds lament). 
In Lives of the Saints, Stokes, Brenan’s voyages are described, 3554 ff., with mostly 
ideal or wondrous scenery and creatures. 
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Older Irish has two long prose passages describing a tem- 
pestuous sea. That from The Battle of Magh Leana’® abounds 
with adjectives, in keeping with the author’s style elsewhere.’™ 
Moreover, there seem to be reminiscences of similar, though 
shorter, passages in classical poets. 


The dark, impetuous, proud, ardent waters, became as white-streaked, 
fierce-rolling, languid-fatigued Leibhiona upon which to cast the white- 
flanked, slippery-thick, straight-swimming salmon, among the dark- 
prowling, foamy-tracked herds of sea-monsters from off the brown oars; 
and upon that fleet sweeping with sharp rapidity, from the sides and 
borders of the territories, and from the shelter of the lands; and from the 
calm quiet of the shores, they could see nothing of the globe on their 
border near them, but the high, proud, tempestuous waves of the abyss, 
and the rough, roaring shore, shaking and quivering; and the very quick, 
swift motion of the great wind coming upon them; and Jong-swelling, 
gross-springing, great billows, rising over the swelling sides of the (sea) 
vallies; and savage, dangerous, shower-crested sea, maintaining its strength 
against the rapid course of the vessels over the expanse, until at last ‘it 
became exhausted, subdued, dripping, and misty, from the conflict of the 
waves and the fierce winds. 


The epic attention to detail is illustrated by the account of the 
sailors’ activity. 


The labouring crews derived increased spirits from the bounding of 
the swift ships over the wide expanse; and the wind happening to come 
from the rear directly fair for the brave men, they rose manfully and 
vigorously, with their work, and lashed the toug new masts to the brown, 
smooth, ample, commodious bulwarks, without weakness, without sprain- 
ing; without stitching, without over-straining. These ardent, expert 
crews, put their hands to the long linens (sails) without shrinking, without 
mistake, from Eibil to Achtuain; and the swift-going, long, capacious ships 
passed from the hand force of the warriors and over the deep, wet, 
murmuring pools of the sea; and past the winding, bending, fierce- 
showery points of the harbours; and over the heavy, listless walls of the 
great waves; and past the dark, misty-dripping hollows of the shores; and 
past the saucy, thick-flanked, spreading, white-crested currents of the 
streams, and over the spring-tide, contentious, furious, wet, overwhelming 
torrents of the old ocean. Until the sea became rocking, like a soft, 


100 Pp, 44-49, 

1 TD), Hyde, A Literary History of Ireland (London, 1899), pp. 369-370. Dr. 
Hyde has taken the work in the present state to be post-Norman. The copious use 
of adjectives occurs in some passages of the Irish chronicles and oddly enough in 
the description of Cuchullin’s horses in Macpherson’s Ossian. 
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fragrant, proud-bearing plain, swelling and heaving, to the force of the 
anger and fury of the cold winds: the upper elements quickly perceived 
the anger and fury of the sea growing and increasing. Woe, indeed, was 
it to have stood between those two powers, the sea and the great wind, 
when mutually attacking each other and contending at the sides of strong 
ships and stout-built vessels, and beautiful scuds; so that the sea was as 
showery-tempestuous, growling, wet, fierce, loud, clamorous, dangerous, 
stages after them, whilst the excitement of the murmuring, dark-deeded 
wind continued on the face and on the sluices of the ocean from its bottom 
to its surface. And tremulous, listless, long-disjointing, quick-shattering, 
ship-breaking was the effect of the disturbance, and treacherous the 
shivering of the winds and the rolling billows upon the swift barks; 


The series of adjectives conveys an exact sense of the variety of 
activity which the water displayed here and there from one 
moment to the next. The description continues: 


for the tempest did not leave them a plank unshaken, nor a bulwark 
undangered, nor a bed unshattered; nor a lifting uncast down; nor a mast 
unshivering; nor a yard untwisted; nor a sail untorn; nor a warrior un- 
hurt; nor a soldier unterrified; nor a noble unstunned; excepting the ardour 
and the sailorship of the brave men who attended to the attacks and 
howlings of the fierce wind. Now, however, when the wind had exhausted 
its valour, and had not received reverence nor honour from the sea, it 
went forward, stupid and crest-fallen, to the uppermost regions of its residence ; 
and the sea was fatigued from its roaring and drunken murmurings; and 
the wild billows ceased their motions; so that spirit returned to the hosts, 
and activity to the warriors; and perception to the champions. And they 
sailed onwards in that order without delay or accident 


With the above may be compared the second passage, which is 
from The Battle of Ventry'®: 


They made a strong, eager, quick, powerful, well-timed rowing so that 
the white-skinned, foamy streams behind the ships from the quick rowing 
were like the white-plumed froth on blue rivers, or like the white chalk on high 
stones, so that .... those ships over the billowing main and over the 
big, great-crested, slow, blue waves. 

Then arose the winds, and the waves grew high, so that they heard 
nothing but the furious, mad sporting (?) of the mermaids, and the many 
crazy voices of the hovering terrified birds above the pure green waters that 
were in uproar. There was no welcome forsooth to him who got the service 
and the attendance of that angry, cold and deep sea, with force of the waves 
and of the tide, and of the strong blasts consuming their . . . . and their 
....and.... against the vessels, nor was the babbling of those... 


1 MS. of fifteenth century; the origin of the story not much older. 
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pleasant, with the creaking of the ropes that were lashed into strings, 
and with the buffeting of the masts by the fierce winds that shivered them 
severely. There was not amongst them a vessel in its hold, ripped open 
in its .... shattered in its .... overturned in its mast, severely bent 
in its stays, .... in its red canvas, lacerated in its boats, stopped in its 
swift career by the full gust of the storm, if the people of assistance and 
help near them had not come to aid it. 

Now, when this storm did not find weakness on the heroes, nor debility 
on the champions, i/ rose from them, and went to its high, lofty, aérial abode. 
Then the sea grew gentle unto them, and every blue wave grew tame so 
that the ocean was mild, smooth, friendly in harbour and recess and corner 
and rock. And none of them had need to work or to row, but the slanting, 
full-sailing ships went along with the sound of the pure-cold wind, until 
they took harbour and port on the goodly island of the world and at the 
green rock that is called Sgellig-Michel to-day. 


This example exhibits a sensitiveness to color which is not 
confined to “‘gray”’ or “‘light”’ or ‘“‘dark.”’ Since the two passages 
show a similarity of method and have classical reminiscences, we 
may conjecture that the accounts belong to the same school of 
literary tradition. Though the author of the former uses the 
adjective more freely, both writers betray the somewhat repeti- 
tious fondness for epithets familiar in Irish literature from the 
time of the Hymns. In both, the elements of the air and the sea 
contend with each other—a vivid personification not without a 
dash of humor. 

These stout descriptions of the sea and of sea-life, despite some 
conventions of vocabulary, are products of experience. They 
suggest comparison with similar passages in Anglo-Saxon verse. 
The literary styles of the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, though both 
are repetitious, are distinct. From the documents accessible today, 
we may safely say that the Irish exhibit greater sensitiveness to 
color and oftener put stress on the pleasant, restful hours at sea. 
On the whole, however, it is doubtful whether the one literature 
achieved decisive superiority to the other in marine description. 
In Anglo-Saxon verse the sea seems to have played a greater 
proportional part than in the Irish; the reason may be that from 
the latter have come down to us relatively larger quantities of 
literature about other themes than in nature than have survived 
from the former. 

V 


Notable in Older Irish literature are the accounts of wonder- 
voyages. The noteworthy examples are the following: 
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Snedgus and Mac Riagla (Imram Snedhgusa acus meic Riaghla), ed. 
Stokes, Rev. Celt., IX (1888), 14-25; events of seventh century.’™ 

Voyage of Mael Duin (Imram Curaig Mail-Duin), ed. Stokes, Rev. Celt., 
IX (1888), 447-95; X (1889), 50-95; events of eighth century. 

Voyage of the Hua Corra (Imram Curaig Hua Corra), ed. Stokes, Rev. 
Celt., XIV (1893), 22-69; events of sixth century; tale later than Mael 
Duin. 

Voyage of Bran (Imram Brain, Echtra Brain), ed. Meyer (London, 
1895); seventh century; first written down then or perhaps early in the 
eighth century; also parts in An. Ir. Poet., pp. 3 ff. 

The Vision of MacConglinne (Aislinge Maic Conglinne), ed. Meyer 
(London, 1892); An. Ir. Poet., pp. 20 ff.; events of twelfth century. 


If several of the previous examples of sea-poetry recall Heine’s 
lyrics about the North Sea, the special group now under consider- 
ation suggests other themes and fantastic thoughts that came to 
the German poet. The voyages were, for the most part, taken by 
men who sought the Lord and immortality or who were given 
opportunity because of their sins to learn the character of hell 
and of heaven before they died. Many of the details were pre- 
Christian. Some of the strange phenomena might have had a place 
in Lucian’s True Story. The pleasures often duplicated those of 
the home landscape—flowers™; fragrant apple-trees'®; music of 
tree-tops'*; humming of bees'*’; singing of birds'°**—sometimes 
praise of God.!% 

The most remarkable of the wonder-voyages is Imram Brain. 
The poem displays the usual Old Irish sensitiveness to natural 
music. The following details suffice to bring out the atmosphere 
of color and glitter. 


One day Bran hears behind him wherever he goes about his stronghold 
sweet music. Finally it overpowers him and he sleeps. When he awakes, 
he beholds a branch of silver with white blossoms hardly distinguishable 
from it. Upon his return with it to the palace, he and his court hear a 
strange woman sing of an island over the distant sea, 

Round which glisten sea-horses: 
A fair course against the white-swelling surge— 


103 Events of the seventh century, but the account much later. 
1% Hua Corra, pp. 45, 51. 

1% Tbhid., p. 43. 

108 Tbid., p. 43. 

107 Jbid., pp. 51, 59. 

108 Tbid., pp. 51, 59 (birds are souls, p. 45); Mael Duin, p. 495. 
109 Snedgus, p. 21. 
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The country is Elysian. 
A delight of the eyes, a glorious range, 
Is the plain on which the hosts hold games: 
Contend coracle against chariot 
To the southward in Silver-white Plain. 


Pedestals of findruine underneath 
Glittering through ages of beauty; 
Fair land through ages of the world, 
On which drop many blossoms. 


An ancient tree is there in bloom, 


Unknown is wailing or treachery 
In the tilled land well-known. .... 


Wealth, treasures of every hue 


Golden chariots on the Plain of the Sea 
Heaving with the tide to the sun: .... 


Steeds of yellow gold on the sward there, 
Other steeds with crimson color, 
Others again with a coat upon their backs 
Of color of heaven, all-blue..... 


Will come a great birth ages after, 

Which will not be in high places, 

A son of a woman whose mate is unknown; 

He will seize the kingdom of many thousands. .... 


Accordingly, Bran yields to urging and goes on the voyage thither. In 
two days he beholds a man driving a chariot on the ocean towards him. 
The stranger when he arrives sings a song in which he declares that the 
marine phenomena which Bran sees are to him phenomena of the flowery 
earth in profusion of color: 

Beauty wonderful to the view of Bran 

In his coracle over clear sea; 

While to me in my chariot from afar 

Is a flowery plain about which he rides. 


10 For birds singing and the like, cf. E. Kélbing, “Christian von Troyes Yvatn 
und die Brandanuslegende,” Zeit. f. verg. Litteraturgesch., N. F., XI (1897), 442- 
448; A. C. L. Brown, Iwain: Study in the Origin of Arthurian Romance, [Harvard] 
Studies and Notes in Philol., VIII, 68, 83 ff. 
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Bran sees 

A mass of waves beating on the clear sea; 
Myself I see in Plain of Sports 
Red-headed flowers without fault. 


Glisten sea-horses in summer 

As far as Bran can stretch his glance: 
Pour forth rivers a stream of honey 
In the land of Manannan, son of Ler 


The combination of oriental paradise and Celtic other-world, 
with its intimations of the nature of immortality, and its embodi- 
ment of both the Christian doctrine of the fall of man and the 
conception of a savior or redeemer, is analyzed with other folk- 
lore in the same edition by Alfred Nutt. As to the treatment of 
nature, the details chosen are fresh and varied, though many of 
them are the same as those in other poems which deal with fair 
scenery and the joys of the outer world. The contrast between 
the two ways of looking on the world, however, affords a generous 
opportunity for the play of fancy. What may be the bed of mean- 
ing in the opposite views of the sea is hard to determine in detail; 
it lies in symbolism and mythology. We have passed beyond the 
world of natural experience. 


VI 


The Older Irish therefore employed nature in similes and 
metaphors, particularly for personal description. The similes 
usually were chosen with happy results to depict color by com- 
parison with Irish flowers or other features of wood and field. 
The metaphors were often less vivid because they seem to have 
come from a cemmon stock of Europe. Though they made part 
of the convention of the panegryric, they were less effective than 
another convention which employed nature for occasions such as 
death. A considerable number of elegies provided a brief setting 
of sea or landscape for the site of the disaster or the environment 
of the mourners. These added keen poignancy to the solemn event. 
Finally whole poems—whether of one or many quatrains—became 
lyrics expressing moods induced by natural surroundings. 

The longer poems had range of detail and a characteristic 
method of presenting it. The whole was fused together by a 
genial flow of emotion. 
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The Older Irish, like the Greeks, wished the soil to be fruitful 
and the wood to be stocked with game for the hunt. But the surface 
of the country also pleased with its hills and craggy shores, which 
were colored in spring by a soft haze. Birds and insects, the wind 
and the waterfall, made sweet music for scribe and cleric. Not 
only the sense of sight for image and for color and the sense of 
hearing were agreeably stimulated, but also the senses of smell and 
temperature were keenly active. The result was that the poet 
could tap an inexhaustible store of sensations and could choose 
expressions and examples that would give the effect of direct 
originality. His method of distributing the details through a poem 
which was intended to induce a particular mood in a reader, was, 
within the limits imposed by a system of versification, to give a 
succession of images, no one necessarily suggested by another, 
but all of them probable for an experience, say, of a summer 
afternoon on an open hillside or in a wood. The consequence is 
that the order of impressions is as casual as it is on a day in the 
height of spring, when a listener with no special aim in view cannot 
tell what sound or what sensation will come to him next. Accord- 
ingly, the poet played lightly with suspense and engaged the 
sympathetic reader. He was almost one of a school peculiar to 
the nationality and to the age. “School” is perhaps too strong a 
word, but from the Irish at an early time came fairly long poems 
which were devoted to the description of nature in one aspect 
or another, as on the seasons, but in which freshness is much more 
conspicuous than conventionality. 

These various employments of the landscape do not demon- 
strate that the temper of the poets was essentially lugubrious. 
They had their sad hours, but in general their tone was pleasant, 
cheerful."! The verses were not bathed in the moonlight of 
Macpherson’s Ossian or young Werther. Rather, there was 
gayety, a fine carelessness as to the rapture that the next moment 
would bring. The Irish cleric feared not the toils of nature, nor 
did he view her with a jaundiced eye. 


111 One may go further and extend the view to the early Celts, for a survey of 
the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym would find no dominant melancholy, though it 
would prove him quite the Welshman and the Celt. The theory of an early and 
persistent melancholy of the Celtic peoples, though it was developed by Renan and 
Matthew Arnold and still lingers in handbooks and popular criticism, has been 
exploded and is accepted by no Celticist. 
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When the mood of the Old Irish poetry reflects peace amid a 
living outdoor world, it intrigues one to a comparison with the 
almost contemporary and very notable Chinese poetry of the 
T’ang dynasty, or even with that highly sophisticated Japanese 
romance of the Lady Murasaki which employs verse in a lovely, 
if conventional, manner as an integral part of the narrative. Other 
comparisons lie nearer home. Unfortunately, not so many speci- 
mens of Early Welsh literature are extant as there are of Early 
Irish. It would not be profitable, therefore, to attempt a com- 
parison between the two kindred Celtic folks in the hope of deter- 
mining real precedence. Both literatures displayed keen apprecia- 
tion of nature. Further problems of more or less reciprocal in- 
fluence and of a common inheritance are baffling because of our 
meager information. A comparison with contemporary Latin verse 
or with other vernaculars,'” so far as we have material, indicates 
a proportionately larger interest in nature on the part of the two 
Celtic literatures. For Middle English, perhaps the clearest 
examples of range distinguish the alliterative “survival” of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Here a number of poems are 
in a dialect of the west or the north, and thus are possibly nearer 
to Celtic traditions. Moreover, several of the poems, though ex- 
hibiting French influence, at the same time deal with Arthurian 
themes and with Old Irish material, and hence for another reason 
raise the question of Celtic influence. But for the present, the 
study of these problems—the treatment of nature in Early Welsh 
literature and the treatment of nature in the alliterative “survival” 
—must be omitted. This paper has concentrated on examples 
from Older Irish literature. 

E. C. KNowLTon 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


uz Cf. P. S. Allen, The Romanesque Lyric, Chapel Hill, 1928. 





II 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


ANY strikingly divergent views have been advanced as to 

the structural integrity or looseness of Piers Plowman. Its 
early critics, to be sure, had little to say upon the subject but 
there seemed to be general agreement in the view that the work 
is loosely put together. The long summaries by Morley and others, 
for example, give small evidence that the critics had detected 
any strong organizing elements in the design. With the strenuous 
attack by Professor Manly, a new epoch in the criticism of the 
work began. Scholars who favored multiple authorship_naturally 
agreed that the poem lacks a well defined plan, and even advanced 
the view that we have in fact not only from two to five authors 
but from two to five poems, all upon themes in important respects 
dissimilar and more or less loosely constructed. While Professor 
Manly tore Piers’ seamless coat asunder, the advocates of a 
single authorship—somewhat less emphatically, to be sure—found 
relative coherence in the poem as a whole and discounted the 
view that the style is excessively digressive. Throughout the 
controversy the critics dealt largely with textual problems, only 
occasionally turning to consider the primary subject-matter of 
the work. The articles of Mensendieck furnished the most im- 
portant contributions to an interpretation of an underlying plan, 
especially in regard to the most difficult section, the Vita de Do- 
Well. His chief concern, however, was with a few theses relating 
to special passages, so that his studies hardly deal with the larger 
problem of the enveloping thoughts of the poem, if indeed such 
thoughts exist. Thus far investigation has resulted in many contra- 
dictory views but in no detailed statement upon the cardinal 
problem in the interpretation of Piers Plowman. 

The problem of the authorship of the poem actually bears only 
indirectly on that of the poem’s organization. It should not be 
forgotten that some of the most loosely constructed of Elizabethan 
plays, as Old Fortunatus, are apparently the work of one poet, 
while some of the best unified, as The Maid’s Tragedy, and East- 
ward Ho!, are known to have been written by twe or more poets. 
I cannot regard the assumption of divided authorship as decisive 
one way or another in determining the philosophical or esthetic 
coherence of the medieval poem. Certain of the conclusions 
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reached in the present investigation seem favorable to divided 
authorship, while rather more of them favor single authorship. 
But I do not wish the present article to be viewed as a contribution 
to the controversy in any but a distinctly secondary degree. 

Undoubtedly the author or authors enjoyed the effect of violent 
transitions and surprises and definitely sought this effect in the 
poem. This is merely to recognize it as a dream poem, composed 
\ in the same spirit that dominates gothic architecture. The poem 
undoubtedly has a rough surface. To read it is like riding over 
a bad road; we are jerked and bounced and tossed. But so we 
may be at the hands of the most rigorous logician. That the poem 
has a rough surface should by no means prejudice us as to its 
fundamental coherence or incoherence. Thus, although Dean 
Swift’s sermons are as smooth as polished marble and Donne’s as 
rough as a thistle, the latter are quite as likely to be fundamentally 
coherent as those by the Dean of Saint Patrick’s. That a poem is 
of the gothic spirit really tells us nothing of its essential organiza- 
tion or disorganization. The latter qualities cannot be felt by 
mere surface touch, such as we employ for style. An alligator’s 
skin may be rougher than the surface of a pile of sand, but one 
covers an exquisite organism and the other is merely a confused 
heap. We cannot “sense” the answer to our problem; we must 
analyze the poem. 

In this discussion I shall distinguish the two chief parts of the 
poem by the names generally employed in the colophons them- 
selves. The first part of the work, which concludes with the story 
of Piers’ pardon and the poet’s reflections thereon, I shall call 
the Visio, and the remainder of the poem, the Vita, which is itself 
divided into three parts, the Vita de Do-Well, Do-Bet and Do-Best. 
I shall examine first the Visio and the Vita, secondly the relations 
to each other of the subsections of the Visio and finally the rela- 
tions of the subsections in the Vita. 


I 


The relation of the Visio and the Vita has never been carefully 
stated and often has been, at least from my own point of view, 
ill understood. | The Visio is a study of the life of the laity both as 
it is and as it should be. We have in this part of the poem that 
which the common communicant ought to know, and nothing 
more. )We have no abstruse theological or philosophical problems, 
no allegory of learning, no account of the saintly life and no 
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thorough and detailed analysis of the functioning of the Church 
as the codrdinating principle in society. On the other hand, we 
have such social satire and such an account of man’s religious 
duties as the humblest medieval reader might be expected to 
understand. If he follows the road here traced by the poet, he 
is considered to be sure of salvation. (With the Vita the theme is 
changed. We have an account of the world as seen by the thinker 
who has passed through the medieval disciplines of learning, 
asceticism and priestly responsibility. ) He has known the intellec- 
tual life, the mystic and the active life, and so fulfilled the more 
arduous duties which heaven imposes upon its specially chosen 
warriors. (In this part of the poem the satire falls not upon de- 
linquencies in secular duties, but upon faults peculiar to persons 
dedicated to the life of scholarship and religious practice: upon 
those who, like the gluttonous Doctor, the feigning Hermit and 
the over-indulgent Confessor, betray learning, devotion and the 
institution of the Church, This part of the poem deals with ideals 
superfluous to and improper in a layman, but to which God’s 
select soldiers must conform if they are to remain loyal and in 
turn win their salvation. 

To a certain point the two Lives agree. This is why the author 
of the so-called A-Text continued his poem beyond the Visio. 
The Vita begins humbly. It gives an account of the life of man 
from his birth to his intellectual and spiritual maturity. It con- 
tains passages dealing successively with the creation of the world, 
the birth and care of children, marriage and the preliminary 
disciplines of study. The chief figures encountered in the allegory 
are Will, the name symbolically given to the Christian Pilgrim at 
birth, Thought, who meets him in his earliest years, Wit, his first 
teacher, and Study, who gives him elementary training and who 
introduces him to Scripture and to Clergy, who is with Scripture. 
But in the A-Text the pilgrim learns little from Scripture and 
nothing from Clergy, who will have nothing to do with him. The 
word Clergy the poet here uses, of course, as virtually synonymous 
with learning. In short, the A-Text breaks off just where the 
education of the more enterprising layman would be expected to 
conclude. Born with will, early endowed with thought and wit, 
acquainted with elementary learning, he represents the foundation 
upon which, after all, even the greatest seer and the deepest thinker 
of the Church must build. 
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We may now see why the A-Text was circulated so widely. It 
contained what the common man needed to know and no more. 
If the A-Text had ended with the Visio, it would have instructed 
the layman in all his primary duties to God and man, but it would 
not have shown him concretely his place in society and his relation 
to the Clergy and the Religious. Thus the section of the Vita 
included in the A-Text formed a part of that Manuscript Version 
as circulated among the people. I have no opinion as to whether 
the author soon after writing the A-Text died, or continued his 
poem and encouraged reproductions of the A-Text even after the 
B-Text had been finished. I observe, however, that the A-Text 
ends at a point which, if unsatisfactory from an esthetic stand- 
point, is entirely satisfactory from a doctrinal standpoint. The 
Vita repeats certain elements of the Visio. The man of religion 
must be born, possess will, thought and wit, and know his A.B.C. 
just as a common communicant. His salvation comes from the 
same source. Piers the Plowman saves one no less than the other. 
Each must to some degree Do Well. Each must know and seriously 
consider the Creed and Paternoster and follow the road of the 
Ten Commandments. Each requires the same sacraments. Thus 
in each section we have allusions to baptism and burial and 
elaborate passages dealing with penance and the Mass. These 
repetitions may or may not, I take it, be viewed as inartistic, but 
are clearly necessary to the subject in hand. The poem in its 
design may be thought of as one of those great canvasses which 
Veronese and Tintoretto delighted to paint in which a pillar divides 
the picture into two finely balanced scenes of approximately equal 
magnitude, although one is slightly more significant than the 
other. 

My view is confirmed by colophons in the B-Text Manuscripts 
which describe the part of the poem that the Vita de Do-Well and 
the A-Text have in common as both a part of the Visio and of the 
Vita. The foregoing conclusions may be expressed in tabular form 
as given on the following page. 

While the Vita is clearly stated to be divided into three parts, 
it is commonly observed that the Visio is also divided into three 
parts. Closely following upon the first vision of the Field of Folk 
and of Holy Church, which is clearly introductory, we have the 
Story of Lady Meed, the Confession and Absolution of the Sins 
at Church, and the two concluding Passus dealing with Piers aad 
his servants and concluding with the story of the Pardon. I shall 


: 
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The Visio The Vita (A-Text) Remaining Section 
of the Vita 





The life of the common | Common attributes:.of | The higher order of per- 
communicant: the de- | laity and clergy: thede- | fection required of the 
mands of nature; plow- | mands of nature; Ant- | the Priesthood, or Clergy 
men, artisans, knights, | ma, Inwit, Will, Thought, 
ladies, merchants and | (elementary) Study; Con- 
lawyers: Conscience; the | science; the Ten Com- 
Ten Commandments; the | mandments; the ele- 
elements of the faith; | mentsof the faith; sacra- 
sacramental needs mental needs 














later examine the character of the transitions in greater detail. 
For the present, however, I am concerned only with observing 
those parallels which I believe to be deliberate between the three 
parts of the Visio and the three parts of the Vita. ) A tabular 
scheme may here prove useful: 


Hictanactans 


sition 














secular government; temporal | Church government; eternal 
welfare; Reason; the Active | salvation; Reason; the Active 


| Visio Vita 
ij Story of Lady Meed Vita de Do-Well 
F 
iW Part I Problems of economic and | Problems of theology and 
} 











Life Life (Part I): Activa Vita 
The Sins Vita de Do-Bet 
| ‘ Part II Inner life of the ordinary | The Contemplative or Religious 
Christian; preparation for the | Life: solitude and faithful her- 
Mass mits; preparation for the Mass 
The Plowman’s Pardon Vita de Do-Best 





The plow of the honest la- | The mystic plow with which 
; borer; hope for salvation of | Christ cultivates souls; despair 
Par! III the individual; satire on in- | for the spiritual welfare of Chris- 
dulgences; the Active Life tian Society (Unitas); satire on 
indulgences; the Active Life 
(Part II): Christ as Preacher; 
the cure of souls 


Nn nthe batt ana en Anti A2tere rat 
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The first main part of the Visio, namely the Story of Lady Meed, 
deals with the problem of secular government and nearly at its 
conclusion introduces us to a figure named Reason, who decides 
for the king the quarrel between Meed and Conscience. Reason 
thus becomes the central figure in this section of the poem. The 
first part of the Vita, or the Vita de Do-Well, deals with problems 
of theology. Again Reason proves the culminating figure, since 
all the preceding allegorical types in the Vita de Do-Well lead up 
to it, and after its appearance we enter the long transition to the 
Vita de Do-Bet. The chief problem in the Story of Lady Meed is 
man’s well-being in this world. The chief problem debated in the 
Vita de Do-Well is man’s eternal well-being. One section deals 
with the active life of secular affairs, the other, with the active 
life of industrious theological study. The Story of the Confession 
and Absolution of the Sins deals obviously with the more personal, 
intimate and inner life. It concludes with an allegory of the Mass, 
the sacrament which restores man to the Grace of his Creator. 
The Vita de Do-Bet deals with the life of solitude and contempla- 
tion (of this I shall have more to say later), and concludes with the 
bells that ring in Easter and which summon the dreamer to the 
sacrament. The Story of Piers in the Visio deals with the theme 
of honest work and its reward, which is pardon and salvation. 
Here for the first time we meet the image of the plow, in this case 
simply the plow of the farmer. In outward appearance at least 
even Piers himself is no more than an overseer or even a partici- 
pant in these physical labors. He exacts honest labor and receives 
no easy indulgences in his pardon. In the Vita de Do-Best we 
have an allegory of the entire community envisaged as Unitas 
laboring at its myriad tasks under the guidance of the Church. 
Here Piers and his plow once more appear, but Piers is now in- 
dubitably Christ, his plow the word of God, man the harvest and 
the barn the heaven of divine rest. This imagery has, to be sure, 
been hinted in the Vita de Do-Bet, but here is first objectified. 
Piers’ wicked servants, the unscrupulous priests and friars, grant 
easy indulgences. In the Visio we have seen the promise of salva- 
tion for the honest worker. The individual may be saved. In the 
Vita we have the picture of society retrogressing rather than 
progressing. Individuals, as notably an honest priest, may still 
be saved. But the community goes from bad to worse. We should, 
I think, regard as deliberate both these comparisons and these 
contrasts between the six major sections of the poem. In each 
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case the lines seem to me to have been too sharply drawn to be 
accidental. I believe that the author or authors deliberately 
repeated the major elements in the design. 


II 


The Vita is obviously the more complex part of the poem, as it 
is also the longer part. It has, however, been the less discussed. 
I shall glance comparatively briefly at the outstanding features in 
the construction of the Visio. I consider that they sho v a point 
of viev by no means haphazard or confused. For each of the 
major images presented there can, I think, be given convincing 
reasons as to why it is pertinent to the theme of the poem as a 
whole and as to why it occupies the position which it actually holds 
in the work. 

We are introduced to the Field of Folk because the poet begins> 
his teaching not with revelation nor with religion but with nature. 
So he begins later in his Vita de Do-Well and at the conclusion 
of that section of the poem assures us that even Saracens in) 
substance know the first Person of the Trinity. Moreover Piers 
Plowman, unlike the poems by Dante and Milton, contains no 
scene in heaven. Once only and for the space of but three hundred 
lines the scene sinks to the deep dungeon and dark from which 
Christ rescues our forefathers in darkness. With the exception 
of the Harrowing of Hell the poet avoids all scenes that belong to 
another life than that of this world. In short, the scene of Piers 
Plowman is precisely the opposite of that of Dante’s poem. The 
Italian poet deals only with life beyond the grave, the English 
poet only with life upon this side of the grave. The whole poem 
deals in this sense with the Field of Folk. Its author or authors 
contrived most vividly and forcefully to state an initial proposition. 
The work remains in this respect at least remarkably true to its 
premises. Even from an aesthetic standpoint it holds faithful 
to this field and to this earth. Its varied imagery always breathes 
earth-odors. 

\ Holy Church, the figure who next appears, begins her instruc- 
tions with homely and materialistic observations. She too acknowl- 
edges first of all the animal nature of man. Three things she tells 
the dreamer are necessary, food, drink, and clothing. From this 
characteristic teaching she elevates her discussion till at the last 
she states the doctrine of the Redemption and its moral of charity. 
But she always fulfills the function of a Prologue. She never tells 
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the dreamer more than any child might be expected to know. She 
reads him, as it were, his catechism, stating simply those ideas 
upon which the whole of the Christian System rests: the doctrine 
of free will, of the depravity of the body, of obedience to God, of 
charity and of grace. 

In her last words Holy Church warns the pilgrim of evil and 
bids him be wary of distributing blame. She disappears, after 
serving not only as a Prologue but as a link to the first part of the 
story proper, the allegory of Lady Meed. The Greek mind would 
of course have left the problem of the state to the last, as the 
highest and most important of all problems. The medieval poet, 
however, true to premises already contained in his poem, regards ° 
religion and the Church as the supreme guide in life, and treats 
the state as an initial problem to be faced before proceeding to 
far graver problems. Thus the political life vividly introduces us 
to sin. Man’s error lies not in false political theory but in his 
persenal weakness. Sin becomes the vital issue. Thus we are 
logically led to the second chief division of the Visio, the Story 
of the Confession and Absolution of the Sins. 

If it should be urged against my view of the distinct functions 
of the Visio and the Vita that of the six or seven characters repre- 
senting the sins (for the number differs in the different texts) one 
of the characters is a priest, I should reply that in embodying 
sloth in human form the poet followed a well-tried tradition in 
making Sloth a priest. It should be noted that the faults ascribed 
to this idler include many omissions and commissions not in the 
least peculiar to his profession. He is the eternal truant from 
duty. His truancy, not his duty, concerns the poet here. Sloth 
cannot be said to represent theshort-comings of the Clergy as such. 
A further objection might be raised in that the C-Text of the Visio 
and this only contains a passage of some length on the sins of 
monks and friars. The lines occur in the sermon of Reason, which 
introduces the Story of the Sins and links it with the preceding 
Story of Lady Meed, wherein Reason is also a character. Reason’s 
sermon is obviously intended to enumerate the outstanding sins 
of all orders of society. That in two texts the clergy and the 
religious receive slight notice and in the third no more than a 
moderate proportion of attention, seems to me on the whole to 
support rather than to damage my position. The clergy appear 
almost forgotten in many long passages. In the lines dealing with 
Hunger we hear of the friars only as laborers in the common fields, 
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driven by famine to desert their normal course of life. We should 
of course remember that the Visio reflects life as the layman sees 
it, not merely as he lives it. Although not a participant in their 
peculiar problems, he both observes the clergy and the learned and 
recognizes the great influence which they exercise upon him. 

The confession of the Sinners is followed by their absolution and 
by the quest of society for a better life. This leads us to the third 
section of the Visio. The extremely popular appeal of the Visio 
as a whole is powerfully enhanced by the allegory in the Passus 
dealing with Famine. Although in this section of the poem the 
activities of the higher orders of society are noted, as that of 
knights and ladies, we hear most of the common laborers and 
especially of their unwillingness to do honest work in the plow- 
fields. The opening of the last Passus of the Visio gives a list of 
all classes, in which the clergy are but hastily mentioned, while 
detailed attention is accorded to merchants, lawyers and, once 
more, tolaborers. Laymen pretending to be priests are condemned. 

We should observe caution in our interpretation of Piers’ 
pardon. It states that all who do well shall be saved and that all 
who do evil shall be damned. Later the author gives his own view 
as somewhat more moderate, for he grants that the Pope and the 
prayers of the Church have some power to save souls, although 
to trust in such aids is not so safe as to do well. Piers’ pardon is / 
simply Do-Well as applied in particular to the laity. The clergy and 
the religious must also Do-Well, and in a more exacting degree. 
By “doing” and by “‘working” medieval authors do not of course 
mean merely temporal actions. Thus Hilton’s treatise On Daily 
Work deals in large part with prayer and meditation. Piers never 
of course fancied that a Christian could forsake faith, devotion 
and the sacraments and by mere bodily works go to heaven. He 
meant that a man must be saved primarily upon his own merits 
and by God’s grace, and not by the aid of indulgences. It is not 
from the nature of this pardon but from the character of the Visio 
as a whole that we may safely regard the Visio as addressed 
primarily to the laity. Piers’ pardon, even in the Visio, applies 
to all mankind. That a priest scorns it, however, helps us to 
perceive its applicability to the people. The Visio ends with the 
pardon because with the need for a pardon it begins. Man is 
shown in a transient state. He may, on dying, go either to the 
deep dungeon or to the fair tower. The first prayer which the 
pilgrim passionately addresses to Holy Church consists in the 
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one vital question for every devout medieval man. The question 
is simply, how may I save my soul? We may conclude then that 
so far as the larger contours of form are concerned the Visio is 
a well arranged poem. Like the typical dream allegory, it appears 

even wildly discordant upon the surface. But when the meanings 
of the symbols are considered, we become aware of the presence 
of no inconsiderable design. 


III 


The Visio introduces us not only to the name of Do-Well but 
to the need for the Vita as a whole. In his last speeches Piers in 
the Visio states that he will change his course of life: instead of 

| being so busy about his physical welfare, he will do as the apostles 

\ did and turn chiefly to the cultivation of his soul. This forewarns 
us of the change which we are about to encounter in the Second 
Part of the poem. And here we are faced with our gravest prob- 
lems, to which, however, answers may be given I think with even 
more assurance than in the case of the Visio. Again I shall venture 
to clarify my views by the use of a tabular scheme: 











Do-Well 


Do-Best 





Do-Bet 
The Active Life of intel- | The Contemplative Life; | The Active Life expressed 
lectual studies and | discussion of faithful | in the corporate Church, 


priestly duties; Activa 
Vita; 

self-rule; the Ten Com- 
mandments and the 
Seven Sins; allegorical 
figures and contempo- 
rary allusions; 

the protection of the 
Father 





hermits; 


self-obliteration; the 
three Contemplative or 
Christian Virtues; many 
scriptural figures; 


the protection of the 
Son 





or Unitas; especially the 
rule of the Bishop; 

the cure of souls; the four 
Active or Moral Virtues; 
allegorical figures and 
contemporary allusions 
again; 

the protection of the 
Holy Spirit 





Let us review a few of the outstanding features of the Vita de 
_Do-Well, Do-Bet and Do-Best. This part of the poem represents 
‘the search of an imaginary pilgrim for three “lives” or “virtues” 

or, as we should be more likely to say in the language of present- 
,day psychology, three states. The pilgrim meets many characters, 
the chief of whom are in the order in which he meets them, 
Thought, Wit, Study, Scripture, Clergy, Nature, Patience, Hawkin 
the Active Man and Piers Plowman. From most of these charac- 
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ters the pilgrim inquires who are Do-Well, Do-Bet and Do-Best, 
and from no two of them does he receive quite the same answer. 
Had they agreed, he might possibly have given up the quest. Wit 
tells him that Do-Well is to labor honestly, while Clergy tells 
him that Do-Well is principally to be loyal to the Faith. Clearly 
each character has something to contribute to the pilgrim’s grow- 
ing knowledge of his life’s journey. Each represents a progressive 
stage in his education. The different answers show not that the 
poet himself is confused (the poet knew, I think, his answer from 
the beginning) but that his pilgrim is groping his way, as do all 
men toward a solution of life’s difficulties. He quarrels with all his 
teachers, makes mistakes, falls by the way, because of his peculiar 
temperament profits more from some teachers than from others 
and ultimately reaches the knowledge which he desires, only to 
find that in forgetting himself and taking upon him the burden of 
society he has borne Christ’s cross. For the individual Christian 
may be saved, but society as a whole is not destined to achieve 
harmony on earth. The kingdom of Piers the Plowman is not of 
this world. 

The three stages of life are always described as three grades 
of holiness. About the last grade we have from the first the greatest 
agreement. Again and again it is allegorized in the image of the 
bishop who guards his flock. To rule others is to Do Best. To 
rule one’s self is to Do Well. Do-Bet is described as an advanced 
state of charity and humility. But the states are clearly and 
consistently presented in themselves, that is, in the three several 
parts of the poem; and we need not be over-puzzled by what the 
first persons whom the pilgrim meets say about them. We may I 
think say confidently on the basis of the entire character of the 
Passus dealing with Do-Well that this state is one of self-culture ) 
through knowledge. All the chief figures whom the pilgrim meets 
until very near the end of this section of the poem are evidently 
stages in his scholastic training. If he lapses for a time to follow 
Desire of the Eyes and Lust of the Flesh, he in time returns. 
Even his detour with Nature is at least a part of his academic 
life. The Life of Do-Bet begins with a long passage in praise of ' 
faithful hermits and in behalf of a true priesthood, introducing 
us to the three Christian or Contemplative Virtues, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, here named Abraham, Spes and Piers Plowmap.. 
This part of the poem is centered in the biblical narrative. Its 
chief images are not, as elsewhere, of the poet’s own invention, | 
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but are drawn from the synoptic Gospels and from the Apocrypha. 
The Vita de Do-Best narrates the history of the Church from its 
beginning in the Resurrection, through the period of its primitive 
|purity to its present state of degeneration. The story is told 

| primarily not from the individual but from the social point of view. 
It is the story of Unitas, of Piers’ family. It deals in particular 
with the government, or misgovernment, of this family, and hence 
with the responsibility of those who rule the Church, the con- 
fessors and prelates. It tells of the Christian Society that, although 
protected by the Holy Spirit and sustained by the bread of the 
sacrament, is subject to ceaseless incursions from its enemies, led 
by Satan. The Four Active or Cardinal Virtues, Justice, Prudence, 
Fortitude and Temperance, are discussed at considerable length. 
Allusions of a clearly secondary importance, however, are still 
made to the pilgrim, who is now old and hoar, but has not as yet 
attained true happiness on earth. The Field of Folk cannot give 
such happiness. Salvation is not of this world. Here the poem 
ends. 

Once in the course of his journey the Pilgrim expresses surprise 
to learn that there are three states of dife instead of two. He had 
always supposed that the two stages were the active life and the 
contemplative life. But he finds himself unmistakably in a world 
ordered in patterns of three. His teacher at this point gives just 
such an ambiguous answer as a good teacher always gives when 
he knows that it is best for his pupil to find the answer in his own 
experience. Yet the doctrine upon which the triple division of the 
poem has been made was really a familiar one in medieval thought. 
Saint Thomas expresses it as follows: 


Vita contemplativa simpliciter est melior quam activa quae occupatur 
circa corporales actus: sed vita activa, secundum quam aliquis praedi- 
cando et docendo contemplata aliis tradit, est perfectior quam vita quae 
solum est contemplativa: quia talis vita praesupponit abundantiam 

_contemplationis. Et ideo Christus talem vitam elegit (S.7., Part III, 
Quest. XL, A. 1). 


A summary of Bernard’s view may be found in a work very 
popular in England in the fourteenth century, the Meditationes 
Vitae Christi. As the reader will at once observe, this passage 
agrees with the poem in some interesting points of detail. 


Est igitur vita actiua, quae designatur per Martham. Sed actiuae vitae, 
sicut ex dictis Bernardi colligere possum, duae sunt partes. Prima pars, 
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qua quis se exercet ad suam principaliter vtilitatem corrigendo se, emen- 
dando a vitiis, & informando virtutibus. Et idem secundario sit ad vtili- 
tatem etiam proximi per opera iustitiae, & obsequia pietatis,& charitatis. 
Secunda pars eius est, quo modo quis principaliter suum exercitium 
confert in vtilitatem proximi, quamvis ad suum etiam maius meritum, vt 
alios regendo, docendo, & adiuuando in animarum salutem, vt faciunt 
Praelati, & Praedicatores, & huiusmodi. & inter has duas partes vitae 
actiuae, est vita contemplatiua, vt iste sit ordo, quod primo quis se 
exerceat, & laboret in oratione, & sacrarum studio literarum, & aliis 
operibus bonis, & obsequiis in conuersatione, quasi corrigendo se a vitiis, 
& acquirendo virtutes. Secundo quiescat in contemplatione, solitudinem 
mentis quaerens, & soli Deo vacans toto posse. Tertio per praedicta duo 
exercitia, virtutibus, & vera sapientia imbutus & illuminatus, & feruidus 
effectus, ad aliorum salutem intendat. Primo, igitur, vt tetigi, oportet, 
quod in prima actiua parte, mens expurgetur, depuretur, & roboretur 
per exercitia virtutum: deinde in contemplatiua informetur, illuminetur, 
& instruatur: postea confidenter potest ad aliorum profectus exire, vt 
eos possit adiuuare. 


Here we have the chief elements comprising the three “‘lives’’ in 
Piers Plowman. Walter Hilton in the fourteenth and Thomas 
Pecock in the fifteenth century also evince the popular interest 
in the problem of the three states. The Meditationes, which was 
commonly ascribed to St. Bonaventura, was translated into 
English during the later century by Nicholas Love. 

There is still a further organizing factor to be noted in the in- 
stance of the poem. St. Augustine had advanced what has come 
to be known as the “psychological trinity.” Piers Plowman does 
not follow Augustine’s thought but presents a somewhat similar 
conception. The poet several times quotes the familiar text 
which declares man to be fashioned in God’s image. He evidently 
considered that, since God is a Trinity, man must in some sense 
also be a trinity. Each of the three Parts of the Vita begins with 
allusions to the interrelation of the three parts of the Trinity and 
each is clearly dedicated to a special Person of the Trinity. At 
the conclusion of the Vita de Do-Well we are told that even the 
Saracens believe in God the Father. It is this Person of the 
Trinity who clearly presides over the Life of Do-Well. Christ as 
Piers the Plowman is the central theme of the Vita de Do-Bet. In 
this part of the poem the life of Christ, his crucifixion and the 
harrowing of hell supply the chief narrative elements. The Vita 
de Do-Best is no less clearly dedicated to the Holy Spirit, since 
it narrates at considerable length the descent of the Spirit at 
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Pentacost, the Gifts of the Spirit and the rule of the Spirit within 
the Church, protecting it from even greater inroads than have 
as yet been made by the armies of Anti-Christ. Such is the 
spiritual trinity of man according to Piers Plowman, a thought of 
no inconsiderable importance in the organization of the work. 

It would be manifestly impossible in the brief space of this 
paper to discuss any large number of details in the Vita which 
indicate the organizing genius of its author or authors. I should 
prefer to allow my statements relative to the major plan of the 
poem to stand out for the time being conspicuously, rather than 
to run the risk of smothering these primary outlines under a mass 
of detail, however interesting that detail might be to careful 
students of the poem. A few observations of lesser importance 
may however detain us. 

In the first place it will not of course be assumed that because 
_the Life of Do-Best is dedicated to God the Holy Spirit and the 
Life of Do-Well to God the Father that the poet had fallen into 
the heresy of holding the Third greater than the First Person of 
the Trinity. The poem and the states are of course cumulative. 
The poet learns early in his career that the Life of Do-Best for 
example presumes that of Do-Bet. And it not only presumes this 
preceding life, but includes it. This the imagery of the poem 
makes clear. Piers the Plowman is still active in the Life of 
Do-Best. But to know Piers the Plowman it becomes necessary 
to meet him in the Life of Do-Bet. Man never loses his need for 
learning or contemplation. He does not outgrow these powers 
but by them and by their constant use attains a third power, 
namely, the ability and the right to rule other men. It is better 
to know two persons of the Trinity than to know one, and better 
to know three Persons than to know two. Indeed none can truly 
be known without a knowledge of all. 

The first third of the Vita de Do-Well, that is, the part contained 
in the A-Text, is naturaliy the easiest and most straightforward. 
We should never here be seriously in doubt of the reasonable 
sequence of the thought. As first episode we have the meeting 
of the pilgrim with the two friars. The friars give him no satis- 
factory answer to his questions. The poet probably means to 
satirize the friars, who in reply to a serious question give merely 
an entertaining story. In any event, the incident teaches the 
pilgrim the need of searching for Truth deeply and the vanity of 
relying upon persons. He learns at once that no glib phrases can 
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solve his problem. He must labor himself. He cannot, as the il- 
literate poor, merely believe what he hears without long ponder- 
ing upon it. He must use his own wit and go through the arduous 
disciplines of thought, study, learning, reason, humility and con- 
templation. 

Having brushed specious explanations aside, the pilgrim is pre- 
pared to begin his quest in earnest, and to consider man from the 
cradle to beyond the grave. He first hears from Wit, who is of 
course Mother Wit or the primitive natural reason, of the creation 
of the world and of the soul, of the vital principle, or anima, and 
of the rational nature of man, or Inwit. This Inwit, we are told, 
is the greatest of gifts after the grace of God. By an exercise of 
Inwit the pilgrim is of course to advance on the road to knowledge. 
But Inwit does not exist in drunkards, imbeciles and children. 
Therefore men should avoid excessive drink and care for helpless 
children and imbeciles. The theme of child-care leads naturally 
to the subject of marriage. The pilgrim has now reached a stage | 
in his progress when a new teacher is required. He goes therefore 
to Dame Study, who begins with a long satirical address against 
the abuse of study and learning by the unfit. Study says that she 
has taught Scripture the rudiments of learning, and in due time 
turns over the youthful adventurer to his new master. He has 
now passed through trivium and quadrivium and may commence 
his theological studies. These studies however begin badly. The 
pilgrim is recalcitrant, and quotes Augustine to the effect that 
many a poor man enters the palace of heaven with no other help 
than good works and a paternoster. Naturally Scripture and 
Clergy (learning) will have nothing to do with such a perverse 
pupil. Here the A-Text ends. 

The B- and C-Texts relate how the pilgrim, after trying the 
joys of a worldly life, returns at length to his old teachers, Scrip-. 
ture and Clergy. But he returns by no means wholly cured of his 
bad manners, and shortly after some reckless words (in the C-Text 
they are assigned to Recklessness, but this is merely a name which 
the pilgrim assumes during a reckless stage in his career) he goes 
off with Nature. This teacher however can give him no knowledge 
which aids the solution of the supreme problem, that of salvation. 
He now meets one Imaginatif who recalls to him all the points in 
the previous debates, and carefully sets him right as to the ad- 
vantage of learning, the necessity of a priesthood, the danger of 
overemphasizing the virtues of poverty and the vanity of merely 
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natural reason. Much rectified in heart, he now enters the house 
of Theological Reason, accompanied by Patience and by Con- 
\ science. Conscience is of course also a character in the Visio. 

Here occurs some fine satire on false Doctors of Divinity, with 
their gross habits and really superficial learning. The pilgrim 
sees however that the best learning has its limitations. Learning 
is not enough. It is necessary also to lead the life of penance, 
-devotion and contemplation. The figure of Activa Vita appears 
and confesses himself unworthy and a sinner. He must purge 
himself by meditation. The poet passes therefore to an account 
‘of the contemplative life, which begins in the despising of earthly 
goods and in the love of meekness and poverty. His new teacher 
informs him both wherein the true life of devotion consists and 
how basely the clergy and the religious have in the fourteenth 
century betrayed their duty towards that life. Thus we are 
introduced to the Vita de Do-Bet. 

The Life of Do-Well is in fact the only part of the second half 
of the poem difficult to follow. This is because throughout his 
Life the pilgrim engages in many arguments with his teachers, 
showing all the restlessness of a disputatious nature. We easily 
infer from it how lively and contentious medieval schools of 
philosophy and theology as a rule became. The scholar’s obstinacy 
accounts for the vitality of this section of the poem and totally 
precludes the insipidity into which an allegory of the life of learn- 
ing is only too likely to fall. The relatively straightforward 
arguments of the Vita de Do-Bet, depicting the Christian or Con- 
templative Virtues, and of the Vita de Do-Best, depicting the 
reception which the four Active or Moral Virtues meet with at 
the hands of the Christian world, scarcely need further comment 
than that which they have already received in preceding para- 
graphs. 


IV 


I have now stated as briefly as possible what I consider to be the 
chief organizing elements in the thought of Piers Plowman. But 
I do not wish to have it appear that I consider the poet or poets 
incapable at times of virtual irrelevancies, of digressions and 
repetitions. Certain of the repetitions, as already pointed out, 
arise from reduplications necessitated by the two-fold division 
of the poem. The author evidently realized his embarrassment, 
for he, or his collaborators, not infrequently shifted passages 
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about, especially in the C-Text, where many passages formally 
in the Vita have been brought forward to the Visio. This, however, 
is much more confusing to the eye of the reader of Skeat’s edition 
than to the content of the poem. It is not by these transpositions 
that the essential organization is bettered or defaced. The poet, 
however, shows throughout a fondness for certain topics that 
push themselves unceremoniously to the fore and break the flow 
of the argument. First of all we have the author’s singular affec- 
tion for the theme of poverty. In the Visio he again and again 
digresses from what seems his main line of argument to urge 
patient, honest work. In the Vita he may at any moment break 
out into the praise of poverty. This thought clearly belongs to the 
Prologue of the Vita de Do-Bet, which is the life of contemplation. 
It is not so clear that it becomes other parts of the work. In both 
Vita and Visio he may at any time incite his reader to pity the 
sufferings of the poor. Two long passages added in the C-Text, 
one in the Vita and one in the Visio, deal with this theme. The 
very pervasiveness of these digressions makes them, to be sure, 
in a sense less digressive. Like a recurrent theme in music, they 
give a unity of tone to the work as a whole. Yet, to repeat, they 
do interfere with the argument of the poem, and must in that 
respect be considered a defect. 

Another characteristic of the poet is his fondness for satire, 
especially against the clergy. Most of this satire occurs in the 
Vita, where it has the better right to be. Yet it does not always 
seem logically introduced. We feel it often as an artistic fault. 
The poet of B.XI pleasantly confesses at least one of his sins as 
follows: 


This lokynge on lewed prestes hath don me lepe fram pouerte, 
The whiche I preyse there pacyence is more parfyt than richesse. 


Another prejudice which the poet reveals in his somewhat irascible 
poem is disgust at lawyers. A more orderly author would pre- 
sumably have found one Passus in which the law might properly 
have been discussed, said therein all that he had to say on the 
subject, and from thenceforth held his peace. Not so, however, 
the author or authors of Piers Plowman. This is something more 
than a merely stylistic feature. With problems of style I am, 
of course, not concerned in the present paper. In so far as the 
intrusion of passages on poverty, ecclesiastical satire and satire 
upon the lawyers breaks the argument of the poem as a whole, we 
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might conceivably deduce evidence in favor of divided authorship. 
Such intrusions are often artistic faults. On the other hand, the 
pervasive nature of these intrusions, noticeable not only in the 
C-Text, and by no means in one section of the poem more than in 
another, suggests a single authorship, and certainly gives unity 
of tone to the work when viewed in its entirety. 

I have attempted in this paper to show the poem to be a really 
finely built structure, the nave for the people, the choir for the 
clergy, yet, like many a church in the Middle Ages, so crowded 
with tombs, rood-screens, chantries and side altars, that the total 
effect is a most curious blending of order and confusion. On the 
whole I am chiefly impressed by the order of the work, and this 
has I feel certain been the aspect of the poem the more slighted 
by its critics. However, I should not wish to deny that Piers 
Plowman is rough in certain elements of construction as well as 
in language. Nor do I regard the departures from logical precision 
to be invariably artistic defects. 

Henry W. WELLs 


Columbia University 











III 
DEFENSE OF CRISEYDE 
Go litel book, go, litel myn tragedye, 


And red wthaiaa dum he, - dine conge, 
That thow be understonde, god I beseche! 
HAUCER’S Criseyde has suffered, in reputation, the fate 
that the populace of Troy proposed to inflict on her physi- 
cally, as daughter of the traitor Calchas, when they 


seyden he and al his kyn at ones 
Ben worthi for to brennen, fel and bones (1, 90-91). 


Strange perversions of the story, tending to the disparagement 
of Criseyde, began almost in her creator’s lifetime, and have been 
repeated and enlarged upon down to the present day. She has 
been-accredited with a versatility in vice that matches the accusa- 
tions of Catullus against bis lost Lesbia. 

There is no doubt that Henryson’s Testament of Criseyde, after 
its appearance in 1532, and later, editions of Chaucer’s collected 
works, was regarded by the careless reader and by many who 
never read Chaucer’s poem at all, as a part—the sixth book—of 
his story, and that it added impetus to the flood of vilification.' 
But Henryson was not the first of the slanderers. More than a 
century before publication of the Testament, we encounter in 
Lydgate’s Troy-book (c. 1420), after a reference to Chaucer for 
the details: 


But Guydo seyth longe or it was nyght 

How Cryseyde hath forsake her owne Knight, 
And gave her herte unto this Diomede, 

Of tendernesse and of womanhede— 


a version that was accepted by Shakespeare, who fixes the time 
of the consummated infidelity on the night of Criseyde’s arrival 
in the Greek Camp.” 


1 Rollins, Hyder E., “The Troilus-Cressida Story,” PMLA, XXXII, 383. 

2 Shakespeare’s hand, in a way, was forced; making his first and, except The 
Tempest, his only experiment on a play that approximated the classic unities, 
he could allow no interval between the yielding to Troilus and the supplantacioun. 
He seems to have followed the observation of Aristotle that tragedies tend to con- 
fine themselves ‘‘to a single revolution of the sun, or exceed it very slightly.” 
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It is not only the poet with eye in a fine, or other, frenzy rolling, 
who checks off Criseyde’s days on his calendar, or times her with 
a stop-watch. Professor Albert S. Cook,* confusing two entirely 
different events, long separated in time and totally disassociated 
in significance, says: ‘Chaucer seems to say (5.1033—4) of Diomede 
that on the eleventh day after her arrival 


So wel he for himselve spak and seyde 
That alle hir sykes sore adoun he leyde, 


though a few lines later he professes not to know how long it was 
before Criseyde forsook Troilus for Diomede.’”’ Professor Tatlock‘ 
though expressing his calculations in question form, appears more 
positive about the chronology of the desertion. “Why,” he asks, 
“is she untrue to her long-constant lover in thought and word 
within ten days, and in act within a few weeks? Why does she 
meanly and unfairly try to put him in the wrong?” 
Henryson, unwilling to leave Criseyde healthy, or Troilus 


Ther as Mercurye sorted him to dwelle; 


shows her as a street-walker and inflicts her with leprosy as a 
punishment for her sins. Heywood (/ron Age) contributes the 
gratuitous embellishment to Henryson’s already too presumptuous 
distortion, that she was discarded by Diomede because he over- 
heard her consenting to an assignation with a creature whom 
Chaucer would not have permitted his “lady bright Criseyde”’ 
even to speak to—Sinon, one of the “traytours that bitraysed 
Troye.” 

The books, old and new, furnish amplifications and singular 
variations of the slanders against Criseyde. Thomas Feylde® 
(1509), who was as incapable of understanding the story as he was 
of spelling the poet’s name, asserts that she never loved Troilus 
at all: 


Recorde of Cresyde 
Whome Troylus loved 
And was sore payned 
Canser doth tell 


3 “The Character of Criseyde,” PMLA, XXII, 546. 

“Review of Root’s The Booke of Troilus and Criseyde, (Saturday Review of 
Literature, N. Y. Dec. 4, 1926). 

5 Spurgeon, Five Centuries of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, Cambridge 
(1925), I, 71. 
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Her love was fayned 
And wortely chaunged 
And gyven to Dyomede 
With Grekes to dwelle. 


George Gascoigne® (1575), not content with the attacks on her 
conduct subsequent to the break with Troilus, and intentionally 
ignoring the fact that she was a widow (as was Boccaccio’s 
Griseida) suggests by unworthy innuendo, a debased maidenhood: 


Thy brother Troylus eke, that gemme of gentle deedes 

To think how he abused was, alas, my heart it bleedes! 

He bet about the bushe, while other caught the berde, 

Whome crafty Cresside mockt to much, yet fede him still with 
words Ns 

And god he knoweth, not I, who pluckt hir first sprong rose, 

Since Lollius and Chaucer both make doubt upon that glose. 


While it is a long leap from John Gower to Professor Cook, 
we note an affinity in malicious ingenuity between Gower’s 
assertion that she was so degraded as to divide her attentions 
between her two lovers’: 


And Troilus stod with Criseide, 

But evere among, althogh he pleide, 
Be semblant he was hevy chiered, 
For Diomede, as him was liered, 
Cleymeth to ben his parconner, 


and Professor Cook’s suggestion that in offering to Diomede the 
ordinary hospitality of spices and wine, she had in mind, from 
her supposed acquaintance with the Roman de la Rose, the in- 
flammatory effect of Ovidian aphrodisiacs.* 

Godwin,® most inept of Chaucer’s biographers, permits himself 
to perpetuate the gross charge of his worst editor: 


Creseide (as Mr. Urry in his introduction to Henryson’s epilogue to the 
Troilus, has very truly observed), however prepossessing may be the 
manner in which she appears in the early part of the poem, is ‘a false 
inconstant whore’,”—as if the short and ugly noun were not enough, 


without the double-barrelled adjective—‘“and of a class which the mind 


6 Spurgeon, op. cit., I, 110. 

7 Conf. Amantis; VIII, 2531-5. 

8 PMLA, XXII, 546. 

* William, Godwin, Life of Chaucer (2nd Ed. Lond. 1804), I, 472. 
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of the reader almost demands to have exhibited, if not as ‘terminating 
in extream misery,’ at least as filled with penitence and remorse. 


These brief references to the widely diversified calumniation of 
Criseyde, serving as an introduction to this study, are enough to 
recall to the student the nature of the charges against which I 
propose to defend her. The writer is quite convinced that the 
evidence, without resort to special'pleading or appeal to sympathy, 
will fully justify her, and not only refute her grosser detractors, 
but at the same time correct the judgments of her charitable- 
minded and sympathetic friends, whose half-hearted apologies 
(that have done her no good), I shall not take time to quote." 

Chaucer realized, and made Criseyde prophesy, that she would 
fare badly in history (5. 1058 et seq.), but had he dreamed of the 
utter desecration she was to suffer, we feel sure he would have 
left a more explicit warning than that which has been interpreted 
as expressing only fear that posterity might mis-write or mis-metre 
his lines (5. 1793 et seg.)." It is not difficult to read into the stanza 
that embodies his earnest prayer, 


That thow be understonde, god I beseche, 


something more than an apprehension concerning his reputation 
as a grammarian; something nearer his heart than the loss in his 
verse of the final e, and its long delayed discovery by modern 
scholars. It was not, we venture to suggest, the fate of his syllabi- 
fication, but the future of his Criseyde, that disturbed his thoughts 
as he approached the end of the work. 

I am unable to recall how long it was after falling under the 
fascination of the Troilus, that I suspected misleading ambages 


10 G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, Cambridge 1920, p. iv; Emile Le- 
gouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, tr. by L. Lailavoix, New York, 1913; B. ten Brink, History 
of English Literature, tr. by Wm. Clarke Robinson, London, 1901, II. p. 92; W. J. 
Courthope, History of English Poetry, London, 1919, I, 264; Henry Newbolt, 
A New Study of English Poetry, London 1917, p. 158. 

1 Professor Skeat’s note on mismetre, in 5.1793, is puzzling: “This shows 
that Chaucer was conscious of his somewhat archaic style, and that there was 
danger that some of the syllables might be dropped.” A contemporary of the author 
of Piers Plowman could not, unless through some uncanny power to foresee the 
future development of our language, be conscious that his style was archaic. In 
view of the fact that Chaucer, like everyone else, knew more about the past than 
the future, it would be more reasonable for bim to fear that his lines would be 
misunderstood rather because of his innovations both in structure and words, thar 
for any servitude to antiquity. 
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lurking therein, that could be solved only by a discriminating 
attention to the scene shifts and time elements of the narrative. 
There kept recurring to me with an insistence of particular sig- 
nificance, the lines (5. 1086-1092): 


But, trewely, how longe it was bytwene, 
That she forsook hym for this Diomede, 
There is non auctour telleth it, I wene. 
Take every man now to his bokes heede: 
He shal no terme fynden, out of drede. 

For though that he bigan to wowe hire soone 
Or he hire wan, yit was ther more to doone. 


The writer’s determination to defend the lady’s reputation; to 
assault, if I may say so, the entrenched line of century-old slander, 
is strengthened by the recollection of the poet’s rebuke and warn- 
ing to her detractors of earlier days (4.19-21): 


Allas: that they sholde evere cause fynde 
To speke hire harm! and if they on hire lye, 
I wis, hem self sholde han the vilanye. 


The critics who almost unanimously agree that the Criseyde 
of the first four books is above reproach,” are puzzled, each from 
his own point of view, by her conduct in Book Five. The purpose 
of this study is to show that her desertion of Troilus is justified 
and that the comments on her conduct and appraisals of her 
character are generally unintelligent or unfair. The writer has 
endeavored to explain Chaucer’s story as he understood it when 
he first read it, some three years ago, at a time when he was un- 
aware of, and therefore unaffected by, the lady’s history in the 
sources, and except for an indistinct recollection of Shakespeare’s 
play, equally ignorant that she had had a later career. And so 
to my “‘matere”’. 

Before the fifth book, anticipatory references to the time and 
circumstances of Criseyde’s infidelity are few and wary. The 
conclusion of the story stated in advance, at 1. 56, is: 


how that she forsook hym or she deyde. 


At 4. 15, we read: 


For how Criseyde Troilus forsook 
Or at the leeste how that she was unkinde— 


12 The Criseyde that Professor Cook presents is not Chaucer’s, but anybody’s, 
from Homer to Shakespeare. 
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followed at 4. 26-28, with a statement of matter included in the 
fourth book, but which is actually in the fifth: 


This ilke ferthe book me helpeth fyne, 
So that the losse of lyf and love yfere 
Of Troilus be fully shewed here. 


These anticipatory statements concerning the future sup- 
plantacioun merely are that Criseyde will forsake Troilus before 
she dies (necessarily it would have to be then, or not at all); or at 
least she will be unkind to him; and that he will lose his life and 
her love yfere, which may mean he will lose both, or both at the 
same time. 

A brief comment on the fourth book is a necessary preliminary 
to our analysis of the fifth book, the events of which furnish the 
basis for the attacks upon Criseyde. 

As soon as Troilus, Criseyde and Pandarus are each separately 
informed of the decision of the Trojan Parlement, that the pro- 
posal of the Greeks to exchange Criseyde for Antenor has been 
accepted, and that she must prepare to depart, a sequence of 
hurried and anguished conferences occurs among the three, as 
follows: Pandarus and Troilus (4. 376-658); Pandarus and 
Criseyde (4. 806-945); Pandarus and Troilus (4. 1085-1120); 
Troilus and Criseyde (4. 1146-1700). In the first and fourth of 
these scenes, each of the three proposes with almost equal in- 
sistence and sincerity, a different plan for thwarting the decree 
that threatens to separate the lovers. No one of the plans is dis- 
cussed by all three, and the plan of each is proposed and made 
known to only one of the other two, so that there is an unfortunate 
lack of co-operation between the persons interested in the attempt. 

First, Pandarus, after convincing himself that Troilus is sincere 
in his assertion that he cannot live without Criseyde, rashly and 
generously offers to die for him. He proposes to raise a faction 
of his own relatives and friends to oppose by force the fulfillment 
of the decree. Pandarus fully realizes that in case of failure, the 
probability of which he anticipates, he and his kindred will rot 
like dead dogs in the streets of Troy—a fate which Troilus, as a 
prince of the royal house, will probably not share. Pandarus also 
frankly admits that the carrying out of his plan will necessarily 
make public the secret amour, but conceding that the disclosure 
will be unfortunate for the lovers, he sensibly asserts that it is an 
evil lesser than their separation. In any event, they will stand 
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no lower in public opinion than Paris and Helen. Troilus does 
not express dissent from the plan of Pandarus for the reason that 
it may result in the death of his friend and his friend’s family, but 
only because he fears that it may not meet with Criseyde’s ap- 
proval. He is unwilling 


To ravyshe hire, but if hireself it wolde. 


That, says Pandarus, was his own idea; but we are given to 
understand that if Troilus had not raised the question, Pandarus 
would have preceeded with the ravishment at once, leaving his 
niece to consent or not, after it was over. However, the conference 
is closed with the clear understanding that Pandarus shall arrange 
an immediate meeting of the lovers, at which Troilus shall obtain 
the consent of Criseyde to the plan which Pandarus has proposed. 

When Troilus meets Criseyde (4. 1146-1700) he does not 
mention this plan, so that we have no opportunity of learning 
whether she would have consented to the slaughter of all her 
kindred in order to secure her own happiness; whether she would 
have been willing to take her place in history beside Helen, as a 
beauty whose amorous activities brought misery to others. On 
the contrary, Troilus proposes to Criseyde an entirely different 
plan, which, probably because of its utter futility and sure dis- 
honour to himself, he had not dared to suggest to Pandarus. It 
is that the lovers shall steal out of Troy by night and seek refuge 
with supposed friends, whose names and place of abode he does 
not mention; but whom it seems hardly possible they could safely 
reach in the ravaged hinterland of Troy-town. It is not, however, 
the obvious hopelessness of the attempt, but the fact that it will 
brand Troilus as a victim of “lust voluptuous and coward drede”’ 
(4. 1573) that causes Criseyde to reject it at once. Only a biased 
commentator" can ascribe Criseyde’s refusal to approve the secret 
flight, to her insistence that her reputation for chastity must be 
preserved at all cost. The dishonour, as she expresses it, that she 
refuses to incur, is that reflected dishonour which will come to her 
if she permit Troilus for her sake to show himself a cowardly 
voluptuary: 

And also thynketh on myn honestee 

That floureth yit, how foule I sholde it shende, 
And with what filthe it spotted sholde be, 

If in this forme I sholde with yow wende. 


13 Thomas R. Price, ‘Troilus and Criseyde,” PMLA, XI, 307. 
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So that to her but one course is possible: obey the decree, join 
her father in the Greek camp, and persuade or cajole him into 
permitting her to return In her sincere optimism she tells Troilus 
(4. 1281): 


I shal yow wei .n hep of weyes shewe. 


Criseyde’s plan (4. 114’. e¢ seg.), as she views the situation, seems 
reasonably sure of success. She knows that the Greeks have asked 
for her only at her father’s solicitation, and believes that his 
anxiety to get her out of Troy was caused by his ungrounded fear 
that the Trojans might mistreat her out of hatred for him. She is 
therefore confident that when she has an opportunity of convincing 
her father that she enjoys the protection of Hector, and is well 
regarded, any objection to her restoration can be removed. Of 
average capacity to remember past events, and brave enough to 
trust her own judgment in the present crisis, she lacks, as she 
humbly and frankly admits, that future-seeing eye that Calchas, 
foreknowing wight, possessed. 

The critics, wise after the event, blame her for being less 
fortunate than Alma of the Faerie Queene, whose life was guided 
by a happy combination of ‘three honorable sages’: 


The first of them could things to come foresee; 
The next could of thinges present best advise; 
The third things past could keep in memoree. 


This study will indicate that I have not accepted the orientation 
of the characters that Professor Kittredge has presented in his own 
incomparable way. Perhaps it is only a difference of opinion as 
to which of the two fundamental elements in the construction of 
the tragedy Chaucer emphasized. Professor Kittredge lays stress 
upon the fated fall of Troy, as the ANAI'KH to which the will 
of man contributes nothing, and the consequence of which he can 
in no way escape. This is an element of the plot that may not be 
disregarded, but the importance of which is likely to be, and has, 
in my opinion, been exaggerated; principally because of the length 
of Troilus’ soliloquy a la Boethius in the fourth book. While the 
poet’s report of the meditation of the hero on mecessitee would 
certainly have been better if it had been shorter, it does not appear 
artistically irrelevant. Troilus, no doubt, believed that it was 


4 TT, IX, 48, 8-9 and 49, 1-5. 
1 Chaucer and his Poetry, Harv. Univ. Press, 1920. 
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fore-ordained that he should “forgone’ Criseyde,” and never 
dreamed that his own stupidity and insta reed of character were 
bringing that result about. 

The fact that Chaucer ascribes to T: ilus his own smatterings 
of medizval philosophy, and permits hari, by use of the dialectic 
thereof, to demonstrate (to his own satis\action, at least) that he 
is the innocent victim of a fore-ordained doom, does not necessarily 
mean that the poet agrees with him, or that he sees no deeper into 
the minds of his creatures than they themselves see. Troilus, 
already well on the way to the accomplishment of his own de- 
struction, classes himself among the dumb, driven cattle, whose 
destiny is determined by ‘Fortune, executrice of wierdes,” but 
Chaucer, as we shall see, has adopted a scheme for the construction 
of his tragedy, that places the emphasis upon decision and action 
developing from character, rather than the automatic working out 
of a fated result. He comes nearer to anticipating Shakespeare 
than he does to following Aschylus. 

When it has been agreed that Criseyde must leave Troy and 
go to the Greek camp, it is naturally difficult for her, in answer 
to the importunities of Troilus, to bind herself by a promise to 
return on a definite day. She attempts to avoid committing herself 
saying at 4. 1278: 


For, dredeles, withinne a wowke or two, 
I shal ben here—; 


At 1317 she still postpones a binding promise. ‘‘When I am gone,” 
she says, 


And thenk right thus: ‘‘Criseyde is now agon, 
But what! she shal come hastely ayeyn”; 
And whanne, allas? by god, lo, right anon, 
Or dayes ten, this dar I saufly seyn. 


She was speaking honestly; the author “ouches for her sincerity 
(4. 1415 et seq.): ; 


And treweliche, as writen wel I fynde, 

That al this thing was seyd of good entente; 
And that hire herte trewe was and kinde 
Towardes hym, and spak right as she mente—, 


but after Troilus has told her at 4.1440 e¢ seg. the awful results, 
including his suicide, that will follow if she fail to return on a 
day set, she is compelled to bind herself by one of those medieval 
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oaths that she had hoped to avoid (4.1590 et seg.), swearing “by 
Juno, hevenes quene,” to return on the tenth day: 


Or Phebus suster, Lucina the shene, 
The Leoun passe out of this Ariete—. 


At 4.1683 e¢ seg., she seems to retreat from an inflexible oath to 
merely a hopeful prayer: 


But Juppitar.... 
....8O yeve us grace, 
Or nightes ten, to meten in this place. 


Criseyde’s realization of the practical difficulties that are likely 
to delay her return, make her reluctant to fix a definite day. But 
there is no escape; Troilus is unwilling to trust her good faith and 
judgment; he must have her bound by a covenant, the breach of 
which will violate the laws of courtly love. To the medieval mind, 
the performance of the letter of a promise was obligatory—and 
even where the spirit was ignored, it was sufficient. 

The departure of Criseyde from Troy, which is set forth in the 
opening of the fifth book, takes place the day after the last inter- 
view of the lovers that closes the fourth book. On the night of the 
day of her delivery to Diomede, Troilus moans (5.218): 


Wher is myn owene lady lief and dere? 
Wher is hire whyte brest, where is it, where? 
Wher ben hire armes and hir eyen cleere, 
That yesternyght this tyme with me were? 


After a sleepless night, Pandarus comes to him in the morning 
and persuades him to visit Sarpedon, who, now living in Troy, 
evidently kept up the custom of his kingdom of Lykia, where he 
“ate fat sheep and drank freely of honey sweet-wine” (J/. XII). 
When Troilus proposes to terminate the visit on the fourth day, 
one readily sympathizes with the protest of Pandarus, who has 
thoroughly enjoyed, 


al that myghte yserved ben on table, 
That deyntee was (5. 437, 8); 


to say nothing of the music and feminine society. Having no 
enthusiasm to return to the house of Troilus and resume dis- 
cussion of the hero’s bad dreams and instructions for management 
of his funeral, Pandarus pertinently inquires, ‘Where can we find 
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a better entertainer than Sarpedon? In addition, it would be dis- 
courteous to leave in four days after having accepted an invitation 
for a week.” So they stay the week out, and returning to Troy on 
the eighth day after the departure of Criseyde (5.519), Troilus 
goes to moan before her empty “‘paleys.” 

At 5.687 the scene shifts from Troy, where Troilus on the ninth 
night is expecting her return in the morning, to Criseyde in the 
Greek camp: 


Upon that other syde ek was Criseyde. 


The narrative then brings her in turn to the same ninth night 
(5. 750), when she states her determination to return to Troy 
on the next day, so as to keep her promise to be back in ten days: 


But natheles, betyde what betyde, 
I shal to-morwe at night, by est or west, 
Out of this oost stele on som maner syde—. 


So that at 5.685 Troilus in Troy, and at 5.750 Criseyde in the 
camp, are speaking at precisely the same time, that is, the ninth 
night after their separation. 

But Diomede visits her 


on the tenthe day 
Syn that Criseyde out of the citee yede (5. 842, 3), 


and as she tells him on leaving that she will speak to him another 
time, provided he desist from discussing love, it is clear that the 
conversation between them or some incident not recited, has made 
it impossible for her to steal from the host on the tenth day soas 
to keep her promise. As the poet informs us later (5.1027—9) that 
the conversation on the tenth day “bygan to brede’’ the causes 
that led her finally to determine that she could not return 
to Troy (although, as we shall see, other and even more important 
causes intervened that led to this decision) it is rather important to 
consider what this conversation was. It is comprised in ll. 841-1029. 

Diomede’s attack opens with an attempt to obtain from her a 
confession that she had left a lover in Troy, and no doubt he 
suspects Troilus, whose obvious dejection on parting from her 
(5. 85-91) he had noted. Passing that, he skilfully places before 
her, with a combination of truculence and humility, the following 
separate but related reasons why she would be wise to “graunte 
him grace”’: 


1. Troy is doomed to destruction, and a horrible vengeance will be 
taken on all its inhabitants (5. 888): 
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“Ther shal not oon to mercy gon on lyve.” 
Your own father Calchas knows it well and that it will be soon; that is 
why he fied to the camp and worked to bring you here. 

2. In respect to himself; he is heir to the thrones of “Calydoyne and 
Arge,” and therefore in a position to protect her in the imminent cata- 
strophe. 

3. He offers the personal devotion of a humble lover, ready to serve 
her as his lady. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that the poet intends us to 
understand that Diomede is lying when he asserts that he offers 
her a virgin heart: 


I lovede never womman her biforn 
As paramours—(157-8); 


and 


I am youre man, 
And ben the firste of whom I seche grace—(939, 940). 


He endeavors to support his spoken lie by acting the part of 
a bashful youth (925-931): 


And with that word he gan to waxen red, 
And in his speche a litel wight he quook, 
And caste asyde a litel wight his hed, 

And stynte a whyle; and afterward he wook, 
And sobreliche on hir he threw his look, 
And seyde; “I am, al be it yow no joye, 
As gentil man as any wight in Troie.” 

As if Criseyde was woodcock enough to be caught by any such 
springe! If she did not know that Diomede had left a wife at 
home, one Aigiale, her creator knew about her from Benoit, who 
calls her Egial. She could tell by looking at him that he (800-802): 


Was in his nedes prest and corageous 
With sterne vois and myghty lymes square, 
Hardy, testif, strong and chivalrous—, 


hardly a figure and character to succeed in imposing on Criseyde 
his imitation of a green youth smitten by first love, or convince 
her that he had theretofore restrained his ‘‘nedes prest.” 
Criseyde in answering Diomede (956-1004) is not vulnerable 
to his attack, or any attack, because, as the poet authentically 
says (953-4): 
she hadde that hire herte on Troilus 
So faste, that there may it non arace. 
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Defenseless, among lawless men, with no protection but her 
outcast father, realizing already her position, as she later (1592- 
1594) so poignantly expresses it in writing: 


How myght a wight in torment and in drede 
And heleless, yow sende as yit gladnesse? 
I herteles, I syke, I in destresse,— 


she speaks “‘straungely’ (955): “I know,” she says, “that the 
Greeks will destroy Troy’ if they can,” 


But it shal not byfallen as ye speke (962). 


It is made quite clear that Calchas knew before he left Troy 
that the city was doomed, but Criseyde was not only left sleeping 
at home, entirely unwist of his proposed departure, but there is 
no suggestion that during the two to three years after he left and 
before she was sent to the camp, that his fears or prophecies had 
been communicated to her. 

When she hears of the exchange, she supposes that her father 
has arranged to bring her to the camp because he apprehends that 
because of his traitorous desertion she is not likely to be treated 
well in Troy; and when she arrives in the camp he does not advise 
her that he had any other reason for insisting upon her transfer. 

Chaucer, omitting the scene in Filostrato where Calchas, on the 
arrival of his daughter, predicts the doom of Troy, relieves her 
of the responsibility of disbelieving a decree of the gods announced 
by the mouth of Apollo’s priest. The prediction of disaster from 
the mouth of a boastful enemy, and one whose motives she well 
understood, gave her no reason to believe that Troy was other 
than eternal; and she counters the prophesy of Diomede with its 
opposite: ‘It shall not befall as you say.” 

The poet, having carefully protected Criseyde from any sug- 
gestion that she conceives the possibility of the destruction of the 
city, devises for her, as against the impetuous onslaught of 
Diomede, a defensive maneuver in the form of what appears to 
him an encouragement. Still speaking ‘“‘straungely,” she says (990- 
993): 


Hereafter, whan ye wonnen han the town, 
Paraunter thanne so it happen may, 

That whan I see that nevere yit I say, 
Than wole I werke that I nevere wroughte. 


fy set ae! 
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No great criticism has been heaped on the lady in the Franklin’s 
tale for promising, with nothing like the same excuse as Criseyde 
had, to be unfaithful when and if the laws of nature were over- 
thrown by an unimaginable catastrophe. Even her husband saw 
her position"®; but Criseyde’s promise: “If I see what I never 
yet saw (the fall of Troy), perhaps I may do what I never did (take 
another lover),’”’ exacted under a veiled but quite real compulsion 
that she could hardly resist, is one of the links in the chain of 
evidence against her! : 

Having disputed the validity of Diomede’s assertion of victory, 
she counters his lie with another lie—a matter in which she has 
been much blamed by those who do not even suggest or notice the 
lie of Diomede. Coming to deal with his impertinent suggestion 
that she has a Trojan lover, she flatly denies it (975-978): 


I hadde a lord, to whom I wedded was, 

The whos myn herte al was til that he deyde; 
And other love, as helpe me now Pallas 
Ther in myn herte nys, ne never was. 


As against the developing ardor of ‘“‘this sodeyn Diomede,”’ the 
lady in distress hopes that a pretended devotion to the memory 
of a dead husband may prove more effective than a confessed love 
‘for a Trojan warrior. If the ethical standard of the reader is too 
high to condone Criseyde’s lapse from truth in this crisis, he 
should remember that apart from any consideration of self-interest 
or self-proteetion, she acted in strict accordance with a standard 
to which she was subject when she lied to Diomede. The canons 
of Courtly Love, requiring truthfulness on all other subjects, not 
only permitted but required lying to protect the disclosure of a 
secret love affair; and Criseyde, though a real and, in some respects, 
a quite modern woman, is also a creature of that conventional 
school and subject to its laws; so was Troilus for that matter, and 
it was his violation of the obligation to keep the secret that con- 
stituted a moving cause of the catastrophe. 

The last words of Criseyde to Diomede in their talk on the 
tenth day are paraphrased from Boccaccio and Benoit, both of 


16 The sensible comment of ‘“Matthew Broune,” (Chaucer's England I, 58) will 
suffice for the ordinary reader. Dorigen and her many predecessors in Indian, 
Persian and Italian sources are all held blameless in making the Rash Promise 
(see Originals and Analogues, W. A. Clouston; Chaucer Soc. 1886). No doubt the 
Breton lat, if we could find it, would also show her free from blame. 
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whom show her as wavering in heart, or only pretending coyness 
in order to encourage (1002-1004): 


I sey nat therfore that I wol yow love, 
Ny sey not nay, but in conclusioun, 
I mene wel, by god that sit above. 


But Chaucer, while borrowing the language of his authorities, 
will not allow us to read her words in the sense that her prototypes 
used them. What she has just said is for the ears of Diomede. 
Only a dull or unsympathetic reader can miss the significance of 
the immediately following lines (1005-1008) addressed to him: 


And ther withal she caste hire eyen doun, 
And gan to sike, and seyde, “O Troie town, 
Yet bidde I god, in quiete and in reste 

I may yow sen, or do myn herte breste.”’ 


The poet says that when Diomede told her, on the tenth day, 
his prophesy of the destruction of Troy, the danger of her position 
and the value of his protecting influence (5.1027)— 


bigan to brede 
The cause whi, the sothe for to telle, 
That she took fully purpos for to dwelle. 


It is not stated that on this tenth day she decided to remain; on 
the contrary it had already been clearly stated (766-770) that this 
decision was reached two months later: 


But got it wot, or fully monthes two, 

She was ful fer fro that entencioun. 

For bothe Troilus and Troie town 

Shal knotteles through out hire herte slide; 
For she wol take a purpos for tabyde. 


Nor is it even stated that Diomede’s words were what caused her 
to decide two months later to abandon the idea of returning to 
Troy; they were only the beginning (“‘bigan to brede’’) of a chain 
of events that resulted in her taking ‘‘a purpos for tabyde.”’ 

On the eleventh morning Diomede comes again (5.1030). 

Chaucer is now about to end the particular scene dealing by 
direct narrative with Criseyde in the Greek camp, that begins at 
5.841; to indulge in some comment (retrospective or anticipatory) ; 
to shift to the side of Troilus and come to an end. 
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The first question we have to determine is, where does the 
consecutive narrative that begins at 5.841 end; and where does 
the author’s non-consecutive or anticipatory comment begin? 
The answer to this question is in itself of importance, and a pre- 
liminary to questions of greater importance, in passing judgment 
on Criseyde. 

Stanza 148, as printed by Root, reads: 


The morwen com, and, gostly for to speke, 
This Diomede is come unto Criseyde; 

And shortly, lest that ye my tale breke, 

So wel he for hym selven spak and seyde, 
That all hire sikes sore adown he leyde. 
And finaly, the sothe for to seyne, 

He refte hire of the grete of all hire peyne. 


A careless reading of the passage conveys the impression that 
on the eleventh morning, in a short time Diomede argued so well 
for himself that Criseyde began to cease sighing for Troilus, and 
at the close of the interview she forgot her sorrow altogether. 
But this is not the poet’s meaning at all, as I read it. First, as 
to punctuation; we find that in the manuscripts and early texts 
there is nothing to indicate that the first five lines of the stanza 
are included in a single sentence. They have no “periods,” or 
marks of sentence-ends at all. 

Considering the stanza as not punctuated by the poet, we feel 
free to insist that the first two lines (1030,31) are a sentence: 


The morwen com, and gostly for to speke, 
This Diomede is come unto Criseyde. 


Line 1032 should not be understood as a statement that shortly 
after the arrival of Diomede she ceased sorrowing and found 
consolation. The line: 


And shortly,!” lest that ye my tale breke, 


17 G. L. Hamilton (Chaucer’s Indebtedness to Guido, p. 6) commenting on 2.1219, 
has a note: “On the frequency of this phrase and its equivalents, ‘shortly to tell,’ 
and ‘shortly to say,’ in Chaucer’s poems, cf. T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 
II, 95-96, 547-548. In T. and C. (3.548, 1117, 1156; 5.1009, 1826) except in the 
passage cited in the text such expressions are used as mere chevilles.” 

Lounsbury, referring to the use of these expressions in the translation of R. de 
la R., says they are—“nothing but the addition by the translator of what had 
become to him merely a conventional formula of speech” (II. 96). In the collation 
jn Lounsbury (II. 547) of the phrases “shortly” for “to say” or “to tell,” the 
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is not direct narrative continued, but parenthetical comment upon 
the poet’s intended method. “To speak briefly so as not to inter- 
rupt the story too much, Diomede did console her and relieve her 
of her pain’; but neither this statement nor the immediately 
succeeding stanzas should be read without bearing in mind St. 156, 
which warns us concerning the time intervals and sequence of the 
incidents. 

It is two months after the tenth day before the thought of 
Troilus and Troy slip through her mind like an unknotted thread 
through the eye of the needle (5. St. 110); which makes it im- 
possible that the poet intends to say that on the eleventh day 
Diomede fully consoled her. 

We may therefore conclude that the long direct narrative that 
begins at 5.841: 


But for to tellen forth of Diomede, 
ends at 5.1031: 
This Diomede is come unto Criseyde. 


Accordingly, I change Root’s'* semicolon (Skeat has a comma) 
to a period. Then, beginning a new sentence, the balance of the 
stanza is author’s comment anticipating later developments stated 
on his own authority, leading to the yet more obviously anticipa- 
tory comment contained in stanzas 149 to 155 inclusive, which is 
all ascribed to other authority, telling of matters that occurred 
later: she gave Diomede a horse that had been Troilus’, a brooch 
that Troilus had given her, and made him wear a “‘pencel”’ of her 
sleeve. Another story tells that when Troilus wounded Diomede, 
she wept and cared for his wounds and gave him her heart; but 
Chaucer carefully refrains from saying when the stories say that 
she gave the horse, the brooch or her heart. Having reported in 
compact form the substance of what the stories said in their 





expression “and shortly’? (5.1032) is not mentioned. But the similarity be- 
tween the phrases makes it clear that in no aspect does it suggest, either that the 
consolation of Criseyde was accomplished that “‘morwen,’’ or anything in regard 
to the time when it was accomplished. 

18 It may appear ungracious to make use of Professor Root’s text as a whole, 
and reject it in part. However, as he frankly states (Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde, Princeton Univ. Press, 1926, p. lxxxiii) that ‘The punctuation has been 
supplied throughout the text in accordance with modern practice,” I feel justified 
in making my own guess in this particular instance. 
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accusations against her (all comprised between Il. 1031 and 1085), 
he warns us (1086-1092)—I repeat the stanza: 


But, trewely, how longe it was bytwene, 
That she forsook hym for this Diomede, 
There is non auctour telleth it, I wene. 
Take every man now to his bokes heede; 
He shal no terme fynden, out of drede. 

For though that he bigan to wowe hire soone, 
Er he hire wan, yet was ther more to doone. 


This is followed by his own sympathetic comment (1093-1099) : 


Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 
Forther than the storye wol devyse. 

Hire name, allas, is punysshed so wyde, 
That for hire gilt it ought ynough suffise. 
And if I myghte excuse hire any wise, 
For she so sory was for hire untrouthe, 
Ywis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe— 


a comment that is non-committal in respect to her blameworthiness, 
and equally consistent with the view that she is excusable or not. 

Chaucer stated the literal truth when he said that no author 
says how long the wooing of Diomede lasted. In Boccaccio, it is 
quite clear that the dream of Troilus which occurred on the 
fortieth day after the departure of Criseyde, pictures a con- 
summated infidelity. Chaucer fixes the time when she gave her 
heart to Diomede as following the battle in which Troilus wounded 
Diomede—a chronology which he adopted from Benoit. Professor 
Root has calculated the time elapsed in Benoit ‘‘as hardly less 
than two full years,” or “‘at least twenty-one months” (note to 
5.1086-1092). In checking the times of the several intervals as 
set forth in Professor Kittredge’s Summary of the Roman de 
Troie against Joly’s edition I had reached the conclusion, some 
years ago, that the interval of Benoit which Chaucer necessarily 
adopted by his acceptance of the battle incident, was not less than 
eighteen months. However, the exact number of months is not 
important, so long as it be recognized that the time is sufficiently 
jong to postpone the surrender to Diomede until after the oc- 
currence of the events which made it inevitable. 

“The story telleth us’’ (1. 1051) what she said when she falsed 
Troilus; but the story does not tell us when this was. Clearly “she 


” Chaucer Soc. Pubs., 2nd Ser. No. 42, App. I. 
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falsed Troilus” (1. 1053), when “That she forsook him for this 
Diomede” (1. 1087); but no author tells when that was. It has 
already been stated in Stanza 110 that it was two months after 
the tenth night from her leaving Troy that she decided she never 
could return (took “‘purpos for tabyde’’); but that was not when she 
“falsed” Troilus by forsaking him for Diomede. That is a very 
definitely fixed time, whereas the time of the desertion cannot 
be determined. 
Stanza 158 shifts the scene to Troilus in Troy, on 


that ilkke nynthe nyght, 
Which on the morwe she hadde hym bihight 
To come ayeyn: 


the same night on which Criseyde says (St. 108): 


I shal to-morwe at nyght.... 
Out of this oost stele— 


and proceeds to narrate the events that happened in Troy after 
Diomede had actively begun his wooing, and the actions of Troilus 
which convinced Criseyde at the end of two months from that time 
that her return was impossible. Stanzas 158 to 173 carry Troilus, 
his impatience and suspicion increasing, to the sixth day after the 
day on which she promised to return (the tenth): 


The thridde, ferthe, fifte, sixte day 
After tho dayes ten of which I tolde. 


On this sixteenth day, while Criseyde, in the Greek camp, is 
planning and hoping to overcome the obstacles that prevent her 
return, Troilus, becoming convinced that she has committed the 
unpardonable medieval offense of breaking an engagement 
(1. 1209), ‘‘whan he saugh she nolde hir terme holde,”’ concludes 
that he must get ready to die. But instead of dying, 


Therwith the wikked spirit, god us blesse, 
Which that men clepeth woode jalousie, 
Gan in hym crepe (1212 et seq.). 


Jealousy is accepted as one of the stock symptoms of the “‘loveris 
maladye of Hereos,’’ but Troilus, like Mrs. Gummidge, seems to 
have felt his troubles more than other people. 

This mad jealousy, which is about to lead to disastrous results, 
is not here revealed for the first time as a weakness of Troilus, but 


: 
et 
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one which his creator had in mind from the start. At this point 
we stop at 5.1213 and go back to the early indications that fore- 
shadow this apparently sudden onslaught of unfounded jealousy. 

When Troilus falls in love with Criseyde, and she learns of it, 
the poet presents the situation as one that permits marriage, if 
she wishes. There is no suggestion, as in Filostrato, of any imped- 
ment by reason of difference in rank. Chaucer presents Criseyde 
as deliberately rejecting the idea of marriage, in favor of a relation- 
ship which now would be termed illicit, but which, according to 
the conventions of courtly love, was equally honorable. One of 
the principal reasons that appeals to her in reaching this decision 
is the jealousy that husbands are afflicted with, and, inferentially, 
the effects of it: 


I am myn owene womman, wel at ese, 

I thank it god, as after myn estat; 

Right yong, and stonde unteyd in lusty leese, 
Withouten jalousie or swich debat: 

Shal noon housbonde seyn to me ‘chek mat.’ 
For either they ben ful of jalousie, 

Or maisterful, or loven novelrye (2.750-6). 


The first indication that Troilus is subject in an excessive degree 
to that undesirable trait is at 3.792. Pandarus, who has Troilus 
concealed in his room in the house of Deiphebus, in urging 
Criseyde to admit him to her chamber, uses the argument that 
Troilus, if he is not entirely crazy already, soon will be, on account 
of a story that he has heard of her having another lover (3.792): 


And he is come in swich peyne and distresse, 
That, but he be al fully wood by this, 

He sodeynly mot falle into wodnesse, 

But if god helpe; and cause whi this is? 

He seith hym told is of a frende of his, 

How that ye sholden loven oon that hatte Horaste, 
For sorwe of which this nyght shal ben his laste. 


I find no suggestion in the poem itself for the assumption of one 
commentator” that this was a ruse invented by Pandarus; on the 
contrary, the immediate development of the incident shows that 


2° H. M. Cumming, /ndebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Ital. Works of Bocc., p. 
8: “Troilus in reality merely assumes a pretext of jealousy, after Pandarus has 
falsely declared to Criseyde that her lover is unhappy, because he suspects that she 
is favorable to the suit of one Horaste.”’ 
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Troilus, in fact even before he had any claim of right to the love of 
Criseyde, exhibited the prerogative of a husband, upon hearing 
a story at second-hand—a story, also, without foundation— 
because Criseyde had never heard of the person with the Anglo- 
medizvalized distortion of the classical name Orestes. 


“Horaste, allas! and falsen Troilus! 
I know hym nat, god helpe me so,” quod she, 


then with just indignation and wise rrescience she resents the 
unjustified jealousy of Troilus (3.837): 


But O, thow wikked serpent jalousie 

Thow mysbyleved, envyous folie, 

Why hastow Troilus made to me untriste, 
That nevere yit agilte hym, that I wiste? 


Troilus isnot yet her accepted lover, nor is he to be until, with 
due consideration of the fact that love is the excuse for his folly 
(3.986), Criseyde delivers to him both a lecture on jealousy and a 
warning against its results (987): 


Thus to hym spak she of his jalousie. 


Her words found at 3. 988-1050 are full of affection, of common 
sense, and of sound advice: 


I love you; I am and always shall be true. How has it come that 
guiltless, you have permitted yourself without reason to suspect me? 
Some say that “Jealousy is love’ —maybe it is more like hate than love. 
But in you, I “‘wol nat calle it but illusion,” springing from the abundance 
of your love and anxiety (‘‘besy cure”). I am sorry, but not angry. 


The manner in which Troilus meets this statement is not very 
creditable for one who was 


in no degree secounde 
In duryng don that longeth to a knyght (5.836-7). 


He dodges the issue, saying (3.1084-5): 


god woot, that of this game, 
Whan al is wist, than am I nat to blame. 


At 3. 1092 he completes the baby-act by fainting: 
And down he fil al sodeynly a-swowne. 
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When he revives he utters the stereotyped expression of the faint- 
ing woman—‘Where am I’’—in the phrase (3.1124): 


O mercy, god, what thyng is this? 


The situation is aptly commented on and a significant comparison 
of the characters furnished in the next two lines: 


Quod tho Criseyde, “Is this a mannes game? 
What! Troilus, wol ye do thus, for shame?” 


He does not dare to tell her that he believed the story about 
Horaste on pure hearsay; nor has he the manly honesty to confess 
his fault and beg forgiveness. When she insists (St. 165) that he 
tell her the grounds of his jealousy, or whether mere malice had 
inspired him, he ‘‘fishes up” an excuse for himself. Chaucer does 
not put him in a creditable position when he undertakes to answer 
(St. 166): 


Withouten more, shortly for to seyne, 

He moste obeye un-to his lady heste; 

And for the lasse harm, he moste feyne. 

He seyde hire, whan she was at swiche a feste 
She myghte on him han loked at the leste; 
Not I nat what, al deere ynough a rysshe 

As he that nedes moste a cause fisshe. 


Her answer is characteristically sensible, ‘‘My dear, your excuses 
are not worth a bean; you deserve to be spanked like a bad child.” 
At the same time she realizes that her lover’s inclination to sus- 
picion and uncontrolled jealousy is a serious fault, and while she 
forgives him, she again warns him (St. 169): 


I foryeve al this; 
And evere more on this nyght yow recorde, 
And beth wel war ye do no more amys. 


Remember it!—a warning that he promises (3. 1181) to observe, 
and promptly forgets. 

The uncontrolled jealousy of Troilus, as only an expectant lover, 
may be forgiven him on physiological and psychological grounds; 
but what extenuation can be pleaded for persistence in his sus- 
picion, after the raptures of the first night? When the time has 
come for parting, instead of the conventional expression of grati- 
tude expected of a medieval—or any—lover, under similar cir- 
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cumstances, Troilus, in quite carefully selected language, seeks 
new assurances of her devotion, phrasing his case thus: 


“If there were any way in which you could convince me that your love 
for me is equal to mine for you, I should feel very much relieved’’(3.St.213). 


Criseyde, who with her own problems and her own fears for 
the future seldom shows any indications of feminine hysteria, at 
this point comes perilously near to it (3. 1503-5): 


And, for the love of god that us hath wrought 
Lat in youre brayn non other fantasie 
So crepe, that it cause me to dye. 


Pandarus, as a friend who well knows his weakness of character, 
apologizing for the unpleasant frankness of his warning, cautions 
him against the danger of losing Criseyde through his own foolish- 
ness (3.1621): 


but-tak it nat a-grief— 
For love of god be war of the myschief: 
That there as thow now brought art in thy blisse, 
That thow thi self ne cause it nat to misse, 


following with a paraphrase of the Boethian (and Dantean) lines 
on the bitterness of remembering happier days. 

At 4, St. 230, when it has been decided between the two that 
Criseyde must go to the Greek camp, she is again compelled to 
beg him for very pity to cease torturing her by his suspicions: 


“O mercy, god, what lif is this?”’ quod she. 
“‘Allas, ye sle me thus for verray tene! 

I se wel now that ye mystrusten me; 

For by youre wordes it is well ysene, 

Now, for the love of Cinthia, the sheene, 
Mistrust me nought thus causeles, for routhe; 
Syn to be trewe I have yow plight my trouthe!”’ 


We find then early and repeated suggestions of an overdeveloped 
tendency to jealousy in Troilus, that is destined to make him an 
easy victim to the slander of ‘“‘wikked tonges,” that is also fore- 
shadowed in advance of its actual introduction into the story. 

The attack of jealousy which tortures Troilus (5. 1212-1232) 
covers a period that begins on the sixteenth day after the de- 
parture of Criseyde and culminates in the dream, in which he 
sees a wild boar lying in the sun (5.1240): 
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And by this boor, faste in hire armes folde, 
Lay, kissynge ay, his lady bright, Criseyde. 


The dream is but the culmination of his waking thoughts filled 
with suspicion, to be classified among the dreams which Pandarus 
explained to him at 5.372-4, when he dreamed of death: 


Ek oothere seyn that thorugh impressions, 
As if a wight hath faste a thyng in minde, 
That thereof comen swiche avysiouns, 


but to Troilus it is a proof furnished by Jove of a consummated 
infidelity (1247): 


My lady bright, Criseyde, hath me bytrayed! 
The answer that Pandarus gives when he hears of the dream is: 


How dare you accuse Criseyde because you have had a bad dream; 
you cannot interpret dreams. The boar was probably her father, who 
lies in the sun because of his age and sickness, and looks like a boar, 
anyhow. Now, you are a fine letter-writer, but you have not written 
her since she left. Write to her, and you may take my word that if she 
has been untrue she will not answer; but if she does, she will explain why 
she has not come back. 


Troilus sits down and writes “hastely” (5.1310-1421). It is 
not more than two months since she left, and therefore at least 
ten days before she decided to stay (5.1348-51): 


ye thise monthes tweyne 
Han taried, ther ye seyden, soth to seyne, 
But dayes ten ye nolde in oost sojourne: 
But in two monthes yit ye nat retourne. 


Troilus is not in a state of mind to understate the length of her 
stay; if he does not state it accurately it may be presumed that 
he exaggerates it. 

Criseyde promptly “‘wroot ayein” (5.1424), sincerely saying that 
she hopes to return. We judge this, both from our calculation of 
the time elapsed between her departure and the writing of her 
letter, which is short of the time when the poet tells us she decided 
to stay (5.770), and also from the convincing tone of the letter 
itself. She writes “ful pitously,” that she will come as soon as she 
can, but she does not know when—and swears she loves him best. 
But Troilus, obsessed with jealousy, unable to forget the dream, 
set in his conviction of an infidelity that she has not been guilty 
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of, and which she does not contemplate, sees in her letter but 
untrustworthy promises (“‘botmeles bihestes,”’ 5.1431). 

At this point the poet, who is about to rush through the inci- 
dents that culminate in the catastrophe, turns aside from the 
narrative to comment significantly on the result that is to spring 
from Troilus’ refusal to believe Criseyde’s promise and her 
assurance of fidelity (5.1432-5): 


But, Troilus, thow maist now, est or west, 

Pipe in an ivy lef, if that the lest; 

Thus goth the world; god shilde us fro meschaunce, 
And every wight that meneth trouthe avaunce! 


His own distrust and suspicion have brought him to a point 
where he may go whistle: ‘God shield us, and all who love truth 
from such misfortune.” The trivial expression suggests not so 
much a noble victim of inexorable Fate, as a stubborn lover so 
lacking in trust and intelligence that the poet is compelled (at 
least temporarily) to wash his hands of him. 

At this point, unable to eat, drink or talk, half out of his mind 
at his imagined betrayal, he reaches the climax of imbecility. 
He violates the fundamental courtly canon of Secrecy. That the 
nature and extent of the lover’s obligation to secrecy as recognized 
by the general rules of courtly love, were particularly emphasized 
by Chaucer in this narrative, is not open to doubt. The disclosure 
in confidence of a love affair to a trustworthy friend, is not only 
pardonable, but recommended, but Troilus’ recital of the dream 
to Cassandra (5.1450) was not only a betrayal of the secret amour, 
but an accusation of infidelity against Criseyde. Cassandra, it will 
be noted, did not convince Troilus that Criseyde was false. Of 
that there was no need; she merely “divined” for him the identity 
of his successor. His betrayal of the secret to her was the end of 
it asa secret. She was a loose-mouthed talker even from antiquity. 

Before we consider the significance of the Cassandra incident, 
the reader must submit to another digressive retrospect. Going 
back again to the very beginning of the poem, we find unmistakable 
anticipatory suggestions that the causes of the catastrophe are: 


(1) The uncontrolled jealousy and suspicion of Troilus, 

(2) that lead him to betray the secret of their love and accuse Criseyde 
of infidelity; 

(3) the resultant slander, that “wikked tonges” circulate. 
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At 1. 22 et seq., the poet urges happy lovers that bathen in glad- 
nesse, to pray for those lovers that falsely been apeired Thorough 
wikked tonges. 

At 2.785-6, when Criseyde has not yet reached the stage of 
passion, and is considering the merits of Troilus, she says: 


Also thise wikked tonges ben so preste 
To speke us harm— 


and at 2.804-5: 


And who may stoppen every wikked tonge, 
Or sown of belles whil that they ben ronge? 


At the opening of Bk. 4, they had been lovers for more than 
two years, but the secret was well kept. When the proposal of 
sending Criseyde to the Greeks in exchange for Antenor was 
made, reason warns Troilus that he must not attempt a rescue 
(4.165 et seq.): e 


Withoute assent of hire ne do nat so, 

If thow debate it, lest she be thy fo, 

And seyn, that thorugh thy medlynge is iblowe 
Youre bother love, ther it was erst unknowe. 


Pandarus is willing to aid him in seizing Criseyde to prevent 
the exchange, but Troilus refuses consent on conclusive grounds 
(4.564 ef seq.): 


It mooste be disclaundre to hire name. 
And me were levere ded than hire defame, 
As nolde god but if I sholde have 

Hire honour levere than my lif to save. 


In order to prevent suspicion they had frequently abstained 
from seeing or speaking to each other for a fortnight (4.1326,7). 
Their precautions have been so successful that even the gossips 
of Troy do not suspect the two-year-old amour. When they call 
to bid her good-bye, they think that her tears are for them (4.717- 
8): 

Because that she sholde out of that route 
_Departe, and never pleye with hem more; 


not dreaming (4.704-5): 


As she that al this mene whyle brende 
Of other passioun than that they wende. 
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Secrecy is essential; the danger of slander must be avoided. 
These are the rules of the game as well as the dictates of common 
sense, in a relationship such as theirs, and Troilus knows it. But 
after the dream and before any in‘idelity on the part of Criseyde, 
while she is a prisoner in the Greek camp, “in torment and in 
drede. And heleless—herteless—syke—in destresse’”’ (5.1591 et 
seq.); struggling like a caged bird to fight her way back, her noble 
lover (5.1450 e¢ seq.) 


for Sibille his suster sente, 
That called was Cassandre ek al aboute; 
And al his drem he tolde hire or he stente. 


Troilus’ disclosure of his dream to Cassandra constituted not 
only a betrayal of the secret love affair, but an unjustified accusa- 
tion of infidelity against Criseyde. If we concede that he may have 
been ignorant of the judgment that a hundred poets of courtly 
love had passed on lovers guilty of such a betrayal,?! we can not 
forget that he himself could not plead forgetfulness of the judgment 
as Pandarus had earnestly laid it before him, on the eve of the 
amour (3.309-315): 


Avauntour and a lyere, al is on: 

As thus, I pose a womman graunth me 
Hir love, and seith that other wol she non, 
And I am sworn to holden it secree, 

And efter I go telle it two or three; 

Iwis, I am avauntour at the leste, 

And lyere, for I breke my biheste. 


The disclosure to Cassandra was equivalent, insofar as certainty 
of publication was concerned, to telling two or three. We may be 
sure she listened avidly and when she had digested the choice 
morsel of news, redolent of scandal, She gan first smile (5.1457). 
The smile of the neurotic, mud-slinging old maid® inevitably 
recalls The smyler with the knyf under the cloke. 


21 One example will suffice: The conventional oath of the hopeful lover (Bernart 
de Ventadorn, Mas s\a lieys plazia) is: ‘‘But if it should please her that she should 
do me some benefit, |I should swear to her, by herself and by my faith, that the 
benefit which she might do me would not be disclosed by me.”’ A strict observance 
of the promise of secrecy in respect to the benefit, if granted, would appear to be a 
quite reasonable requirement. 

22 It is true that according to Dictys (IV, 14) she was betrothed to Euryphylus 
and was later added to the harem of Agammemnon (Dictys, V. 13; Benoit, VV 
26195 ff.); but the fact that she had a lover who never married her, and was after- 
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She is obviously a much better read person than her young 
brother and warns him that if he wants to know what the dream 
means, he will have to learn a “fewe of olde stories . . . . how that 
fortune overthrowe hath lordes olde—.” Certainly Troilus could 
have no better instructress than the “greet devyneress” who can 
recite before the fall of Troy, the story of Thebes as told by 
Statius A.p. 100. 

Or she stente (5.1485) with her story of Thebes she established 
the identity of the boar and Diomede, and out of doute fully, and 
to her own gratification, calumniated Criseyde. The conclusions 
of the prophetess are twofold: 


This ilke boor bitokneth Diomede (5.1513); 
This Diomede is inne, and thow art oute (5.1519). 


By the first, she supplies the naturally jealous nature of Troilus 
with an object, lacking since the abandonment of (the probably 
mythical) Horaste. By the second, she not only slanders Criseyde 
by anticipation, but what is more important, her “‘wikked tonge,”’ 
brings about the fulfillment of her slanderous interpretation of 
the dream. 

Cassandra’s accusation of Criseyde has no foundation in fact 
or rumor except the dream as recited to her by Troilus, but it is 
enough proof for Troilus that he, like “lordes olde’ has been 
overthrown by fortune; he accepts Cassandra’s interpretation as 
a verification of his already fully satisfied conviction. It is true 
that he has a moment, but only a moment, of generous revulsion, 
that leads him indignantly to defend Criseyde by a reference to 
one of the classical personages that the boy was acquainted with. 
He says: 


You are a witch—you only think you are a prophetess; you slander 
women out of malice; as to Criseyde (5.1527)—“As wel thou myghtest 
lyen on Alceste.”’ 


Here the author’s intention is not open to misunderstanding; 
if we go back to St. 174, when woode jalousie gan in hym crepe, 
and observe the results of it in St. 176, when he waxed pale, lean 
and feeble, complaining of a grevous maladie aboute his herte; and 





wards ravished, does not mitigate our condemnatory judgment, nor qualify her 
as a medieval amie. I have not gone to the trouble to trace back the sources of 
Heywood’s assignment of one, “‘Chorebus a Prince, who came to the warres for the 
love of Cassandra” (Iron Age, Pt. II, Dramatis personae). 


‘ 
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if we bear in mind that at this time, although consumed with 
jealousy, it was yet a jealousy lacking confirmation. If we consider 
further that even the certainty of her infidelity that the dream 
inspired, was, as shown by his letter (Sts. 189-203) not without 
moments of hopeful doubt, we must conclude that when the 
wikked tonge of Cassandra ceased at 5.1519, then, after but an 
instant of loyal revulsion, we find that not only does he believe 
Cassandra, but that his doubts all resolved, his sick-minded 
jealousy is converted into conviction and rage. 5.1534-37 is 
very clear on this point: 


Cassandra goth; and he with cruel herte 
Foryat his wo, for angre of hire speche; 
And from his bed al sodynly he sterte, 

As though al hool hym hadde made a leche. 


No longer sick, but up, active and vigilant, he descends to the 
extremity of ill-considered and indefensible action, that places 
him without the pale of lovers who are entitled to any claim of 
loyalty on the part of the loved one, or any sympathy from the 
world. Believing that Criseyde has become the love of Diomede, 
he permits himself to spy upon her in order to obtain proof of her 
guilt (5.1538-9): 


And day by day he gan enquere and seche 
A sooth of this, with al his fulle cure.* 


That the situation during the siege, as Chaucer conceived it, 
did not preclude the coming and going of spies between Troy and 
the Greek camp, is shown by the bantering words of Pandarus 
to Criseyde (2.1111-3): 


Ther is right now come into town a gest, 
A Greek espie, and telleth newe thinges, 
For which I come to tell yow tydynges. 


One need not hesitate to believe that Troilus would stoop to 
play Paul Pry in a matter that concerned him so closely, when 


23 The only other account of Troilus having Criseyde watched, which I find, is 
in La Istorietta Trojana (ed. G. Gorra, Testi Inediti di Storia Trojana, Turin, 1887, 
p. 393), a thirteenth century abridgment of the Roman de Troie into Italian, The 
spy is described as uno ragazzetto, and even his name—Forolo—is given. As it seems 
seeems impossible to suppose that Chaucer had read the /storietta, we must assume 
that he introduced the incident himself, as an element in his plan to place on 
Troilus the responsibility for the disastrous outcome of his aventure. 
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we recall that several years before, Pandarus assumed him capable 
of reading the private mail of his brother Paris in regard to an 
affair not of his business (1.652—656): 


I woot wel that it fareth thus by me 
As to thi brother, Paris, an hierdesse, 
Which that icleped was Oenone, 

Wrot in a compleynte of hir hevynesse; 
Ye say the lettre that she wrot, I gesse? 


Pandarus was wrong in his “gesse”’ that Troilus had read the 
letter from Oenone to Paris as Pandarus himself had—at least 
Troilus denied he had read it; but it is quite significant that he 
felt no indignation, nor even surprise, that his best friend should 
suppose he had read it. 

This enquiring and searching on the part of Troilus, as we must 
insist, is prior in time to any suggestion by the poet that Criseyde 
has been guilty of infidelity, or even that she has abandoned the 
hope of returning to Troy. As we have noted, the first letter of 
Troilus to Criseyde was written two months after her departure. 
She answered it immediately, and he immediately on receipt of 
her answer sent for Cassandra, who interpreted it without delay. 
As soon as Cassandra left he started his detective work. So that 
Chaucer has furnished a clear enough chronology to justify the 
assertion that the Cassandra incident, occurring prior to the 
expiration of two months from that ilke nynthe night when she 
planned to leave Troy the following night, was the cause of her 
giving up the plan to return; in fact, made it impossible that she 
should return at least until the situation had changed. All of these 
incidents occurred during the time of truce which prevailed when 
Criseyde was exchanged for Antenor. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the ironical significance of 5.1540 
is obvious, 

And thus he drieth forth his aventure. 


Troilus is now cured and out of bed; he is no longer woeful, but 
angry; he gives all his time to searching and spying to find out 
the truth of what Cassandra has told him of Criseyde being the 
love of Diomede—thus he hastens his own doom. 

Not more than seventy days elapse between Criseyde’s delivery 
to the Greeks at the very beginning of Book Five, and when 
“Cassandra goth,” and the spying begins in St. 220. From this 
point the incidents covered by lines 1541 to 1589 occupy a period 
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that is impgssible to calculate from the data which Chaucer 
supplies. It is clear, however, that these thirty-eight lines indicate 
a considerable period of time elapsed. The war is resumed and 
gradually, ‘fro day to day,” fortune turns against the Trojans, 
until one day Hector is slain by Achilles; then followed the mourn- 
ing of the Trojan people, and especially Troilus. During this 
period Troilus never wavers in his conviction that Criseyde has 
betrayed him, but nevertheless he writes her numerous letters 
in which he (5. 1572-3) 


soughte ay newe 
To gete ayeyn Criseyde, bright of hewe. 


According to Benoit, the arrival in camp takes place during a 
truce between the seventh and eighth battles, the eighth battle 
lasts one month (14516), and is followed by a truce of six months. 
The short ninth battle is followed by a truce of one month, and 
Hector is killed in the tenth battle. So that although Chaucer 
does not give us the details, it is fair to presume that the interval 
between the time when Criseyde decided she could not return and 
the time (after the death of Hector) when she finally told Troilus 
by her second letter (5.1590 et seg.) of that conclusion, was not 
less than five or six months. 

This letter (5.Sts. 228-233) expresses a hope that some time 
she may return to Troy. At any rate it makes it clear that she has 
abandoned her efforts to fix another stated time for her return. 
The poet informs us (5.1587) that she probably wrote merely 
out of a feeling of pity, “for routhe, I take it so.””’ But what she 
says is entitled to careful consideration as a complete denial of 
her infidelity, and a statement that Troilus had made her return 
impossible. The reason “that I tarie is al for wikked speche”’ 
(5.1610); and for that you are responsible (5.1611-1615): 


For I have herd wel moore than I wende 
Touchyng us two, how thynges han ystonde; 
Which I shal with dissimulynge amende. 

And, beth nat wroth, I have ek understonde, 
How ye ne don but holden me in honde. 


If the letter is, as it seems to be, her renunciation of Troilus, it 
is also a clear statement of the grounds upon which she justifies 
herself in having renounced him. The letter is in answer to his, 
begging that she return. She is wel! aware that he has not only 
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condemned her as unfaithful in his own heart, but has published 
(to Cassandra) the story of their love and her infidelity; and that 
after slandering her without cause, he has had her watched and 
spied upon. Criseyde, in writing, has these facts in mind, and also 
has before her not only the several letters which demand her 
return, without any expression of appreciation of her difficulties, 
but also the long letter (5.St.189-203 inclusive), which he wrote 
convinced of her infidelity, immediately after the dream. That 
letter was from a self-centred egoist. It says: 


If any lover has a right to complain of his lady “ich oughte be that 
wight.” As I write, my “woful gost” is about to leave my body. I am 
staying alive with much difficulty. You should see my eyes, they are 
like salty wells—J can hardly use them. When you see me again you 
won’t know me. J have my lost health and color. It lies with you to 
decide how soon they bury me. 


Troilus, as Pandarus complimented him, could ‘“‘wel endyte,” 
and this letter is proof of his ability to ““compleyn” in the approved 
style of the medieval lover. But when we come to compare it 
with the answer of Criseyde, who (5.1628) ‘‘ne koude.... wel 
endyte,”’ we find the artificial convention of a period changed to 
stark sincerity; frankness substituted for bombastic sentimen- 
tality. Making a few formal concessions to literary convention, 
she quickly comes to the point in language that is as expressive 
today as when Chaucer wrote it: 


How [she says] can I in sickness, broken-hearted, in torment and dread, 
send you any message of hope? You demand that I return; I cannot 
return, and for very fear that this letter may be seized, I may not tell 
you why. It seems to me that you think only of yourself and your own 
pleasure. Slander (“‘wikked speche’’) has been spread about us. I have 
learned that you have told about our love—a thing I could not imagine 
you would do (5.1614): 

I have ek understonde, 
How ye ne doon but holden me in honde. 


No matter how the conventions of courtly love may have justi- 
fied Troilus in reading this letter, in common fairness its language 
and his own conscience must have made him understand Criseyde 
to say: “Now I may never hope to come back. By telling Cas- 
sandra of your vile ‘ireams, by believing her malicious lies, by 
tracking and spying on me, you have put an end to everything. 
God help you; farewell.” 
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It is somewhat disconcerting either in respect to the poet’s 
purposes or the character of the hero, to learn that Troilus, who 
many months before upon the evidence of his dream, had rushed 
to Cassandra with the bad news that Criseyde was unfaithful, 
now thinks her letter indicates that she is beginning to waver in 
her affection (5.1634): 


Hym thoughte it lik a kalendes of chaunge. 


Stanzas 234, 235 comment upon Criseyde’s letter and upon the 
situation of the lovers after its receipt. At first reading they seem 
to state, with the author’s sanction, that mow at any rate, the 
supplantacioun is an accomplished fact. But what the poet says 
is that at this point Troilus knows that she does not hold him as 
she did; he well understood that she was not so kind as she ought 
to be, etc. The poet’s statement is that not now, but fynally, 
Troilus comes to know éruly (‘“‘out of doute’’), that all is lost. 
The time referred to by finally is not yet. Another incident and 
the sequelae of that incident are still to occur and be narrated, 
before we can say with the poet’s sanction that Diomede has won 
her. 

From Boccaccio (“‘as seyth the storie,’ 1651) Chaucer tells of 
Troilus seeing borne through the streets of Troy the armour of 
Diomede that Deiphebus had captured in a “scarmouche,” and 
pinned thereon a brooch that he had given Criseyde the day she 
left Troy. 

The gift of the brooch is established; at least it is established 
about as clearly as any direct statement of Chaucer derogatory 
to Criseyde can be established. When he mentions it at 5. 1040, 
it is referred to authority; when he recurs to it at 5. 1661, he 
omits any statement that Criseyde gave the brooch which Troilus 
sees, to Diomede. Non constat, in so far as Chaucer goes he may 
have got it as he got her glove (in Guido’s version), furtive sub- 
traxit. Chaucer had already seemed (St. 149) to regard it more 
seriously than the horse and “pencel’’ incidents, by the comment 
(5. 1040) ‘‘and that was litel nede”’; but the inferences drawn from 
the giving of the brooch are not the poet’s. It is Troilus, not 
Chaucer, that asks (5. 1688): 


‘ 


Was ther non other broche yow liste lete 
To feffe with your newe love? 
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The brooch incident and the outburst of Troilus that follows, 
even convince, or at least silence, Pandarus, who up to this point 
has not failed to protest in favor of Criseyde against the repeated 
accusations of Troilus (St. 247): 


This Pandarus, that al thise thynges herde, 
And wiste wel he seyde a soth of this, 
He nat a word ayeyn to him answerde. 


He says (5. 1732): 


I hate, ywys, Criseyde! 
And got woot, I wol hate hire evere more! 


But judging as accurately as we may the poet’s own statement 
of the time of the accomplished infidelity, it did not precede, but 
followed the brooch incident, and is included in the hurried and 
inconsequent narrative contained in stanzas 250-252. Here we 
may connect the poet’s statement (5. 1746,7): 


Criseyde loveth the sone of Tydeus, 
And Troilus moot wepe in cares colde, 


with the time subsequent to that when Troilus, in pursuit of 
Greeks, always sought Diomede (5. 1761,2): 


And, god it woot, with many a cruel hete 
Gan Troilus upon his helm to-bete. 


And these incidents we inevitably place as co-incident with the 
only previous statement in the whole poem that indicates with any 
approach to accuracy, the time of the “forsaking” or “‘betrayal,”’ 
cited in St. 150, upon the authority of ‘‘stories elles-where’’: 


Whan thorugh the body hurt was Diomede 
Of Troilus, tho wepte she many a teere, 
When that she saugh his wyde wowndes blede; 
And that she took to kepen hym good hede, 
And for to hele hym of his sorwes smerte, 
Men seyn, I not, that she yaf hym hire herte. 


When we have read stanzas 250-252, we may say for the first 
time that the “more to done’’ (1. 1092) between the beginning 
of Diomede’s suit and his success, has been done. 

To summarize the results of this study: 

From the opening of the fifth book to the end of 5. 1031, when 
Diomede returns to Criseyde on the eleventh day, the narrative 
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proceeds in an orderly manner. At 5. 1032 the story is broken into 
by author’s comment that continues to 5. 1085, anticipating future 
events as narrated by the authorities. If an attempt to rearrange 
Chaucer’s narrative in time sequence of events could be imagined, 
it would require the removal of Il. 1032-1085, from their place 
in the poem (necessarily taking with them the commentatorial 
stanzas 156-157) and their insertion at a later position—probably 
in the neighborhood of the fight between Troilus and Diomede— 
in any event, after the dream and the Cassandra incident. The 
Fifth Book may be fairly summarized thus: 


What Diomede told Criseyde on the tenth night after she arrived in 
the Greek camp, was one of the several considerations that in the end 
led to her decision that she must stay there. When Troilus had waited 
for her until the sixteenth day his jealous suspicion culminated in a 
nightmare in which he saw Criseyde embraced by a boar. Pandarus wisely 
advised him to disregard this ridiculous dream and write to Criseyde, 
which he did, but her answer, although it assured him of her love and 
loyalty, was not believed by him, because she did not explain why she 
had not returned and did not say when she would. The dream had con- 
vinced him that Criseyde was false, and upon his disclosing to Cassandra 
the story of his love affair and the dream, she interpreted the dream as 
proof that he had been supplanted by Diomede; an interpretation which 
he believed, but which he attempted to fully confirm by having Criseyde 
spied upon. Criseyde, who in the meantime had resisted the advances of 
Diomede by womanly wiles, and who was reduced to a desperate and 
pitiable state by her failure to escape from the camp, quickly learned 
that Troilus had betrayed the secret of their amour, and that Cassandra 
had denounced her as the mistress of Diomede. Her position in Troy 
had been one of such danger from the first that only through the pro- 
tection of Hector had she, as daughter of the traitor Calchas, escaped 
death at the hands of the people. Now, not Hector himself, even if he 
had wished, could make it possible for her to live in Troy. She wrote to 
Troilus, saying that she could give him no hope of her return, and did not 
refrain from letting him understand that the responsibility was his. After 
she had thus definitely broken with Troilus, Diomede, her only friend and 
protector in the camp, persistently wooed her until she so far weakened 
as to give him a brooch that Troilus had given her, but she withheld 
surrender until a year or more later, when Diomede, almost wounded to 
death by Troilus, so excited her pity that she became his love. She 
accepted Diomede in great distraction of spirit, not only because of her 
bitter grief for the loss of Troilus, but also because she had sense enough 
to know that neither her own nor future ages would have any respect for 
her. Although she determined she would always be true to Diomede, it 
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is not stated that she really loved him. Whether she was excusable or 
not, I shall not undertake to judge; even if she was not, I should forgive 
her if only out of pity. 


In two associated crises of the plot, Chaucer displays a mastery 
of subtle irony unsurpassed in literature. As the first step toward 
the lovers’ catastrophe and his own downfall, Troilus in accepting 
Cassandra’s interpretation of the dream, compels Criseyde to 
abandon her efforts to escape from the camp. Troilus afterwards 
suspects, though he does not admit, that he may have been too 
hasty in his accusations of infidelity against Criseyde; but his 
conviction is revived by the sight of his brooch upon the captured 
cote-armure of Diomede. Incited to pursue his supposed successful 
rival with murderous intent, he inflicts upon him the wyde wowndes 
that cause Criseyde, for pity, to finally yield her heart to Diomede. 
Troilus is eventually bytrayed and Diomede’s years of devotion 
rewarded, as the result of Troilus’ almost successful effort to 
revenge the betrayal which he wrongly believed to have already 
occurred. 

We have noted how cautious the poet was, before he embarked 
upon the narration of the events of Bk. 5, in suggesting any 
anticipatory criticism of Criseyde; how carefully he refrained from 
adopting any of the contemptuous or abusive reflections with 
which Guido and Boccaccio had prejudged their respective 
heroines. Now that Chaucer has concluded his recital, with a 
brief statement of the combats between Troilus and Diomede 
(5. 1758-1764), we examine the fifteen stanzas that follow, for the 
purpose of learning whether he showed any indication of a change 
of mind concerning the characters before he wrote: ‘Explicit 
Liber Troili et Criseydis.” 

A reader who, at this point, still entertained the idea that the 
story dealt with the betrayal of a noble and blameless lover by a 
light-minded wanton—especially a reader who, having in mind 
Boccaccio’s (Filostrato 8.29-33) warning to giovaneiti against the 
unfaithfulness of women, expected some sententious or didactic 
utterance of a similar kind—would be puzzled to find that Chaucer 
(5. 1772-1785), after expressing the hope that his fair readers 
will not be angry with him for writing the story, even if (al be 
that) Criseyde was untrue as other books say she was, ends with 
no diatribe against the woman, but with a warning to her against 
Men! 
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Ny sey nat this al oonly for thise men. 
But moost for wommen that bitraised be 
Thorugh fals folk; god yeve hem sorwe, amen! 
That with hire grete wit and subtilite 
Bitraise yow! and this commeveth me 

To speke, and in effect yow alle I preye, 
Beth war of men, and herkeneth what I seye. 


This is the poet’s earnest final comment on the story he has told 
us. True, there are twelve more stanzas, containing half a dozen 
irrelevant tags: “‘Go litel book”; Troilus’ “‘lighte goost”’ laughing 
down from a Ptolemaic heaven; a complimentary dedication to 
his friends Gower and Strode; a stanza of abuse of the heathen 
deities and asseverations of the poet’s Christian orthodoxy. But 
the author’s summation of the purport of his work is a warning 
to women, lest they suffer the undeserved unhappiness that came 
to Criseyde through her love for Troilus. 


Josepu S. GRAYDON 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











IV 


CHAUCER ON PREACHERS AND PREACHING 


LSEWHERE I have undertaken to show that the sermons of 

Chaucer’s Pardoner and Parson conform to the practice of 
the medieval pulpit’. It remains to examine Chaucer’s utterances 
regarding preachers and preaching, in order to determine the full 
extent of his knowledge of the ars praedicandi. I shall treat the 
passages regarding the methods of sermon making, the times and 
places of preaching, the conduct of the preacher in the pulpit, 
and finally the audience. 

The typical medieval sermon begins with a short Latin text 
from the Bible, which is interpreted and amplified by methods set 
forth in the preachers’ manuals. Of the methods of amplification 
the two most popular are the citation of authorities, such as the 
Old and New Testament, the Church Fathers, and the moral 
philosophers of ancient Rome; and the telling of illustrative 
exempla. A third method is by explanation or interpretation. The 
preacher ends his sermon with a brief recapitulation of the whole. 
The sermons of the Parson and the Pardoner follow this general 
outline. The Parson begins with a Latin text from Jer. 6. 16, 
State super vias, etc., and expands his sermon by a three-fold 
division of his subject, and by a generous citation of authorities. 
The Pardoner announces’: 


My theme is alwey oon, and ever was— 
“Radix malorum est Cupiditas.” 


His sermon is also amplified by citation, but chiefly by the long 
exemplum of the three rioters. 

In the Summoner’s Tale the prying limiter, preaching a sermon 
on Wrath to sick Thomas, at the urgent behest of Thomas’s wife, 
does not begin, in the approved manner, with a text from Scripture, 
but with a definition of the subject’: 


Ire is a sinne, oon of the grete of sevene, 
Abhominable un-to the god of hevene. 


1“The Pardoner’'s Tale: A Medieval Sermon,” M.L.N. XLI., 506-9; “The 
Parson’s Tale: A Medieval Sermon,” M.L.N. XLIII., 229-34, 
' 9 Pard. Prol., ©, 333, 34. 

7D. 2005, 0€ 
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This is amplified by the stories of a wrathful potentate who causes 
three innocent knights to be put to death; of “irous Cambyses” 
who slays a man that reproves his drunkenness; and of “‘irous Cirus, 
thilke Percien,” who destroys the River Gyndes in which his horse 
was drowned. The whole ends with a paraphrase of Prov. 22. 
24, 251: 


Ne be no felawe to an irous man, 
Ne with no wood man walke by the weye, 
Lest thee repente. 


In addition to Chaucer’s actual use of authorities and exempla, 
there is an illuminating reference to the use of learned citations 
in a rebuke addressed by the Friar to the Wife of Bath. The old 
woman in the Wife’s tale says to her young husband!: 


Now, sire, of elde ye repreve me; 
And certes, sire, thogh noon auctoritee 
Were in no book, ye gentils of honour 
Seyn that men sholde an old wight doon favour. 


The Friar, who speaks next, being “a wantoun and a merye,” 
resents the introduction of the methods of preachers and scholars 
into their merry tales®: 


But dame, here as we ryden by the weye, 
No nedeth nat to speken but of game, 
And lete auctoritees, on goddes name, 
To preching and to scole eek of clergye. 


The last two lines indicate that the best preachers were, unlike 

. the Friar, men of learning who could in need bring forth from their 
, treasure things new and old to thrust home a point or to teach a 
lesson. The good Parson was ‘a lerned man, a clerk,” whom 

even the blunt Harry Bailly had to compliment on his learning’: 


I see wel that ye lerned men in lore 
Can moche good, by goddes dignitee! 


Even the limiter of the Summoner’s Tale, with all his faults, pro- 
fesses devotion to his studies*: 


4 D. 2086-88. 
5 D. 1207-10. 

6 Friar’s Prol., D. 1274-77. 

1 Shipman’s Prol., B. 1168, 69.. 
8D. 1818, 19. 
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In shrift, in preching is my diligence, 
And studie in Petres wordes, and in Poules. 


His dependence upon books is shown when he begs money for a 
church. He tells Thomas that if he does not give, the brothers 
must sell their books, and that that will mean the end of their 
preaching®: 

Now help, Thomas, for him that harwed helle! 

For elles moste we our bokes selle. 

And if ye lakke our predicacioun, 

Than gooth the world al to destruccioun. 


If the books were sold, let us hope that they fell into the hands of 
a student and lover of books like the Clerk of Oxford, whom I like 
to fancy a candidate for holy orders, and in his later years a great 
and eloquent preacher. 

In contrast to the learned preacher, typified by the Parson, 
stands the Pardoner, whose theme is ever the same, and who 
admits “I can al by rote that I telle.” Little need had this rogue 
to fill his mind with sound learning, when one memorized sermon 
served his single purpose of collecting money. 

It is hard to distinguish clearly between amplification by means 
of learned citations and by means of popular stories. In the 
limiter’s sermon, for instance, the story of the wrathful potentate 
is found both in the philosopher Seneca, and in the Gesta Roman- 
orum (No. 140) where it is attached to the name of the Emperor 
Heraclius. The popular stories had a universal appeal and a great 
illustrative value, but in the hands of unscrupulous preachers 
became simply a means of entertaining their hearers. So the 
Pardoner mentions in his prologue his own use of stories, and the 
fondness of ignorant folk for them": 


I stonde lyk a clerk in my pulpet, 
And whan the lewed peple is doun y-set, 
I preche, so as ye han herd bifore, 

And telle an hundred false japes more. 


Than telle I hem ensamples many oon 

Of olde stories, longe tyme agoon: 

For lewed peple loven tales olde; 

Swich thinges can they wel reporte and holde. 


* D. 2107-10. 
10 C, 391-4, 435-8. 
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Nor was he alone in telling “false japes,’’ as Wycliffe testifies": 


Freres in her prechinge fordon prechinge of Crist, and prechen lesyngus 
and japes plesynge to pe peple.... . O! sipen Seynt Petur techus, pat 
if a man speke ou3t he schulde schape him for to speke as he spake Goddis 
wordis, how miche more schulde peise prechours hold pis rewle, and put 
away japes and lesynges in ber prechynges, and speke wordes of Goddis 
lawe. 


The third method of amplification is by explanation or inter- 
pretation of the text of the sermon, called by Chaucer “glosinge.”’ 
Of this the limiter says”: 


Glosinge is a glorious thing, certeyn, 
For lettre sleeth, so as we clerkes seyn. 


This practice must have been known by name even to the layman, 
for when Harry Bailly first asks the Parson to tell a tale, he is 
interrupted by the Shipman’s profane objection": 


“Nay, by my fader soule! that shal be nat,” 
Seyde the Shipman; “heer he shal nat preche, 
He shal no gospel glosen heer ne teche.” 


But when at last the Parson does tell his tale, his first task is to 
gloss the text of his sermon, and to interpret ‘‘the olde pathes”’ 
of Jer. 6.16, as Penitence, one of the ‘‘weyes espirituels that leden 
folk to oure Lord Iesu Crist, and to the regne of glorie.’’ This is 
interpretation according to the spirit that maketh alive, not 
according to the letter that slayeth. 

When the text has been glossed and the sermon amplified by 
prescribed methods, the main points are gathered up in a brief 
recapitulation, so that those who have neglected the first part 
may still carry away a message. The Pardoner’s sermon is care- 
fully summed up in the nine lines, beginning: 


O cursed sinne, ful of cursednesse! 


and the Parson’s in his last paragraph: ‘“Thanne shal men under- 
stonde what is the fruit of penaunce.” In the Summoner’s Tale 
there is a description of another sermon delivered by the begging 
limiter on one of his expeditions in “‘a mersshy contree called 


U Select Eng, Works, ed T. Arnold, III, 180. 
3D. 1793, 94. 
18 Shipman’s Prol., B. 1178-80. 
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Holdernesse.” Here, perhaps more than in his sermon on Wrath, 
he brings to bear the full force of his rhetoric, for this time he is 
seeking money": 


And specially, aboven every thing, 

Excited he the peple in his preching, 

To trentals, and to yeve, for goddes sake, 
Wher-with men mighten holy houses make. 


The whole sermon is not recorded, but we have the recapitulation 
which sums up the arguments and makes the last irresistible 
appeal’: 

“Trentals,”’ seyde he, “deliveren fro penaunce 

Hir freendes soules, as wel olde as yonge, 

Ye, whan that they been hastily y-songe; 

Nat for to holde a preest joly and gay, 

He singeth nat but o masse in a day; 

Delivereth out,” quod he, “‘anon the soules; 

Ful hard it is with fleshhook or with oules 

To been y-clawed, or to brenne or bake; 

Now spede yow hastily, for Cristes sake.” 

And whan this frere had seyd al his entente, 

With qui cum patre forth his wey he wente"*. 


Who would fail to be moved by this harrowing picture of friends 
in torment, and not give all possible for their prompt delivery? 
The times and places of preaching were manifold, but among 
the great church seasons when sermons were frequent, there was 
none more important than Lent, of which G. R. Owst says!’: 


But there was one season of the Church’s year which easily eclipsed 
all others in this respect. This was Lent, great season of fast and shrift 
.... when it was intended that there should be daily sermons in all the 
churches. It provided the earnest preacher with his great opportunity to 
stir the solemn crowds, now haunting the sanctuary, to prepare them- 
selves for the great acts of Confession and Easter Communion which 
would follow, preaching vehemently— 

....as freres doon in Lente, 
To make us for our olde sinnes wepe (Clerk’s Prol., E.12, 13). 


™“ D. 1715-18. 

% D, 1724-34. 

% Skeat quotes the complete formula from Morris’s Old English Homilies 
(EETS. Or. Ser. 53, p. 115). “Qui cum patre et spiritu sancto vivit et regnat per 
omnia secula seculorum,” occurring at the conclusion of a sermon. 

17 Preaching in Medieval England, Camb., 1926, pp. 146, 47. 
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Into such a crowd on an occasion came the Wife of Bath, as 
much to be seen in her “‘gaye scarlet gytes,”’ one suspects, as to take 
part in the preparations for Easter’: 


Myn housband was at London al that Lente; 
Therefore I made my visitaciouns, 
To vigilies and to processiouns, 


To preching eek and to thise pilgrimages, 
To pleyes of miracles and mariages. 


The usual time for a sermon was during the celebration of mass, 
as the limiter modestly observes'*: 


I have to-day been at your chirche at messe, 
And seyd a sermon after my simple wit. 


The sermon might be introduced either between the creed and 
the offertory, or after the offertory”°. The Pardoner, who in spite 
of his small voice had a great love of singing, saved his preaching 
till he had indulged himself to the full in the offertory”!: 


Wel coude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 
But alderbest he song an offertorie; 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 
He moste preche, and wel affyle his tonge, 
To winne silver, as he ful wel coude; 
Therefore he song so meriely and loude. 


How should the preacher conduct himself before his congrega- 
tion, and how deliver his sermon? Even these questions are 
answered in the manuals. One, in particular, contains twelve 
precautions for the preacher in the pulpit”. Two of these furnish 
an interesting comment on the methods of the Pardoner: 


Seventh precaution: The preacher should conduct himself and speak 
with as great gravity as he should have in speaking of Christ in His pre- 
sence, and in that of other princes and kings. ... . 


18 Wife’s Prol., D. 550, 555-58. 

1D. 1788, 89. 

20 See Owst, op. cit., pp. 144, 45; and his Appendix 1. 

1 Prol., A. 709-14. 

2 4 Late Medieval Tractate on Preaching, trans. by Harry Caplan, in Studies 
in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Honor of James A. Winans, New York, 1926, 
pp. 86, 87. 
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The ninth precaution is restraint in looking about. This is very im- 
portant in preaching, because objects disturb the senses, and through an 
object the natural memory is scattered and thus the order of memory 
confused. 


The delivery and manner of the Pardoner violate both these 
precepts. Far from speaking or acting with dignity, he harangues 
his hearers in a high voice, and lets his “glaring eyes”’ rove at will 
among the people”. 


“Lordings,”’ quod he, “in chirches whan I preche, 
I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche, 

And ringe it out as round as gooth a belle. 

Than peyne I me to strecche forth the nekke 
And est and west upon the peple I bekke, 

As doth a dowve sitting on a berne. 


How different from this charlatan is the good Parson™! 


Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, and first he folwed it him-selve™. 


Chaucer’s picture of the parson faithful to his duties finds a close 
parallel in the tract just quoted (p. 72): 


Jesus undertook to do and to teach, or rather, first to do and then to 
teach. To denote this, each faithful preacher to-day is held to preaching 
first by deed and then by sermon. Would indeed that each preacher were 
to become such a diligent imitator of Jesus Christ, that he should preach 
not with the word alone but also with works! 


The task of preaching was hard at best. The people were subject 
to distracting influences, and, if the appeals for money were as 
frequent as we judge from Chaucer’s preachers, the sermons must 


% Pard Prol., C. 329-31, 395-97. 

% Prol., A. 527, 28. 

% Cf. topics on which St. Cecilia preached to Tiburtius, Second Nun’s Tale, 
G. 342-48: 


Tho gan she him ful bisily to preche 

Of Cristes come and of his peynes teche, 

And many pointes of his passioun; 

How goddes sone in this world was withholde, 
To doon mankinde pleyn remissioun, 

That was y-bounde in sinne and cares colde: 
Al this thing she unto Tiburce tolde. 
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have been “anoyous things,” indeed. The difficulty of preaching 
to inattentive and even hostile crowds is suggested in the Tale 
of Melibeus*: 


For soothly, he that precheth to hem that listen nat heren his wordes, 
his sermon hem anoyeth. For Iesus Syrak seith: that “musik in wepinge 
is anoyous thing;” this is to seyn: as muche availleth to speken bifore 
folk to whiche his speche anoyeth, as dooth to singe biforn him that 
wepeth. 


Chaucer’s knowledge of preaching can be traced to two sources, 
first to the preachers’ manuals, and secondly to the world in which 
he lived. His skillful use of rhetorical devices in the sermons of 
the Pardoner and the Parson can be attributed only to a thorough 
familiarity with the handbooks for parish priests. To the poet’s 
keen observation of preachers in pulpit and at cross-road we owe ) 
his portraits of good and bad preachers, and his scenes in church ; 
at mass with pardoner or limiter striving not to win souls from ) 
perdition, but silver from lean purses. It is these combined sources 
that give immortality to his preachers, and to his sermons a vigor 
and reality that come only from first hand knowledge of the 
art of preaching. 


CooLipGE OTIs CHAPMAN 
Williams College 


% B. 2233-35. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT SOURCE OF CAXTON’S SECOND 
EDITION OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


N HIS discussion of ‘‘The Early Printed Editions of the Canter- 

bury Tales’ Dr. Greg endeavored to discover the affinities of 
the manuscript which was used by Caxton in correcting his second 
edition, printed in 1484. “We have already seen,” he notes, “that 
Cs was printed from C;, but we have Caxton’s own word for it 
that the text was carefully revised by comparison with a new 
manuscript, and this claim is amply borne out by the table of 
collations.” In other words, whatever manuscript copy Caxton 
may have had in hand for his second edition, he seems to have 
used it only for corrections where he felt his earlier source to be at 
fault. From a thorough examination of the variant readings in 
the first 116 lines, Dr. Greg concluded that it ‘does not appear 
possible to determine the affinities of Caxton’s second manuscript 
for the opening of the Knight’s Tale.’”’ According to Koch, 
Caxton’s second manuscript is to be assigned to the “‘EA-Dd 
group,” but Dr. Greg finds that none of the MSS of this group 
is consistently more successful than others in the Petworth or 
Corpus groups: “It cannot, then, honestly be said that there 
is anything to choose between these three groups, and we seem 
bound to suppose either that Koch’s conclusion was invalid or that 
the relations of the manuscripts are not constant.” Nevertheless, 
Dr. Greg’s investigation is not without results. The manuscript 
used by Caxton, he concludes, must belong either to the EA-Dd, 
the Petworth, or the Corpus group. Among these he narrows the 
selection by his table to a comparatively small number of MSS, and 
he points out that of those which he has examined “‘A® [BM Addit. 
35286] does best.”” However, the variants shown in lines 70? and 
74' of the Knight’s Tale “seemingly bar this manuscript.” 

In order to test the soundness of Dr. Greg’s method, and if 
possible confirm his results, I have undertaken to apply his 
method to another section of the text, choosing the Pardoner’s 
Tale for the purpose because this is the only one for which all 
manuscript readings are available.? 

In the following table the variants between C; and Cs for the 
Pardoner’s Tale are shown in the first two columns, while the third 


1 PMLA, XXXIX, 737 ff. 
* Chaucer Society Publications. Series 1, 81, 85-86, 90-94, 97. 
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column gives the reading of the corresponding lines in A’—the 
MS which, according to Dr. Greg, succeeded best in the passage 
In my anxiety not to overlook any 
variant which might have possible significance I may have in- 
cluded some which Dr. Greg would regard as of no consequence; 
these, however, will not affect the result. 


from the Knight’s Tale.’ 


Line 
Title 


287 
288 
291 


292 


293 
296 
306 


307 
311 
312 
313 
316 
318 
323 


329 
331 
332 
333 
337 
342 


345 
351 
352 
356 








C; 
And begynneth the 
Pardoneris prolog 


oste 

be 

So falle on his body 
and on his bonys 
To the deuyl I be- 
take him attonys 
boughte 

the 

Thyn Ipocras and 
thyn galiens 

bay 

terme 

erme 

almost I 

amery 

gentils 

Here endith the Par- 
doners prolog 
Lordingis 

Criyng 

be roote 

alwey 

is 

Capital letters for 
names 

saueryn 


Gode 
Touche he this boon 
anone he shal be 
sounde 

3 For the convenience of the reader I have used the same symbols and lettering 
as Dr. Greg has used in his article. 


Cs 
And here begynneth 
the wordes of the 
Hoost 
hoost 
by 
Come to thise fals 
Tuges & her aduocats 
Allas this sely mayde 
is sleyn allas 
a boughte 


Thyn ypocras & thy 
galiens 

boyst 

terne 

erne 

I almoste 

a mery 

thou 

gentiles 

Here endeth the 
wordes of the hoost 
Lordinges 

And rynge 

by rote 

alway 

on 

small letters 


faffron (sic) 

of 

Good 

Take water of this 
welle and wasshe his 
tunge 


A3 
Here bigynneth the 
prologe of the rehey- 
tyng of our hoost 
hoost 

bi 

Come to this Iugis 
and theis aduocas 
Alwey this Sely maide 
is slayn allas 
abought 


Thin ypocras and ek 
thi galiones 

boist 

terme 

erme 

I haue almoost 

A mery 

thow 

gentiles 

here endeth the re- 
heytyng of our Hoost 
Lordynges 

And rynge 

bi rote 

alway 

on 

small letters except 
a“ 

saffroun 

of 

Good 

Take water of that 
welle and wassh his 
tonge 


pee 





sh Stee 
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Line 
357 


358 
361 


362 


364 


370 
372 
377 
379 
388 
391 


392 


394 


407 
408 


412 
418 


419 
427 


431 
435 
445 


452 
453 


C, 
And yet also more 
ferthirmore 
pokkis 
Wol euery wight or 
tbat the cook croweth 
And wold do ony 
thing that hym oweth 


Iew 
eldris 


and 

doon synne horrible 
many a 

Pulpet 

And shewe lewd pe- 


pul and doun they 
set 


Sowneth 
euyentencion 
whyle 

wol 

symonye 
wyse 

aueryse 

of 

and 

Be 


wyn 
ioly 

And pleye the har- 
lottis in many hernys 


Cs 

And it is hool anon 
and ferthermore 
pockis 

Yf that the good man 
that the bestysoweth 
Wol euery weke or 
that the cok croweth 


Iewe 

elders 

in soth 

that 

good 

don synne so orryble 
to 

my 

pulpet 

And whan lewd peple 
be doun y-set 


fals 

of 

ful 

Iownyth 

euyl entencion 
weyes 

wel 

that 

sygnes 

vyce 

auarice 

hem 

hem 

ne 

By 

I wyl haue money 
wulle chese and whete 


vyn 
Toly 
Where as wyth harpes 


lutes and gyternes 


A? 
And it is hool anon 
and forthermore 
pokkes 
If that the goodman 
that the beestesowith 
Wole euery woke er 
that the cok him 
crowith 
Iewe 
eldres 
the soth 
as 
good 
doon synne horrible 
to 
my 
pulpet 
And whan the lewde 
peple is doun I-set 


fals(e) 

of 

Comth 

il entencioun 

weyes 

wel 

that 

signes 

vice 

auarice 

hem 

ne 

By 

I whole haue money, 
wolle and chese and 
whete 


vyne 
Ioly 

Wher as with harpes 
lutes and gyternes 
also 














Line 
470 
475 
477 
480 
485 
491 
495 
498 
500 
502 


505 
508 
514 
520 
533 
536 
546 
550 
552 
556 
557 
558 
564 
569 
576 
589 
590 
592 
593 


594 


595 
596 
$97 
598 
613 


616 
619 
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C; Cs; 
deuyll deuyls 
iewes Iewys 
cam the.... cam in the.... 
deuyll deuyllis 
Loth loth 
Baptist baptist 
ae whiche 
Oo Out 
are synne 
and eee 
was for 
5 ial bs forn 
adam Adam 
folowith folowen 
a Ee deynte 
the er 
ieee the 
an newe a newer 
It is’ Is 
Foul Sour 
farist fallist 
curis cure 
verry sepulturis very sepulture 


fissh strete bridge street 

atte tonne at home 

That ane 

gloteny glotonye 

sahardry hasardrye 

pike and 

. also Blasphemye of crist 

manslaughtre & waste 
also 

Of bataylle oftetyme Of cateyl & of tyme 

and of othir mo & ferthermo 

vnto of 

Forto beholden For to be holden 

in an 

dissolate desolate 

garnathe Corynthe 

a lye alye 

shulde sholde 

wil wylle 


Loke thou vse no 
pley of dyse in thy 
hous 
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A 
deuels 
Tewes 
in comen.... 
deueles 
loth 
baptist 
which 
O 


for 
Adam 
folowen 
deynte 
the 
a newer 
And 
Sour 
fallist 
cure 
very Sepulture 
fisshestrete 
at hoom 
glotonye 
hazardye 
and 
Blaspheme of crist 
manslaughter & waast 
also 
Of catel and of corn 
and forther mo 
of 
For to be holden 
of : 
desolate A 
corinthe 
allie 
shold 
wille 
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Line 
621 


622 


623 
626 
635 
644 
650 
652 
653 
654 
676 


680 


681 


682 
684 
688 
694 
697 
702 
704 
713 
731 
741 
747 
756 
760 
766 
768 
802 
816 
826 


852 
869 


870 


C; 
Loke eke how the 
kynge Emetrus 


as of 
Iheromye 
Or 


be his blood 
fyue & thre 
with me 
sleth 


And maistir er ye 
come in his presence 
He hath a thousand 
sleyn this pestelence 
Forto bewaar 

This 

dale 

vs 

hertis hight 

swore 

old poure man 


y 

shalt dye 

al 

so they ran 

fist 

y not 

Loke when he is set 
and than anon 
apotecary 


And swithe in to the 
strete vnto a man 


As faste as euer he 
mighte he ran 


Cs 
Loke eke how to the 
kynge demetryus 
The king of Parthes 
as the boke sayth vs 
of gold 
or 
Ieromye 
Than 
to (Paris F—so) 
by the blood of crist 
synke & trey 
sleeth 
the 
He hath a thousand 
sleyn this pestelence 
And mayster er ye 
come in his presence 
For to be waar 
Thus 
hyne 
weye 
ve (misprint?) 
trouthis plight 
born 
old man and a poure 
to her 
he 
longe 
shalt it abye 
quod he 
agayn 
ran 
fest 
I note 
Loke when that he is 
set thou right anone 
a potecary 
This poyson in a 
boxe & sith he ran 


In to the nexte strete 
vnto a man 


A? 
Look eke that to the 
kyng demetrius 
The king of parthes 
as the book seith vs 
of gold 
or 
Ieromye 
Than 


bi the blood of crist 
synke & trey 

sleeth 

the 

He hath. A.M. slayn 
this pestilence 

And Maister er ye 
come in his presence 
For to be war 

Thus 

hine 

wey 

vs 

trouthes plight 
born(e) 

old man and a pore 
he 

longe 

shalt it abye 

quod he 

ageyn 

ran 

fest 

I nat 

Loke whan that he is 
set that ryght anon 
A potecarye 

This poisoun in A 
box And sithen he 
ran 

Into the  next(e) 
strete vnto A man 




















Line 
877 
890 
892 
894 
904 
926 


928 
942 
950 
952 


A 
148 
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Cr Cs A’ 
ful with wyn with wyn 
sene fenne fen 

in or 

ES eke eke 
you iiiex yow 
And ye shul haue my 
pardon that is hende 
tounys myles tounes 
inuolupt enuoluped envoluped 
I peynt y depeynt depeynt 
colious colions coloyns 


study of this table discloses the remarkable fact that of the 
alterations introduced by Caxton in his second edition no 


less than 120 agree with the readings in A*. Of the other variants 
listed twelve are easily explained as due to orthographical or metri- 
cal corrections. We are left, therefore, with the following sixteen 
cases in which A® does not supply the reading in Cs: 


291. 


356. 


362. 


372. 


407. 


408. 


431. 
500. 


505. 
564. 


594. 


None of the probable MSS has this reading word for word; A? is as 
close as any. 

“this” is taken from “‘this boon’’ in C;.; “that well” is the reading in 
all the MSS which could have been used. 

“him” is not omitted by any MS which is at all suitable in other 
respects. The phrase in Cs. is probably carried over from 1.361in Cz. 
“so”? occurs in E!, Rawl. poet 223, Glasgow, Selden, Hodson 39, 
Cardigan, etc., but in none of the MSS which seem likely to have 
supplied other readings. 


. No MS authority is found for the insertion of “so”; it may have 


been added for the sake of metre. 


. “be” occurs in none of the MSS examined; the change seems to 


have been introduced by Caxton to make the metre more regular. 
“ful” occurs only in Northumberland MS. Caxton may have felt 
it was required to fill out a short line. 

“Towneth” is found in no MS. The ‘S’ of Cz seems to have been read 
“7,” a simple mistake. 

No MS has “hem to” though several have “‘hem’’. 

“‘synne’’ is not found in any MS though it is understood. Probably 
Caxton added it himself for the sake of sense and metre. 

“forn” is found only in Ash. Append. MS 127. 

“bridge street” seems unique. Since it has no MS authority, Caxton 
seems to have made the change himself. 

“tyme” seems to be taken over from Cz, leaving the rest of the line 
as in A’. 
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731. This is also a unique reading. It may be added for metrical reasons. 

826. Caxton may have tried to make the meaning clearer by using “‘thou’’ 
instead of “than” or “that”, as it is clearly understood. 

928. “myles” is a very common reading, appearing in about half the 
manuscripts. 


When these few instances are compared with many cases in 
which A* exactly supplies an unusual reading or change in word 
from C;, the evidence strongly suggests that Caxton used either 
this very manuscript or one remarkably like it. 

In those cases where A® does not supply the reading used in 
Cs I have examined all the manuscripts suggested by Dr. Greg 
to find whether any of them are more successful. As possible 
sources of Cs he considers the following manuscripts: Hy, L, 
A’, R?, E®, Cp, A!, S', H’, Ex, E', S*, Pr, Tt', H*, R'!, H®. These 
I have examined with the following results for the Pardoner’s Tale: 


H® (Harley 7333) fails to supply readings lacking in A* and also lacks 

almost all the important readings given in A*. It is therefore quite 

out of the question. This result is surprising, since for the passage, 
in the Knights Tale H® was fairly successful. 

(Trinity R.3.3) is like A* in many respects, but fails, on the whole, to 

supply the readings needed for C*. N.B. it supplies line 372. 

H? (Harley 1758) fails distinctly. In some instances it agrees with A’ 
against a small difference in Cg. 

Hy (Hengwrt 154) is very close to A* in many readings (e.g. lines 597, 
826) but on the whole is not nearly as satisfactory. 

Ed (Ellesmere) is very closely related to A* and supplies several lines 
where the latter fails to supply the reading of Cs. However, these 
readings (e.g. lines 372 and 650) are common to various other MSS. 
EA is not as successful, on the other hand, in many readings given 
by A’. 

Dd (Camb. Dd.4.24) also is like A? and supplies lines 372 and 650, but 
few or no other variants. 

A! (BM Addit. 5140) supplies lines 372 and 650, but otherwise is not 
as good as EA or Dd. 

E’, L, R?, E!, Pr, Cp, S', and S* are entirely out of the question as they 
fail signally to supply the required readings. Most of them show 
characteristics which are utterly different. 

Paris F. MS angl. 39 is one of the most successful of all, though not as 
good as Harley 7335. 

Harley 7335. This MS seems to be more closely akin to A’ than any other. 
Its connection has been noted by Brusendorff,‘ who groups them 


- 


Tt 


‘ Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition 1925, p. 64 (4); and pp. 95 (2); 96; 97; 
98-99; 101; 103; 105. 
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together in his London Group of MSS. Such readings as are found 
in lines 364, 394, 491, 514, 520, 552, 613, 616, where A* supplies the 
reading and Harl. 7335 does not, seem to indicate that it is not as 
closely allied with Caxton’s source. Two instances, it is true, are 
more nearly supplied in Harl. 7335, but they are unimportant com- 
pared with the others.® 


Of these manuscripts the most successful is Ellesmere. Its 
relation to A® is very interesting.’ On comparing these results 
with the conclusions reached by Dr. Greg, we notice that he also 
found the EA-Dd group significant. From his study of the Knight’s 
Tale he chose Hy as being the most likely MS, but since it fails 
signally in the Pardoner’s Tale, it may be dismissed unless further 
evidence is brought forward. Our main conclusion is that no other 
manuscript in the group examined supplies the readings necessary 
where A® fails. Moreover, by referring to the table of variants 
again, it seems possible and indeed very probable that, with C; 
as his main source, and A* before him on the desk to refer to when 
he changed a reading, Caxton produced his second edition of the 
Canterbury Tales. The variants which have no authority in either 
C; or Cg seem to be of a fairly obvious nature, or due to a slip in 
transcribing. 

After finding that the readings in the Pardoner’s Tale pointed so 
strongly toward A‘ as at least very closely related to the MS used 
by Caxton for his second edition of the Canterbury Tales, I decided 
to carry the investigation further by testing this MS in its readings 
of the General Prologue. Accordingly, I secured photostats of the 
text of the General Prologue ‘n the two Caxton editions and in 


5 LI. 342 and 448. 

® According to Brusendorff: “The worst error Harl. 7335 commits is the in- 
sertion of a spurious Franklin’s Epilogue, joining his tale to that of the Doctor, 
and made up of the last six lines of the spurious Yeoman-Doctor link, which occurs 
in the Bodley subgroup. However, Addit. 35286 is not free from mistakes either, 
reading ‘fuyre’ in F 950, where Harl. 7335 correctly has ‘furye’. In some cases it 
offers isolated readings which are tempting but hardly authoritative.’’ Brusendorff 
(p. 97) says in this connection: “Both these MSS, sometimes joined by Har. 
7334, have several readings in common with other All England representatives, 
especially with the Ellesmere group which they support in its important addition 
of A 3155 F..... A careful collation of both with the eight printed MSS would 
be a real boon to the Chaucer student. .... Such a case as E 2230... . definitely 
proves that the ancestor of the London Group had access to Chaucer’s original 
MS.” 

7 Brusendorff, «p. cit., p. 83. note. 
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BM Addit. 35286 (A*) and present the results of the comparison 
in the following table: 
GENERAL PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Line 
155 
156 
160 
161 


163 


165 


166 


172 


174 


175 


117 
179 
182 
184 
185 
186 
*187 


190 


192 
195 
196 
197 


C; 
trow 
grow 
hong 
that first was wryte 
a crouned A 
large initial A 
Another Nonne with 
hir ther was 
Ful fair of hewe and 
bright of faas 
no break 
Which afore that 
tyme hadde he 
An out ryder he loued 
venore 
the 
selle 
somewhat streyt 


monk 
passe 
pullet 
that 

I 
stodye 
up on 


As austyn dide* but 
hou shal the Worlde 
be serued 

hadde as mylk whit 


thing 
forto 
corious 


Cs 
trowe 
growe 
heng 
.... first was wryte 
a crouned A 
no break 
Another Nonne wyth 
her hath she 


large initial A 


An out ryder that 
loued wel venorye 
thys 

celle 

somewhat old and 
streyt 

monke 

pace 

pulled 

he 

studye 

upon 

his 

As Austyn byddeth 
how shold the world 
be serued 

had as swyft as foul 
in flyght 

coste 

to (metre) 

curyous 

A loue knot in the 
gretter ende ther was 
His heed was balled 
whyche shoon as glis 


A’ 
trowe 
growe 
henge 
ther was first wryten 
a crowned a 
no break 
Another nonne wyth 
hir had she 


large initial A 


An out ryder that 
loued wel venerye 
the 
selle 
old 
streyt 
monke 
pace 
pulled 


and _ somdele 


he 

studie 

upon 

his 

As austyn bitt how 
shal the worlde be 
serued 

as swyft as fowle in 
flyght 

coste 


for to 

curious 

A loue knotte in the 
gretter ende ther was 
His heed was balled 
that shoone as any 


glas 














Line 
199 
202 
204 
206 
210 
212 
214 
217 
219 


222 


225 
226 


227 
228 
233 
397 
399 


401 
402 
403 


404 
405 
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C; 
be anoynt 
feir 
rost 
so wel can 


an 


To them that had 
grete contricion 

And sayde hym self 
more than a curat 
And of his ordre he 
was licentiat 


Whan that a man is 
wel I shryue 

Yf 

fossid 


At ful many a ba- 
taylle in that lond 


He faught and hadde 
the higher bond 


tyde 
beside 


hul in to 

For wyse he was 
though he wer ful of 
corage 

quake 


Cs 
ben anoynte 
a 
fayr 
roost 
can 
ful (metre) 
a 
eke 
As sayd hym self 
more than a curat 
And of hys ordre he 
was licentiat 
Ful swetly herd he 
confession 


For 

Is signe that a man is 
wel I shryue 

for 

He wyst 

farsed 

nyce 

Yf that he faught 
and had the hygher 
hond 

By water he sent 
hem hom to euery 
lond 

tydes 

besides 

Hys herberugh hys 
mone and hys lode- 
manage 

hulle to 


he shake 





A} 
ben ennoynt 
a 
faire 
roost 
can 


a 
eke 

As seide hym selfs 
more than a curat 
ffor of his ordere he 
was licentiat, 

fful swetly herd he 
confession 


For 

Is sygne that a man 
is wel y-shryue 

for 

He wist 

farsed 

nyce 

Yf that he faught 
and had the herre 
hond 

By water he sent 
hem home to euery 
lond 

tydes 

besides 

His herberw and his 
monee and his lode- 
menage 

hull to 


ee i i a rn ei 


ben shake 
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Line 

*408 
411 
416 
417 
418 
423 
424 


430 


433 


438 
440 
444 
446 
448 


457 
465 
467 
468 
469 
471 
476 
479 


482 
489 


502 
513 


516 
517 


518 


526 


C; 
yngelond 
of 
hour be 
accident 
image 
he knew 
the sikman 


diascorid 
Platearius 
Anorwis 
Constantyn 
bybyll 

whit 
special 

b 

hem 

or 


Babiloyne 
wey 

sey 
ambeler 
as 


and holy of werk 
deuoutly 
sustenaunce 

lowd 

ne hadde the mais- 
trye 

to a sinfulman 

But in his speche 
discreet and benigne 


Ne of hes techyng 
daungerous ne digne 


He hadde no spiced 
conscience 


Cs 
gotelond 
in (misprint?) 
houres by 
assendent 
images 
y know 
to the sik man (me- 
tre) 
dyscorydes 
Rufus 
Auerroys 
constantyn 
byble 
wyth 
especyal 
that 
them 
and 
moyst and 
boloyne 
weye 
seye 
ambuler 
at (misprint?) 
olde 
of holy thought & 
werk 
deuoutyly 
eke 
substaunce 
lewd man 
ne made it not mys- 
carye 
to sinfulmen 
Ne of hys techynge 
daungerous ne dygne 
But in hys speche 
dyscrete and be- 
nygne 
ne made to hym a 
spyced conscyence 


A3 
scotlond 
of 
houres by 
ascendent 
image 
he knew 
the seke man 


diascordes 

Ruphus 

Averoys 

constantyn 

bible 

wyth 

especyal 

that 

hem 

and 

moyst and 

Boloyne 

weye 

seye 

ambulere 

as 

olde 

of holy thought and 
werke 
deuoutely 
substance 
lewdeman 
ne made 
myscarye 
to sinful men 

Ne of his speche 
daungerous no digne 
But in his teching 
discrete and benigne 


it noght 


ne maked hym a 
spiced conscience 


* Remarked by Miss Hammond, Mod. Phil. III, 1905-6, p. 170. 




















Line 
529 


547 
549 
552 
554 
559 
560 
566 
568 
584 
586 
602 
604 


610 
611 
624 


631 
632 
633 
635 
640 
643 
646 
*648 
659 
662 
672 


673 
680 
681 
685 
686 
690 
703 
704 
713 
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C, 
plowma was his bro- 
der 
for euer there 
wex 
of 
as is 
ioly hardeys 


ensampyl 


rerage 
That coude his 


discretly 
ayen 
cherubyn 
ichith or byte 
in 

reed 

degree 


A 
noman 


Ful lowde he song 
com hider lene grom 


burdon 

cold 

on 

re 

| 
moche 

mone 

thre 

as he wel can 


Cs 
plowman hys broder 


for oueral there 
brood 

fox 

right of hys 

was as 

goliardeys 

vs 

exemple 

able 

yet 

arerage 

That he ne knewe 
his 

ful 

subtylly 

&-lene 

fyre 

cherubyns 

wold clense and byte 
hym 

on 

stronge 

decree 

can 

Ay 

men not 

right 

a 

Ful lowde he songe 
come hyther loue to 
me 

burdoun 

jolyte 

in 

| ee 

His... 

smothe 


moneye 
tweye 
as he ful wel coude 
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A? 
plowman his _ bro- 
there 
for oueral ther 
brood 
fox 
right of his 
was as 
galiardeys 
vs 
exemple 
able 
yit 
arerage 
That he ne knew his 


ful 

sotilly 

to lene 

fuyre 

cherubyns 

wolde clanze and bite 
him 

on 

straunge 

decre 

can 

Ay 

a man noght 

right 

a 

fful lowde he song 
come hider loue come 
to me 

bordoun 

jolyte 

in 

Bicsuees 

His.... 

smothe 

moneye 

tweye 

as he ful wel coude 
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Line C; C; A; 
714 Therefore he song Therefore he songe Therefore he songe 
the merigr than the merierly and _ so meryly and loude 
loude 
726 ne rekene nat ne arette it not ne rette it noght 
734 so rudely neuer so rudely neuer so rudely 
een wel wel 
763 be....ly by....lye by. ..lye 
767 my a a 
ae ward ward 
OO hse you yow 
774 dom dombe dombe 
786 avyse a vys auys 
794 to two two 
797 case caas cas 
solace solaas solas 
803 I wil my self gowith I wyl my self goodly I wol my self goodly 
you and ryde with you ryde with yow ryde 
809 hertly erly erly 
*812 todoso that it be so for to do so 
816 wol wolde wol 
818 the hys his 
824 .... to gydre to gyder 
825 a +? ions 
a Now Now 
842 withdrawe drawen drawen 
856 on the our oure 


The result of these collations of the General Prologue is even 
more favorable to our suggestion. The entire Prologue shows only 
four readings, worthy of much attention, which A® does not supply. 
These I have marked with asterisks; the cause of some of the 
others I have suggested in brackets. The differences in these four 
cases, like those in the Pardoner’s Tale already discussed, seem to 
indicate that another source very closely allied to this one may 
have been used, though most of them might be more easily ex- 


plained. 
Regarding the order of the tales in the two editions, Dr. Greg 


remarks: 


The order of the tales in C; is according to the usual grouping: AB'F' 
E?DE'F?G'G’CB?HI. This is found in H* and may therefore be presumed 
to be the original order of this branch of the extended Corpus group, 
disturbed in Tt?. The order in Cg does not appear to be that of any 
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known MS and most likely Caxton merely took a hint from his source 
toward an improved order. 


The order in Cs is found to be: AB'E?F'F*?DE'G'G’CB°HI. 
According to Dr. Greg’s theory we should expect to find a sug- 
gestion for the change, in our manuscript source. Is this the case in 
A®? The order in A? is: AB'DG'E'E*F'F°CB*HG’I. By comparing 
these side by side we can easily see what Caxton has done: 

C, AB'F'E*DE'F’G'G’CB*HI 

C, AB'E*F'F*DE'G'G’CB*HI 

A® AB'D[(G)'E'E°F'F°CB*HG‘I 





The changes occur only in the tales between B' and G'. Again, 
we find that the group DE! is left intact after F'E?. But where 
did he find any authority for the grouping E?F'F?? In none of 
the manuscripts listed by Furnivall do we find this order unless 
preceded by E'. What can we find from A*? In this manuscript 
G' is obviously misplaced, but if it be put in the regular place we 
find the two groups DE! and E?F'F? remaining. Caxton may, we 
suggest, have decided to leave DE! in its later position as in C;, 
and arranged the three remaining tales in the order that they are 
found in A*. The fact that the Cs order is unique is significant; to 
obtain this order from that given in A* require but one shift 
between the groups DE! and E?F'F?, which shift is suggested by 
C;. Above all, the order of A® in this respect is found nowhere save 
in Camb. Gg. 4. 27, Camb. Dd. 4. 24 and Harl. 7334, which follow 
Ellesmere in their order; and we have already found A® closely 
allied to the Ellesmere group, though it much more successfully 
fulfils our requirements in other respects.* A careful examination 
of the head- and end-links would probably be very illuminating 


8 Miss Hammond (“‘The Order of the Canterbury Tales,’ Mod. Phil. III, 159) 
gives a thorough comparison of the order in C; and Cs. She points out that “the 
MS back of Caxton II had its Merchant’s Tale displaced, and its F fused..... ‘i 
A, fulfills these requirements. ‘The principal difference between the two Caxtons 
as regards order is in the F group..... The manuscript loaned to Caxton for his 
second edition had received additions not in the earlier recension; the Franklin’s 
Tale had been connected with that of the Squire, the link after the Monk’s tale 
had been revised, and the Epilogue to the Nun’s Priest’s tale added. We may 
perhaps infer from these additions that the manuscript of Caxton II, while deriving 
as regards arrangement from the same archetype as the debased and careless Caxton 
I, was copied at a somewhat later date. That it belonged to the “‘A type” or Elles- 
mere group, as a whole, we have as yet no proof. 
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at this point.® In fact without a study of their relation, a definite 
conclusion regarding the order of the tales is incomplete. Such 
as it is, however, the evidence strongly corroborates that which 
we found in the text itself. 

With regard to the earlier history of our manuscript, I am 
able to add but little to the information offered by the Catalogue 
of Additions to the MSS in the B.M. (see the description of MS 
Addit. 35286). The following names appear in the MS, and we 
may presume that they are those of former owners: ‘Charles 
Agarde,” “Gulihelmus Agard 1571,” ‘George Hegynbothom of 
Marpull,” ““Rychard Normenton of Asheburye,” “Mr Whythall,”’ 
and “Roland Rudgleye” or Rudgleis. The MS later belonged to 
Benjamin Heywood Bright and afterwards passed into the Ash- 
burnham collection (Appendix 125). Since these names may not 
stand in order of ownership we cannot be sure that the Agardes 
were the first to own it. However the date 1571, coupled with the 
supposition that it remained in the family for two generations at 
least, makes it likely that their possession of the manuscript pre- 
ceded that by the other persons mentioned on later folios. I 
have investigated the history of the Agarde family, and have 
found that it dates at least from 1310, there being two branches 
of the family after that date, one in east Staffordshire about Tut- 
bury and Sudbury, and the other just across the Dove River at 
Foston. In both branches of the family the name William occurs. 
One of them, without doubt the owner of the manuscript, as we 
see from a comparison of dates, lived in Dunstall, Staffordshire, on 
the edge of Needwood Forest, and evidently held some official 
position which connected him with Sir Humphrey Ferrers from 
1580 to about 1600. About the same time a Charles Agarde of 
Osloston Derbyshire, was connected with the same Sir H. Ferrers, 
and the name occurs again in his grandson Charles Agard of Foston. 
I have also found a record of William Agard “scale-maister to 
thenchmen” of the Royal household of Henry VIII in 1525-26 
(Egerton MS 2604). This man lived only about forty years after 


® See Miss Hammond Chaucer Bibliographical Manual p. 170. 

“The order ABDEFCBGHI is found in: Ellesmere, .... Add. 35286..... 
The text is usually superior to that of other groups, and although Bradshaw viewed 
this type as due to some editorial supervision exercised after Chaucer’s death, I 
would venture to differ from that opinion, and to regard the group as Chaucerian, 
because of the absence of spurious links and the ML endlink, features which it 
seems to me no copyist or imitator, only the author himself could have arranged.” 
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Caxton used the manuscript for his 1484 edition at the suggestion 
of the young man who obtained it from his father. 

The third name in the manuscript is that of George Hegyn- 
bothom, who lived in Marple, in Cheshire, just on the border of 
Derbyshire. Rychard Normenton of Asheburye I have not been 
able to trace so far; but both the names of “Rugeley” and ‘“‘White- 
hall” are to be found in Staffordshire Pedigrees (Harl. 63. H. Soc. 
Pub.). 

Without going any further into the identification of these 
various owners, it is clear that all, with the possible exception of 
Normenton, lived in that district of central England just along 
the border of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and north to the border 
of Cheshire. The origin of the manuscript is thus traced to a fairly 
definite section of the country. 

One other point worthy of attention in the catalogue description 
is the fact that at the present time the manuscript lacks from 
twenty-six to thirty leaves. What does this signify? Since complete 
leaves are missing we can be sure that they had been there at 
some time. This proves that the defects are not due to the care- 
lessness of a scribe who left gaps in the text. Rather, it is to be 
supposed that during the course of its many changes of ownership 
these leaves were loosened from the manuscript and lost.'° If, in 
addition, this were the copy used by Caxton, might not the hard 
usage which it no doubt suffered at that time have been responsible 
for the loss of some of its leaves and the weakening of others? The 
statement of Caxton’s friend regarding the ‘“‘moche love” which 
his father felt for the manuscript would suggest that up to that 
time it had been jealously guarded. 

Without an examination of the entire manuscript this theory 
can by no means be proved. I have tested it from several points 
of view, and feel that the evidence strongly indicates a very close 
connection between the manuscript A*® and Caxton’s second 
edition. If the material which I have presented seems to warrant 
further examination from other points of view I shall feel gratified. 


MARGARET KILGOUR 
Winnipeg, Canada 


10 The omission of certain lines E. 11. 1510-11; C 11 41-3, 81-2, is also noted 
in the description. In C 11. 41-3 the scribe’s eye has skipped from “Was she”’ is 
1. 40 to “was she” in 1. 43. C. 81-2 is a parenthetic couplet which has been omitted. 
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VI 


CHAUCER’S CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
HUMBLE LOVER 


T IS evident that Chaucer’s depiction of and attitude toward 

the lover were not always the same. In some of his works, 
notably his earlier, shorter poems, the conception of the lover con- 
forms apparently in all particulars to the conventional pattern of 
the romantic lover of chivalry. In other works he shows a definite 
deviation from this concept. What the character of these devia- 
tions is, where they occur, and what deductions may be drawn 
from them, it is the purpose of this paper to indicate. At the outset 
of our inquiry two possible explanations of this change may be 
noted: first, the possibility that Chaucer’s attitude changed as he 
grew older either in revolt against or in conformity to the standard 
ideal; secondly, the possibility that the changes in his attitude were 
the result of shifting moods instead of modifications produced by 
age and experience. 

The character and conduct of the romantic lover were very 
clearly defined in English society, having been introduced without 
modification from France.' Regulations for the actions of the lover 
were not governed by the wishes or the interpretation of the in- 
dividual in either country; they were definitely stated in the thirty- 
one articles that made up the code of the Cour d’Amour of Paris in 
the twelfth century.* Chief among these were the stipulations 
that no person might give himself to two loves, that love revealed 
rarely lasted and “‘les obstacles lui donnent du prix,”’ that the lover 
grew pale at the sight of his beloved one, etc.? These rules were 
numerous and were elaborated in detail, but all emphasized the 
fact that service was the ideal of a lover’s conduct, and humility 


1 Eleanor of Aquitaine (Alienor of Guienne) was the chief instrument in the 
introduction of the French love ideals into England. She had been one of the ladies 
presiding over the Cour d’Amour of Paris prior to her marriage to Henry Plan- 
tagenet of England. 

2 It must be borne in mind that these rules, however stereotyped in the four- 
teenth century, had their genesis in the sincere and ardent, though frequently 
exaggerated, love expressions of the earlier French poets. Cf. William G. Dodd, 
Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower, p. 21. 

3 LaRousse, La Grande Dictionnaire Universal du XIX Stécle. See “L’ Amour 
diins histoire et dans la litterature.” 
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his highest virtue. The aim of the humble lover, briefly, was 
“Joyalement servir une dame.’” 

In order that definite and correct conclusions may be drawn in 
this study, it is necessary to consider Chaucer’s works singly and 
in chronological order as nearly as it is possible in view of the fact 
that exact dates are not available for many of his works, and any 
chronology must of necessity be largely conjectural.’ If his works 
when examined chronologically fail to show increasing deviation 
from the accepted standards we should be justified in concluding 
that Chaucer’s rebellion against the formal code was prompted 
merely by the impulse and mood of the moment. 

In the Romaunt of the Rose, Chaucer’s first work that remains to 
us,® Chaucer consistently follows the formal concept of the humble 
lover throughout. In Fragment A, known to be Chaucer’s work 
beyond a doubt,’ the theme and treatment are strictly those of 
conventional love, built about the French devices of the love vision 
and the court of love. Two passages* in this portion make de- 
finite statements concerning the lover. In the first the suitors of 
Richesse 

.... besy weren hir to serve; 
For that they wolde hir love deserve, 
They cleped hir ‘Lady,’ grete and smalle. 


The second occurs in the story of Narcissus. Echoasks that Nar- 
cissus “‘shulde.... fele in every veyne what sorowe trewe lovers 
maken,” a plea that is granted later when Narcissus dies because 
of unrequited love. Fragment B, in dealing at length with the 
conduct and character of the humble romantic lover, is wholly 
conventional. The instructions of the God of Love to the dreamer 
are nothing more nor less than an amplification of the articles in 
the code of the Cour d’Amour. The subsequent experiences of the 
dreamer are also in accord with the code, and are carried out in all 
formality with much detail and repetition. While Fragment C is 
concerned with a dialog between Love and other persons of the 
allegory, it contains no lines that have a direct bearing on the case 


4 Ibid. 

5 For the chronology followed throughout this study, see Robert Dudley French, 
A Chaucer Handbook, pp. 75-132 and 384-5. 

6 Writtten before 1370. See French, A Chaucer Handbook, p. 384. 

7 The three fragments are considered here, although there is considerable doubt 
as to the authenticity of Fragments B and C. 

® Romaunt of the Rose, Fg. A, ll. 1045-47; 1°96-7. 
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of the lover; however, the personification of Love is in itself con- 
ventional. 

The Compleynt Unto Pite, the earliest® of Chaucer’s numerous 
love poems, follows the form of the amorous French “compleynt.”’ 
It is couched in the formal phrases of love, in which the lover 
humbly seeks his lady’s mercy, and relief from his woes. 

In the Book of the Duchesse’® we see two lovers: he who dreams 
and sighs in vain, and he who has loved and lost. Both are con- 
ventional, particularly the latter. In the knight as a husband we 
are not interested, since, strictly speaking, chivalric love had 
nothing to do with marriage. Courtly love “essaya méme d’en 
faire une sorte d’institution a coté du marriage et méme contre le 
mariage. .... Selon le code des Cours d’Amour, l’amour était 
impossible dans le mariage, car dans l’amour tout devait étre de 
grace et de faveur tandis que dans le mariage tout était de droit.’”"" 
All passages concerning the knight as a lover follow the code. He 
tells of his devotion to his “lady dere’ and his “humblenesse”’ 
from the time he first saw her. At first he dared not tell her of his 
woe, but at last, lest he die, he revealed his love, swearing to serve 
and love her always; he 


.... ne wilned thing but good, 
And worship, and to kepe hir name 
Over al thing, and drede hir shame, 
And was so besy hir to serve" 


His character and actions follow the accepted pattern throughout. 

The Compleynt of Mars and Compleint to His Lady® deviate 
neither in subject matter nor in form from the conventional pat- 
tern of the French complaint. Many significant passages occur 
in both poems, of which the following are typical: 


‘For this day in hir servise shal I dye;’. . 
‘Hir love I best, and shal, whyl I may dure, 
Bet than my-self an hundred thousand deel’ .... 


® Dated “1367-70?” It “cannot be dated with any certainty, but it may con- 
fidently be assigned to the earlier years of Chaucer’s career as a poet.” French, 
A Chaucer Handbook, p. 85. 

10 Known date, 1369-70. See French, of. cit., p. 384. 

"La Rousse, La Grande Dictionnaire, loc. cit. 

13 Book of the Duchesse, ll. 1262-65. 

3 Dated respectively ca. 1374 and “1374, or soon after.” French, op. cit., pp. 90 
and 97. 
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‘Of alle servants, bothe good and badde; 
And leest worthy of alle hem, I am he’ 


The lover asks only to serve—the words “‘servise” or “‘serve’’ 
occur every few lines—and his humility is not so hardy as to 
desire that she love him. In both poems thought and expression 
are wholly conventional. 

The Hous of Fame" has a more direct bearing upon this study 
than any work thus far considered. Hitherto we have been forced 
to draw our conclusions entirely from interpretation. Hence of 
utmost import is the conclusive confirmation, in the eagle’s ex- 
planation to Chaucer of their journey, of our findings concerning 
Chaucer’s conception of the conventional lover up to this time. 


. .. thou so longe trewely 

Hast served so ententifly 

His blinde nevew Cupido, 

And fair Venus (goddesse) also, ... . 
In thy studie so thou wrytest, 

And ever-mo of love endytest,.... 

Of Love, and of his servants eke... .® 


Thus from Chaucer’s own words we know that he has followed, in 
personal allegiance and in writing, the precepts of conventional 
love, and has written always of humble lovers. 

The next work chronologically that is concerned with the status 
of the lover is the Parlement of Foules." This work is of unparal- 
lelled importance as it marks a departure from Chaucer’s usual 
passive acceptance of the formal code. Here the non-conforming 
point of view is presented as well as the conventional. The royal 
tercels who seek the formel’s favor are conventional in that they 
promise service throughout their lives, and mention the dire 
penalties they may suffer if they are ever false to the laws of the 
love code. The turtle dove also supports the ideal conception 
of the lover’s conduct. 


Thogh that his lady ever-more be straunge, 
Yet let him serve hir ever, til he be deed. 


4 Compleynt of Mars, |. 189; Compleint to His Lady, ll. 34-5; ll. 72-3. 

4% Time of writing uncertain, but a “date between 1374-82 may be accepted with 
some confidence” French, p. £23. 

% The Hous of Fame, Bk. I, ll. 615-18, 633-4, 625. 

17 Written in 1382. See French, p. 384. 
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The water fowl, however, grow impatient with these long drawn 
out and courtly protestations and frankly rebel: 


‘But she wol love him, lat him love another!’.... 
‘That men shulde alwey loven, causeles, 

Who can a reson finde or wit in that? 

Daunceth he mury that is mirtheles? ... . 

There been mo sterres, god wot, than a paire!’.... 
‘Lat ech of hem be soleyn al hir lyve, 

This is my reed, sin they may not acorde.’'® 


This dispute between the water fowl and the other birds is nothing 
more nor less than an argument for and against the prescribed con- 
duct of the romantic lover. It is obvious that the dispute is used 
by Chaucer as an artistic devise to heighten the contrast between 
the chivalric conception of love and the opposite conception as 
expressed by the water fowl, thus honoring yet more Anne of 
Bohemia, in whose honor most scholors believe the poem was writ- 
ten. However, Chaucer himself may have been impatient with the 
precepts of the code. There is no way of estimating how much of 
the rebellious sentiment here expressed is Chaucer’s own; but even 
if Chaucer used these passages merely as contrast to enhance the 
ultimate victory of courtly love, it is a significant fact that nowhere 
in his writing before this time has he presented the adverse view- 
point even as a literary device. Contemporary readers of Chaucer, 
though avowedly adhering to the romantic code, could not but be 
aware of the common sense advice of the goose, “‘But she wol love 
him, lat him love another!” It is evident that when Chaucer 
wrote the Parlement of Foules he, if not actually criticizing the 
standard code, was conscious of its artificiality to the extent that 
he dared set aside literary and social convention to present the 
non-conforming point of view. 

In Troilus and Criseyde'® there are two lovers, both of whom 
follow the code in their wooing of Criseyde, but who are distinct 
in personality and differentiated in point of time as well as in 
point of circumstance. Of the many passages which describe the 
abject state of Troilus, the following are typical: 


‘For I, that God of Loves servaunts serve, 
Ne dar to Love, for myn unlyklinesse; . 


18 Parlement of Foules, ll. 584-5, 567, 590-2, 595, 607-8. 
1” Written 1382-5. See French, p. 385. 
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My dere herte, allas! myn hele and hewe 
And lyf is lost, but ye wole on me rewe’.... 
For man may love, of possibilitee, 

A womman so, his herte may to-breste, 

And she nought love ayein, but-if hir leste.’*° 


Altho Diomede is more restrained than Troilus, giving the impres- 
sion of stronger character, he too acts the part of the conventional 
lover. 

While the actions of Troilus and Diomede are entirely in keeping 
with the Code d’Amour, those of Pandarus and Criseyde are not. 
Pandarus in his impatience with the prolonged grief of Troilus 
may or may not betray commensurate impatience on the part of 
Chaucer; at any event, his rebellious statements are worthy of no- 
tice. 


“‘Hastow not lived many a yeer biforn 
With-outen hir,.... 
Artow for hir and for non other born? 
. . in the dees right as ther fallen chaunces, 
Right so in love, ther come and goon plesaunces.”” 


Here, as in the Parlement of Foules, the unconventional admoni- 
tions may vary in import according to the interpretation of the 
individual reader. However, this fact is of utmost significance: 
both the Parlement of Foules and Troilus and Criseyde are known 
almost certainly to have been written consecutively within a period 
of a few years (1382-85), and no one of Chaucer’s works pre- 
vious to this period goes so far as even to present the converse to 
the accepted concept of the humble lover. Moreover, the devia- 
tion is more marked and less easily explained in the later work, 
Troilus and Criseyde. Furthermore, the interpretation of Criseyde 
was in itself, by Chaucer’s own confession, heretical to love. How 
Criseyde is concerned with Chaucer’s increasing nonconformity 
to the standards of conventional love may best be seen by ex- 
amining the next work, The Legend of Good Women. 

If we look for yet more marked revolt in the Legend of Good 
Women,” we may at first be disappointed. The Prologue returns to 
the customary springtime pastoral setting, dream-vision, and other 


20 Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. I, ll. 15-6, 461-2; Bk. II, ll. 607-9. 
1 Jbid., IV, il. 1093-1100. 
#2 1385-95. Prologue, B-text, written probably in 1385-6—French, p. 385. 
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French devices which the author consistently used in his works 
previous to the writing of the Parlement of Foules. Here the author 
represents bimself as a humble lover of the daisy, paying tribute to 
her in the phraseology of courtly love. He is a penitent being 
tried before the court of love for infidelity in writing of the false 
Criseyde and in transcribing a work containing the caustic sayings 
of Jean de Meun (i.e., Le Roman de la Rose), thus proving himself 
heretical to love and effecting .- withdrawal of popular support 
from the Code d’Amour. He promises to renew allegiance to Love 
from this time on, setting himself the task of writing the legends 
as penance for his recent dereliction. In spite of his avowed in- 
tention of renewing allegiance to courtly love in the Legend of 
Good Women, it is evident that, before many of the legends had 
been completed, Chaucer once again grew impatient with conven- 
tional standards of the lover’s conduct. Accounts of the lovers’ 
wooing are soon cut to a minimum and as early as the story of 
Hypsipyle and Medea is omitted altogether: 


As wolde god I leiser hadde, and tyme, 
By proces al his wowing for to ryme.... 
Ye gete no more of me, but ye wil rede 
Th’ original, that telleth al the cas.* 


Obviously “‘the poet was growing a little weary of the lamentations 
and reproaches of Cupid’s saints,’ to say the least. 

Merciles Beaute* is one of the most delightful of Chaucer’s 
shorter poems. Though conforming to the French pattern in 
phraseology in the first two roundels, and in form throughout, it 
does not long leave the reader uninformed concerning the author’s 
true feeling. 


Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 

I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 

Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene.... 
Love hath my name y-strike out of his sclat, 
And he is strike out of my bokes clene 

For ever-mo; ther is non other mene. 


This poem speaks for itself. Here is evidenced a complete break 
with the romantic lover and his conventional code of conduct; 


23 Legend of Good Women, VI, ll. 1552-3, 1557-8. 
* French, p. 130. 
% 1390-1393? French, p. 104. 
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Chaucer takes him by the hand and frolics gaily. He is freed from 
homage and does not dissemble his joy at the release. The signi- 
cance of the poem can hardly be overestimated. The period in 
which Chaucer wrote was one of extreme conventionality, not 
alone in regard to standards of conduct, of which the love code is a 
prominent example. Originality of any sort was frowned upon, 
but especially originality in literature. Even writers who were 
well established took care to follow precedent in thought and ex- 
pression. A person might permA"Aif¥elf a sly smile aside at the 
conduct of a lover, but to rébel openly and in print was nothing less 
than heresy. Since “‘we are preposterous when we laugh at a 
hero for his love-madness,”** how great is the significance of a 
contemporary writer’s growing weary of, and laughing at, the 
medieval lover! 

Rosemounde*’ is written in the same light-hearted vein. Its 
satirical humor directed at the agonized rapture of the lover is 
delightful. 


For thogh I wepe of teres ful a tyne, 

Yet may that wo myn herte nat confounde;.... 
Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne 

As I in love am walwed and y-wounde;.... 

I brenne ay in an amorous plesaunce. 


Chaucer indulges in laughter at theycode which he had supported 
in all sincerity in his youth. - 

The Envoy to Scogan and the Compleint to His Empty Purse*® 
are the only two poems not hitherto discussed that can be dated 
with any degree of confidence. In the former Chaucer tells his 
friend that recent heavy rains were due to tears that Venus shed 
over Scogan’s infidelity toward love. He declares himself to be too 
old to write love poems, including himself among those that “‘ben 
hore and rounde of shape.” Chaucer chides his friend in a light 
and playful manner for his defiance of the code of love, showing 
again that he had ceased to take the rules of the Cour d’Amour 
seriously. There is nothing concerning the lover in the “com- 
pleint,” but the fact that it is written in the words of a lover to 


% Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 124. 

27 1390-1393? “This poem, like the Merciles Beaute, must belong to a period 
when Chaucer had become thoroughly emancipated from the school of love- 
poetry represented by his more conventional ‘compleynts’’’. French, p. 105, 106. 

38 Dated respectively 1393? and 1399. See French, pp. 109 and 113. 
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his lady is significant; it shows that the author had come to take 
the conventions of love so lightly that he could employ its phrases 
in the fashion of a parody. 

Up to this time no mention has been made of the Canterbury 
Tales, partly because their respective dates of writing can be 
estimated only generally, by period, and almost entirely by con- 
jecture; partly because they are so markedly in a class by them- 
selves that it is impossible to consider them amid other works 
without confusion. The Knyghtes Tale,?® a revision of the earlier 
Palamon and Arcite, is the first of the tales to deal with the 
chivalric lover. Palamon and Arcite are the most ideal pair of 
Chaucer’s romantic lovers; both follow the conventional pattern 
so closely, especially in the earlier portion of the narrative, that 
they might be two patterns cut from the same stencil. Palamon, 
on first seeing Emelya, drew back and “cried ‘A’ as though he 
stongen were unto the herte,” and as the humble lover swore 


‘To love my lady, whom I love and serve 
And evere shal, til that myn herte sterve.’*° 


Like the knight in the Book of the Duchesse, he loses no opportunity 
to declare that he must die for his lady. Arcite displays the same 
qualities—her beauty “slays” him and unless he has her mercy “I 
nam but dead, ther is namoore to seye.”” His humility and self 
abasement know no bounds. The frequent coupling of the words 
“love” and “‘serve’’ is noticeable throughout the tale. 

The Knyghtes Tale, which by reason both of subject and of 
teller one would expect to conform to the chivalric code, indicates, 
on the contrary, strong revolt against that code. The beginning 
of the secunda pars is concerned with a detailed and gruesome de- 
scription of the pain and woe of “the woful lover, daun Arcite.”’ 
At first glance this recital might appear to be a most sincere and 
sympathetic rendering of the humble lover concept. But what hap- 
pens? One can almost see Chaucer shrug his shoulders in the next 
three lines: 


What sholde I al day of his wo indite? 
Whan he endured hadde a yeer or two 
This crueel torment, and this peyne and woo— 


29 Written before 1387. French, p. 385. 
8 Knyghtes Tale, ll. 1143-4. 
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Chaucer, patently grown weary of Arcite and choosing to spend no 
more time either on him or on his plight, peremptorily disposes of 
him in three lines, and proceeds with the story. Shortly another 
passage rings false to the chivalric note. The court demurs at the 
sentence pronounced upon Palamon and Arcite: 


For gentilmen they were of greet estaat, 
And no thyng but for love was this debaat.¥ 


“No thyng but for love’! Yet chivalry was avowedly the life of the 
people and “‘L’amour etait le principe de la chevalrie.’’** Chaucer 
slyly suggests not only that the love code was not the core of 
existence, but also that allegiance to the code was merely a popular 
pose. Further revolt is indicated in the words of Theseus at 
witnessing the tilt between Palamon and Arcite in the wood: 


‘And yet hath love, maugree hir eyen two, 
Ybroght hem hyder bothe for to dye! 

Now looketh, is nat that an heigh folye? 

Who may been a fole, but if he love? 

Bihoold, for Goddes sake that sit above, 

Se how they blede! Be they noght wel arrayed? 
Thus hath hir lord, the God of Love, ypayed 
Hir wages and hir fees for hir servyse!’... . 


He drops his playful scoffing momentarily— 


And yet they wenen for to been ful wyse, 
That serven love, for aught that may bifalle— 


but this mood passes quickly. He enjoys the plight of the lovers— 
ridiculous in his eyes—too much not to make the most of it. His 
ironic remarks are tempered at the last when he recalls half for- 
gotten memories of his own youthful love affairs. Later Theseus 
again emphasizes the fact that he does not support the theories 
of romantic love when he tells Palamon and Arcite that they know 
they both may not have Emelye, though they be ever so jealous, 
angry, or fight forevermore. 

Chaucer returns to the humble lover pattern, apparently in all 
sincerity, when Arcite dies— 


% Previous two quotations, Knyghtes Tale, ll. 1380-2, 1753-4. 
* LaRousse, loc. cit. 
% Knyghtes Tale, ll. 1796-1817. 
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‘To yow, my lady, that I love moost, 
But I biquethe the servyce of my goost 
To yow aboven every creature’— 


and when Palamon’s faithful service is advanced and allowed as 
reason for the bestowal of the lady’s favor: 


‘That gentil Palamon they owene knyght, 
That serveth yow with wille, herte, and myght, 
And evere hath doon, syn that ye first hym knewe.’™ 


Like the Parlement of Foules, the Knyghtes Tale both begins and 
ends on the conventional note, regardless of revolt within the 
story itself. 

The Knyghtes Tale is similar to other works previously discussed 
in this study. The common sense attitude of Theseus is much 
the same as that of Pandarus in Troilus and Criseyde, but here the 
difficulty of estimating how much of the sentiment expressed be- 
longs to the story character, how much to the author himself, is 
made more complex by the presence of the knight, supposed teller 
of the story. However Chaucer may have intended the charac- 
terization here, he has drawn himself more clearly than either 
the knight or Theseus. Similar mention of his own youthful love 
affairs occurs in other works, while the odd combination of satire, 
human sympathy, ridicule and wistful regret is intrinsically 
Chaucer’s own. 

In the Squieres Tale,*’ the most fascinating story never told, 
we learn in the opening lines of the prologue what type of tale 
Chaucer intended it to be. 


‘Squier, come neer, if it your wille be, 
And sey somwhat of love,....’ 


True to the character of the squire, the tale is one of purely ro- 
mantic love. The falcon’s false lover imitated the usual conduct 
of the humble lover; he feined to serve her, 


Fil on hise knees, with so devout humblesse, 
With so heigh reverence, and as by his cheere 
So lyk a gentil lovere of manere, ... . ** 


® Ibid., 1. 2767-9, ll. 3077-9. 
37 1392-4. See French, p. 386. 
38 Squieres Tcie, ll. 544-6. 
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that at last she loved him. The strange knight also “most han 
knowen Love and his servyse.’”’ The conduct of both the false 
and the true lover is ideal. In tone and in avowed intention to 
present a tale of love, the Squieres Tale is similar to no other work 
work so much as to the prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 
The Frankeleyns Tale*® is the only other of the Canterbury Tales 
to deal with the réle of the lover.*° Here again there are two lovers, 
in this case Aurelius and Arveragus. With the latter we are con- 
cerned only during his courtship of Dorigen, up to the time of 
their marriage. The tale begins with his wooing of Dorigen: 


In Armorik, that called is Britayne, 

Ther was a knyght that loved and dide his payne 
To serve a lady in his beste wise; 

And many a labour, many a greet emprise, 

He for his lady wroughte, er she were wonne.“ 


At first he did not dare even to tell her of his pain and great 
distress, but at last “she for his worthinesse, and namely for his 
meke obeysaunce”’ had mercy on him; whereupon he promised to 
obey her always and follow her will in all things, “‘as any lovere 
to his lady shal.” 


The conduct of Aurelius is more conventional than that of 
Arveragus; indeed Aurelius is so conventional that he loses his 
individuality almost entirely, becoming a mere puppet, moved, as 
it were, by the code of love. He had loved Dorigen best above all 
others for two years and more, never daring to reveal to her his 
unhappy state, and easing his pain by writing sonnets to her in 
secret. Not until some time after the departure of Arveragus does 
he summon up courage to speak to Dorigen. On learning that 
his suit indeed is hopeless he exclaims that he must then “dye of 
sodeyn deth horrible.”” The others continue their merrymaking, 


Save oonly wrecche Aurelius, alias! 
He to his hous is goon with sorweful herte; 
He seeth he may nat fro his deeth asterte. 


® 1392-4. See French, p. 386 

4©In the Nonne Preestes Tale Pertelote and her “‘sustres’” are repeatedly 
referred to as the “wyves’” of Chauntecler, thus precluding Dodd’s supposition 
that the tale is a case of Chaucer’s employing the conventions of courtly 
love poetry for humorous purposes. Cf. Dodd, “Courtly Love in Chaucer and 
Gower,” Nonnes Preestes Tale. 

“ Frankeleyns Tale, 11. 729-33. 
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After addressing a plea to Apollo he falls into a swoon. Up to this 
point in the narrative, whatever the reaction of the reader may be, 
the author apparently sympathizes with the distress of the lover. 
But these are the final lines of the episode: 


Dispeyred in this torment and this thoght 
Lete I this woful creature lye: 
Chese he for me wheither he wol lyve or dye.” 


If it were not for the closing lines of the passage, the Frankeleyns 
Tale would be one of entirely conventional love. As it is, the same 
thing occurs here that happens when Chaucer disposes of Arcite 
so summarily, with the difference that here he drops the lover even 
more forcibly than before, plainly betraying his lack of sympathy 
and complete indifference. 
There is a resumption of the formal pattern in several subsequent 

passages: 

Aurelius ....preyeth hym.... 

To bryngen hym out of his peynes smerte, 

Or with a swerd that he wolde slitte his herte”.... 

I woful wrecche, Aurelius, . . 

Al be that I unworthy be therto... ® 


But the mischief is done. During the remainder of the story we 
cannot help but feel, regardless of Chaucer’s apparent sincerity, 
that Aurelius doth protest too much, and that he may “chese” 
for us whether he be woful or not. Those three lines effectively 
undermine the elements of idealized love as expressed in the re- 
mainder of the tale. 

While the dates of the Canterbury Tales are at best uncertain, 
three of Chaucer’s short poems have up to this time not been dated 
even conjecturally with any accuracy. Womanly Noblesse, A 
Balade of Compleynt, and An Amorous Compleint,“ are all conven- 
tional in tone, form, and in depiction of the lover. These three 
minor poems bring to a close the list of Chaucer’s works that have 
to do with the conduct of the lover. 

It must not be thought that Chaucer’s changing conceptions of 
the courtly lover can be traced exactly and consistently, as a graph 


* Previous two quotations, Frankeleyns Tale, ll. 1020-2, 1084-6. 

4 Jbid., ll. 1256-60, 1303, 1330. 

“ Considered as being probably genuine, but, with the possible exception of the 
first named, lacking in external evidence. 
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upon a chart. Just as, in his work, “he may have had his moments 
of sudden expansion in youth or of dullness or compulsion in 
maturity,’ so in his attitude toward the lover, he may have had 
moments of rebellion in youth, of return to conformity with love 
ideals when he was older. However, growth of a tendency to 
rebel against the conventional concept of the humble lover can 
be traced clearly. In view of this fact, it may not be impossible 
to offer cunjectural dates for those works which have not been 
convincingly dated. Thus it seems feasible to ascribe Womanly 
Noblesse, Balade of Compleynt, and An Amorous Compleint to a 
date contemporaneous with, or previous to, the writing of the 
Hous of Fame, at a time When no suggestion of revolt enters in. 
By reason of the findings of this study, it is possible that another 
item may be added to the long list of “‘the available evidence upon 
which a chronology of Chaucer’s works may be based.’’ 

In retrospect we see the Romaunt of the Rose as Chaucer’s first 
work that is concerned with the lover. Although the French ori- 
ginal contained satire directed against love as well as glorification 
of its ideals, Chaucer’s transcription is entirely conventional. His 
writing consistently conforms to the code of the Cour d’Amour 
through Compleynt Unto Pite, The Book of the Duchesse, The Com- 
pleynt of Mars, A Compleint to His Lady, and the Hous of Fame. 
In the latter, indeed, the author represents himself as being re- 
warded for his long and faithful service to the God of Love. In 
the Parlement of Foules we find the first hint of revolt. While 
romantic love wins out against the realistic, the mere presentation 
of the common sense point of view is an innovation. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether or not the rebellious statements of 
Pandarus in Troilus and Criseyde are significant of personal re- 
bellion on the part of the author; they may be simply skillful 
charaterization on the part of Pandarus. That writing of Criseyde 
and translating from the satirical Roman de la Rose was here- 
tical to love Chaucer freely confesses, however. Although the 
Legend of Good Women was calculated to bring him back to 
courtly love poetry, Chaucer betrays increasing impatience with 
the code early in the course of the legends. Of the Canterbury 
Tales which depict the conduct of the lover, the incomplete 
Squieres Tale is the only one that is entirely conventional. The 


Hammond, Chaucer, A Biographical Manual, p. 70. 
© Ibid. 
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others, although they both begin and end on the conventional note, 
contain striking instances of Chaucer’s impatience with the chival- 
ric lover. All three were probably written at or before the time of 
the completion of the Legend of Good Women. Thereafter his failure 
to conform to popular standards is frank and undissembled. Mer- 
ciles Beaute, Rosamound, the Envoy to Scogan, and the Compleint to 
His Empty Purse are as satirical as his early poems are amorous; 
he frankly rebels, engaging in frequent poetic frolics with the 
romantics of the lover. We may conclude that, except for a tem- 
porary renewal of allegiance to formal love standards in the Legend 
of Good Women, Chaucer’s rebellion against the conventional con- 
cept of the humble lover developed, and increased in intensity, 
after the writing of the Hous of Fame. 
AGNES K. Getty 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LONG-BOW! 


HERE is no doubt about the effectiveness of the long-bow in 

the hands of a skilful archer. There is no doubt that the 
skilful employment of the archers, armed with this formidable 
weapon, contributed largely to the English victories in the Hun- 
dred Years War. The long-bow, peculiarly adapted to the foot- 
soldier rather than the knight or the horseman, seems a fitting 
national weapon for a nation which, even in the Middle Ages, 
showed a more democratic temper than did the great Continental 
powers. 

These things are commonplaces, familiar to the most casual 
reader of English history from his school days. But when we seek 
to advance beyond this safe and well-trodden ground, we find 
ourselves beset with sudden and unexpected difficulties. Instead 
of the well-established and familiar, we find uncertainty, a conflict 
of opinion, and, I fear we must admit, a conspicuous lack of clear 
thinking and exact statement. If we ask, for instance, where the 
English got their famous national weapon, we are met by doubtful 
or conflicting answers. 

The long-bow, as the word is commonly defined, was a bow 
“drawn by hand and discharging a long feathered arrow” (the 
famous “‘cloth-yard shaft”). It was over five feet in length, or 
about the height of a man; it could shoot farther and was more 
effective than the shorter bows, and it is stated to have become 
“the national arm of England from the fourteenth century till the 
introduction of fire arms.’ 

How, when, and where did the English obtain this formidable 
weapon, which played so important a part in their history? The 
question has been variously answered. 

Green holds that the English, that is the Anglo-Saxons, learned 
the use of the bow in war from the Normans. “The bow,” he says, 
“identified as it became with English warfare, was the weapon 


1 The present paper was written by Dr. Pancoast just before his death on 
March 25, 1928. It has been prepared for the press by his friend, Percy V. D. 
Shelly. 

2 N.E.D. “Long-bow.” 
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not of Englishmen but of their Norman conquerors. It was the 
Norman arrow-flight that decided the day at Senlac.’’ 

This passage, it may be remarked in passing, is not free from 
that inexactness which seems to beset so many of those who have 
treated this difficult subject, an unfortunate lack of precision 
which has tended to plunge the whole matter into confusion. In 
the first place, it is an exaggeration to say that the bow was not 
an English weapon, although it is true that the English gave it 
only a subordinate place and did not appreciate the value of the 
archery in military tactics. The Anglo-Saxons used the bow— 
i.e., a bow of some description—in hunting and even to some 
extent in war, and there were English archers, as the Bayeux 
tapestry shows, at Hastings. In the second place, the fact that 
William demonstrated at Hastings his appreciation of the value 
of the archers in military tactics throws no light on the origin of 
the long-bow, for, if Freeman is right, the bow used in that battle 
by the Norman archers was not the long-bow, but a shorter and 
less deadly weapon. Thus, assuming Freeman to be correct, the 
most that Hastings could have taught the English was the value 
of the bow in war, not the use of the bow. 

Fletcher, perhaps Green’s most popular successor, admits 
frankly that the origin of the long-bow is uncertain. He writes, 
“The English long-bow, the real origin of which is doubtful, first 
appears in legend as the weapon of Robin Hood and his friends.’’ 

It is certainly interesting, if not significant, that the long-bow 
was associated in popular legend with a popular English hero. It is 
also worth noting that while “bow” is Anglo-Saxon in origin and 
indicates a knowledge of the weapon among the English from an 
indefinitely early time, the earliest instance of the use of the word 
“long-bow”’ recorded in the New English Dictionary occurs in 
one of the Robin Hood Ballads, or about 1500.5 

Recent writers on the long-bow differ from Green about its 
origin and are most positive and specific where Fletcher is modestly 
uncertain. They tell us just where the English got the long-bow, 
and at least one of them is certain how and when it became the 
English national weapon. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan is an excellent 
exponent of what would seem to be the modern view. In his recent 


3 History of the English People, 1. 421. 
‘ Introductory History of England, 1. 235. 
5 Ritson, II. xx. 75. “With a long bow they shot a fat doe.” 
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history of England he says without qualification that ‘the English 
borrowed from the Welsh the use of the long-bow.” He seems to 
imply, although he does not precisely state, that the long-bow 
not only came from Wales, but that it originated in a compara- 
tively small district on the Welsh border. “It was,’ he writes, 
“in the south-east corner of Wales, between the upper waters of 
the Wye and the Bristol Channel, that this famous weapon first 
emerged into local fame.’’ He then goes on to speak of its use 
by the Welsh in the time of Henry II (1154-1189) and notes that 
eighty years later there were Welsh archers with De Montfort at 
Lewes (1264). He concludes, “‘It was Edward the First’s experience 
in Welsh campaigning that determined him to adopt the long-bow 
as the special weapon of his infantry in his Scottish wars.’ 
Trevelyan does not put this forth as a theory; he asserts it posi- 
tively as an assured and undisputed historical fact. 

W. Watkins Davies, in his little book on Wales, while he says 
nothing of Edward I’s part in bringing the long-bow into England, 
apparently agrees with Trevelyan as to its Welsh origin. ‘The 
home of the long-bow,” he writes, “‘was Wales. The weapon had 
been in use for a long time in Border wars, and its superiority to 
the cross-bow had been clearly demonstrated.’”’ 

Oman, like Fletcher, is more cautious than Trevelyan, but 
inclines to the theory that the long-bow was Welsh in origin. He 
writes, ‘Whence the English got their long-bow is not quite easy 
to decide; the Normans at Hastings—as the Bayeux tapestry 
clearly shows—still used the short four-foot bow, not the great 
six-foot weapon with its cloth-yard arrow. It was the short bow 
too that won the battle of the Standard. Probably the Anglo- 
Normans learnt to use the long-bow from the south Welsh, whose 
enormous bows and heavy arrows are celebrated by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the last quarter of the twelfth century. .... At 
any rate the long-bow was well-known by the second half of 
the thirteenth century, though it was reserved for Edward I to 
exalt it as the great national weapon.’’® 

Owen M. Edwards narrowly limits the region of Wales in 
which, he declares, the long-bow was supreme. “The home of 
the long-bow is the South-east corner of Wales, the well-wooded 


* History of England, pp. 210-211. 
7 Wales. Home University Library, pp. 102-103. 
8 Social England, 1. 411. 
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rolling plain of Gwent and Morgannung.” He adds, “The long- 
bow was gradually introduced into the English army: horsemen 
were taught to fight on foot or to wait their opportunity behind 
the archers and spearmen.’’® 

Passing over minor differences and discrepancies, we find that a 
number of the more recent writers agree in the view that it is 
certain, or perhaps merely probable, that the knowledge and use of 
the long-bow spread to England from the south-eastern corner 
of Wales. Is this view historically established, as we would gather 
from Trevelyan? Is it merely probable, or plausible, or must we 
reject it altogether as based upon insecure foundations? 

When we are first told that the long-bow originated in a definite 
and limited section of southeastern Wales, we can hardly help being 
impressed with the inherent singularity, not to say improbability, 
of such a claim. The bow ranks with the most ancient and widely 
distributed of weapons. It is or has been used by nearly all peoples. 
Bows have been fashioned for thousands of years; men have made 
them out of various materials and of various lengths, shapes, and 
sizes. The district in southeast Wales is a region some twenty 
to twenty-five miles long by some fifteen to twenty miles in width 
—a part, since 1535, of the English county of Monmouthshire. 
Its inhabitants were a mixed race, partly British and partly of the 
old pre-Celtic tribe of the Silures. When, therefore, it is asserted 
that it was reserved for this primitive and otherwise undis- 
tinguished people—few in number, as they must have been, and 
pent up in a tiny corner of Wales—when it is asserted that this 
people were somehow in possession of a bow superior in force and 
precision to any similar weapon known to the English, and pre- 
sumably to any other people, we naturally ask for some satis- 
factory and convincing proof of such an improbable statement. 
To establish this theory of the origin of the long-bow it must be 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt: 

1. That the long-bow was used in Wales before it became the 
English national weapon. 

2. That the English learned the use of the long-bow from the 
Welsh. 

These two propositions may be conveniently considered 
separately. 


* Wales. Story of the Nations Series, p. 237 ff. 
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I. Did the Welsh use the long-bow before the English? Evidently 
the chief authority for the statement that the long-bow originated 
in the southeastern corner of Wales is the historian, ecclesiastic, 
and courtier Gerald de Barri, or Giraldus Cambrensis, who died 
in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. In 1188 Gerald 
travelled through Wales with Archbishop Baldwin and recorded 
his observations in his [tinerarium Cambriae, a book which has 
proved a unique source of information as to the state of Wales at 
this period. Gerald alludes in several places to the Welsh archers, 
but it is on one passage in his Jtinerary in particular that the view 
of the Welsh origin of the long-bow is admittedly based. In the 
course of his journey Gerald had left Abergavenny and gone into 
what was then the southeastern extremity of Wales—the district 
described by Trevelyan in the passage already quoted. Gerald 
concludes some reminiscences of the region with the following 
testimony to the warlike character of its people. ‘It seems worthy 
of remark that the people of what is called Venta (i.e., the district 
in question along the lower Severn) are more accustomed to war, 
and more expert in archery, than those of any other part of 
Wales.”” He then goes on to give several instances of the great 
penetrating force of the arrows they used, declaring that a soldier 
was wounded by an arrow “which passed through his thigh and 
the armour with which it was cased on both sides.” After hearing 
of these exploits, he was naturally interested in the kind of bow 
used by these redoubtable archers. He evidently examined these 
bows with some care, for he describes them in detail. He adds, 
“Yet the bows used by this people are not made of horn, ivory, or 
yew, but of wild elm; unpolished, rude, and uncouth, but stout; 
not calculated to shoot an arrow to a great distance, but to inflict 
very severe wounds in close fight.’ I quote from the standard 
translation, as it will serve our present purpose, although, as we 
shall see later, it is in one respect open to question. 

There is absolutely nothing in this account to prove, or even 
to indicate, that the bows used by the Welsh archers at this time 
were long-bows. They may have been, but if anything, the pre- 
sumption is rather the other way. Gerald begins by carefully 
noting the differences between these bows and others in use in 
England and elsewhere. The material is different; they are not 
made of yew, as the English bows presumably were, but elm from 


10 Ttin., chap. IV. p. 5. Dent’s ed. 
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the forests (ex ulmellis silvestribus), for the country about was 
thickly wooded. They are rough, even ugly weapons (non poltios, 
immo rudes prorsus et informes), but they are stiff and strong 
(rigidos tamen et fortes). That is all. But the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the long-bow (as its name implies) was its unusual 
length, and the length of these bows is not mentioned. From this 
highly significant omission we must infer one of two things; 
either these bows were not long-bows, or else, as Gerald is noting 
the differences between the Welsh bows and the English, their 
length did not strike Gerald as extraordinary because the long- 
bow was in use among the English at that time. Whichever view 
we adopt, it is clear that we cannot rely upon Gerald to prove that 
the English borrowed the long-bow from the Welsh. 

One other point remains to be noted, on which, however, we can 
speak less confidently. The concluding part of the passage in 
Gerald just quoted is somewhat obscure and has been variously 
understood. According to the translation of the standard (and so 
far as I know the only) English version of the Jtinerary, Gerald 
expressly states that the Welsh bows were “not calculated to 
shoot an arrow to a great distance’ (non tantum ad eminus 
missilia mittenda, sed etiam ad graves cominus ictus percutiendo 
tolerandos). If this is really Gerald’s meaning, and if he was 
correct in his opinion, the bows used by the Welsh at this time 
were certainly not long-bows, for the ability to shoot an arrow 
to an unusual distance was a distinctive feature of these powerful 
weapons. Some scholars, however, are strongly of the opinion 
that Gerald merely means that the bows were not only capable 
of being used as offensive weapons with which to shoot arrows, but 
that they could also be made serviceable as defensive weapons 
in hand to hand fighting—perhaps to ward off the blows of sword, 
battle-axe, club, or some similar weapon. However this may be, 
Gerald does not attribute to these Welsh bows either of the two 
distinctive features of the long-bow: he does not comment on 
their unusual length, and he does not say that they were able to 
shoot for any exceptionally long distance, whatever the true 
meaning of the disputed passage may be. 

We may, then, in summing up the evidence from Gerald and 
other sources, conclude with some assurance: 

1. That the Welsh from an indefinitely early period and during 
the twelfth century and later, were excellent archers, and that they 
used the bow with effect in war as well, presumably, as in the hunt. 
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That the inhabitants of the southeastern corner of Wales were 
especially notable for their use of the bow, and that their arrows 
had great penetrating power. 

We may note further that the Earl of Pembroke, or “Strong- 
bow,” made use of Welsh archers in the invasion of Ireland under 
Henry II or about 1166. They also accompanied Henry II’s Irish 
expedition of 1171. 

2. These facts do not prove that the Welsh archers used the 
long-bow at this time, nor do they prove that it originated with 
the Welsh and was borrowed from them by the English. The 
contrary opinion, confidently put forth by numerous historians, 
is a pure assumption, which may or may not be true. It should 
be remembered that the Normans, like the Welsh, were skilful 
archers, and that they too employed the bow effectively in war, 
and yet the historians assure us that the bow employed by them 
at Hastings was the short bow. 

3. Giraldus Cambrensis, our chief if not our only direct source 
of information on this matter, forces us to conclude that the bows 
used by the Welsh were probably not long-bows, but that if they 
were, bows of the same length were in almost contemporary use 
in England. 

4. It therefore seems to be reasonably certain that whether the 
Welsh used the long-bow in Gerald’s time or not, we are not 
justified in asserting that the English acquired it from the Welsh, 
either through Edward I or in any other way. 

II. Did the English learn the use of the long-bow from the Welsh? 
The assumption that the English borrowed the long-bow from the 
Welsh seems to rest largely on the belief that the Welsh archers, 
or those in a certain district in Wales, were superior to their 
English contemporaries. There is no proof, so far as I am aware, 
that the long-bow was introduced from Wales; there is no agreement 
among historians as to how it was introduced, for while Trevelyan 
states positively that it was brought in by Edward I, others say 
that it gradually found its way from the Welsh into the English 
army. At the most we have not a fact but a more or less probable 
theory, and this theory when examined is seen to rest on none too 
secure foundations. 

What are the facts so far as we can now ascertain? From such 
information as we possess (and we must remember that it is, after 
all, very scanty) we may be reasonably sure that the Welsh were 
excellent archers and that the English employed the Welsh bow- 
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men in the invasion of Ireland. We must remember also that 
Gerald, our chief authority, while he praises the Welsh archers, 
says nothing in disparagement of the English. He is, apparently, 
only surprised that such excellent results could be attained with 
bows so rude and unprepossessing in appearance. It seems, then, 
pertinent to inquire into the state of archery among the English 
before the long-bow won its conspicuous success as the national 
weapon, before we accept the theory of the English archers’ in- 
debtedness to the Welsh. 

The people of the southeast corner of Wales enjoyed no monop- 
oly in the use of the bow. The Welsh used it in common with the 
English, the Normans, the Scandinavians, and innumerable other 
peoples. It is true that the English had less idea of the tactical 
value of the bow in battle than William showed at Hastings, but 
it would be a mistake to infer from this that the Anglo-Saxons did 
not rely on the bow in hunting or that they may not have been 
expert marksmen. This distinction is an important one, and it is 
borne out by the facts. A glance at the place of the archery in 
English military history from Hastings to Crecy will show us 
how probable it is that the extent to which the archers were made 
use of in battle depended far more upon the generalship of the 
leader than on the kind of bow used or the popularity of the 
weapon among the people. It would be absurd to suppose that 
archery suddenly declined among the Normans after the death 
of William the Conqueror, simply because, though William won 
the day by the skilful use of his archers at Hastings, William II 
failed to employ his father’s tactics at the battle of the Standard. 
Indeed, while the Normans showed their mettle as archers in 1066 
their descendants having been shown the way refused to walk in it 
until the tactical value of the archers was again recognized by 
Edward I, more than two centuries later. Edward I made signal 
use of his archers against the Welsh in 1282 and 1295, repeating 
the same tactics against the Scots at Falkirk in 1298, and yet,in 
spite of the brilliant example of his father, Edward II failed to 
use his archers to advantage at Bannockburn in 1314. The 
English defeat,in a word, proved nothing more than lack of general- 
ship; it was due neither to the absence of the archers nor to their 
want of skill. On the other hand, in Edward III’s reign we reach 
the age of the archer’s conspicuous triumphs. The battles of 
Dupplin (1332) and Halidon Hill (i333) showed what could be 
accomplished by the archers when they were skilfully commanded 
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by a general who understood their true function. Edward III, 
using the same tactics, won the great victories of the Hundred 
Years War, taught Europe the value of the archer, and established, 
as it is said, the triumph of the long-bow in warfare. 

Even this brief summary of the facts impels us to the conclusion 
that the so-called triumph of the long-bow and the “gray-goose 
shaft,’’ of which we have heard so much, has been too often mis- 
understood. We are apt to overlook the fact that it was not alone 
the kind of bow, or the skill of the archer which counted (im- 
portant as these doubtless were); it was also in large measure the 
kind of general. The triumph of the long-bow was largely the 
adoption of a system of tactics which gave to the archers a well- 
considered and important part in the scheme of battle. William 
won at Hastings although his archers are generally believed to 
have used the short, four-foot bow; Edward II lost at Bannock- 
burn, although his archers were presumably furnished with the 
formidable long-bow. But William used his archery in a masterly 
way, while the generalship of Edward II, at least so far as his 
archery was concerned, was notoriously bad. 

In any inquiry into the practise of archery among the Anglo- 
Saxons—and by this I mean the distinctively English population 
before and after the Conquest—we shall get nearer the truth by 
observing the distinction between the use of the bow in hunting 
and the recognition of its possible place in military tactics. The 
fact that the Anglo-Saxons did not, as has been said, give the 
archers a leading part in the scheme of battle does not of itself 
prove that the bow was not popular among them, or that they 
lacked skill in its use. 

There are frequent references to the bow in Old English litera- 
ture; indeed the word “bow” itself comes to us from the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is superfluous to dwell on the fact that bows and arrows 
were in familiar use among the English from an indefinitely early 
time. One point, however, is worth noting. An Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript of the tenth century contains a picture of two archers 
(Cott. MS Claud. B. IV). The first represents Esau going out 
to hunt, the second Ishmael in the desert after his expulsion from 
the home of Abraham. These pictures do more than bear witness 
to the Anglo-Saxons’ knowledge of the bow. The bows carried by 
the two archers are of a markedly different shape and (if we can 
rely on the drawing) of a different length in proportion to the size 
of the hunter. Judging from these contemporary records, the 
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English bows were not all of one type or pattern. The picture 
certainly suggests the notion that the English had some short bow 
(say for one kind of game) and others longer and more powerful— 
perhaps for war or for shooting larger animals. These larger bows 
may not have been what are historically known as long-bows, but 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that out of these longer and 
stronger bows the long-bow of later times may have naturally 
developed. This is, of course, pure conjecture, but in the absence 
of direct evidence, it is at least as probable as the theory that the 
English borrowed the long-bow from the Welsh. 

Trevelyan’s positive statements in regard to Edward I’s share 
in the “borrowing” of the long-bow from the Welsh seem even 
more questionable than the less specific declaration of its Welsh 
origin. The importance of the bow in war was recognized by the 
English government when Edward was a boy of thirteen and 
some twenty-five years before his first Welsh campaign. In the 
Assize of Arms of Henry III in 1252 all men with more than 40s 
and less than 100s in land, and burgesses with chattels worth 
more than nine and twenty marks were commanded to take the 
field with bows and arrows, whereas in the Assize of Arms in Henry 
II’s reign in 1181 the poorer men were not specifically ordered to 
bring bows, but merely “swords, knives, and any sort of smaller 
arms.” If this has the significance that is commonly attributed to 
it, it shows that the bow was regarded by the authorities in 1252 
as a more important weapon in war than it had been considered 
some seventy years earlier. We may conjecture, if we like, that 
the bow had become more important during these seventy inter- 
vening years because the long-bow had come into use in England 
during that time. But this is pure conjecture, as there is nothing 
to show the kind of bow called for by the Assize of Arms of 1252, 
and the short bow had already been used by the Normans. The 
direction in the earlier Assize “‘any sort of smaller arms”’ may have 
been intended to include bows, and the change in the command 
may have been due simply to a renewed appreciation of the 
military value of the archer. If, however, they were long-bows, 
the positive assertion of Trevelyan that the long-bow was borrowed 
from Wales by Edward I is utterly discredited. 

Apart from this, Trevelyan’s position seems highly insecure. 
Even if we regard it as a theory—and it is stated as an historical 
fact—it is not only unproved but improbable. Welsh, English, and 
Normans alike used the bow. It is assumed that the Normans used 
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the short bow only, because William’s archers are depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry with bows that appear to be of this description. 
The Welsh and the English both may have used long-bows, or 
the long-bow may have been developed by either race at a com- 
paratively late period. But even if we assume that the Welsh had 
the long-bow before the English (and there is no good ground for 
this assumption) it is extremely unlikely that it was “borrowed” 
from the Welsh by Edward I. We must remember that the two 
opposing races had been fighting along the border for hundreds 
of years before Edward’s time. The Anglo-Saxons and the Nor- 
mans had met the Welsh archers in innumerable battles and they 
had had ample time and opportunity to learn of the Welsh bowmen 
in war and in frequent raids and disputes of border warfare. 
Moreover, the English had fought side by side with the Welsh, 
for Strongbow made use of Welsh bowmen in the invasion of 
Ireland in Henry II’s time (c. 1166). Again, the district which is 
spoken of as the “home of the long-bow”’ was a border region 
where the two hostile nations had been opposed since shortly 
after the Norman Conquest. At that time it was given over by 
William the Conqueror to certain nobles as Lords of the Marches, 
who held the lands which they conquered with the right of ad- 
ministering justice, and it was not until 1535 that the Lords of 
the Marches were abolished by Henry VIII, and Monmouth was 
made an English county. Thus, even if the knowledge of the long- 
bow came from this particular and limited area, it may have 
done so at any time during a period of 200 years before Edward I. 
The superiority of the long-bow could be as effectively demon- 
strated by a single battle or two, or by a few border skirmishes, 
as by the experiences of a formal and protracted campaign. 


From all the evidence, then, scant though it is, it seems warrant- 
able to draw the following conclusions: 

1. That there is no proof, not even in Gerald Cambrensis, that 
the long-bow originated in the southeastern part of Wales. 

2. There is no proof that the long-bow was used in any part of 
Wales before it was used in England. Both of these views are 
based upon an unwarranted reading of Gerald. Though the Welsh 
were excellent archers, there is nothing in Gerald’s account to 
prove that the bows they used were long-bows. 

3. There is nothing in the evidence that points to the im- 
probability of the English having developed the long-bow in- 
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dependently themselves. On the contrary, it is no more of a con- 
jecture to hold that they invented the long-bow and acquired 
skill in its use as a logical result of their use of the short bow than 
to hold that they borrowed it from the Welsh. 

4. Even if the English did learn the use of the long-bow from 
the Welsh, it is as likely that they did so before the time of Edward 
I as that they did so in that monarch’s reign. Trevelyan’s view 
that it was brought in by Edward I, as well as his positive state- 
ment that “the English borrowed from the Welsh the use of the 
long-bow,”’ must be set aside, it would seem, as based upon in- 
sufficient evidence. 


HEnrRY S. PANCOAST 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 

















VIII 
CLAUDE FAUCHET AND HIS LIBRARY 


ROBER, in his history of Romance philology, recognizes 

Fauchet as the man who founded the study of medieval 
French literature ‘“‘soweit es die ihm zuginglichen Hss. gestat- 
teten.””? England had to wait another two hundred years till Sharon 
Turner did her a like service with his History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest (1795-1805).2 Fauchet 
was also a political historian of the medieval period, but in this 
field he had an illustrious predecessor, in the person of Jean 
Dutillet (d. 1570), lawyer and secretary to Henry II of France. 
This able man was commissioned by his king to investigate the 
trésor des chartres; the result was a six-volume report, La France 
ancienne, du gouvernement des trois estats en l’ordre de la justice 
de France avec les changements qui sont arrivés. Thisis the first 
modern history of a medieval period (the Capetian dynasty), and 
Dutillet followed it with treatises on the Albigensian Crusade and 
the Gallican Church, which were published after his death.* 
Fauchet, following in Dutillet’s footsteps, but on his own initiative, 
took as his province the first two dynasties of France. Before 
taking up the subject of his library it may be well to summarize 
what is known of Fauchet’s life and work.‘ 


1 Grundriss d. rom. Phil., Strassburg 1888, I, 28. 

* Speculum, II, 201. 

® Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, Paris 1854, XII, 143 ff. Fauchet 
speaks of Dutillet and his brother as “(L’Evesque et le Greffier, les plus scavans en 
nos Antiquitez qui furent onques en France” and he adds “‘maistre Vincent de la 
Loupe, Lieutenant Criminel au Baillage de Chartres, et quelques autres doctes 
et scavants personnages ont escrit de l’Origine desdicts Etats.” (Au Lecteur, in 
the Origines des dignites et magistrats de France etc. 2nd ed. 1606). 

« The studies in which Fauchet has been discussed to any extent are quickly 
enumerated. The most complete is that of Simonet: Le Président Fauchet sa vie 
et ses oeuvres, in the Revue des Droits frangais et étrangers (1863). It is frequently 
lacking in detail. We shall have occasion to cite this at every hand. Another article 
of importance is Ernest Langlois’ “Quelques Dissertations Inédites de Claude 
Fauchet” (Etudes Romanes dédiées @ Gaston Paris, Paris 1891, pp. 97-112). For 
the sake of completeness we must mention Matzke’s The Roman du Ch&telain de 
Couci and Fauchet’s Chronique, published in the Studies in Honor of A. Marshall 
Elliot, Johns Hopkins Press, and Servois’ ed. of Guillaume de Déle (or Roman de 
la Rose), Paris, 1893, p. In.1, p. XXII n.1, (Soc. des A.T.). The Histoire Litiéraire 
de la France has occasional references to Fauchet: XX, 605; XXIII, 81, 86, -140, 
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Claude Fauchet was born on July 3, 1530. At the age of twenty- 
four he made a journey to Italy in the suite of the Cardinal de 
Tournon (1554). It was he who brought news to the king from the 
Siege of Sienna in 1555. A few years later he was present at that 
fatal tourney where King Henry II met his death (1559). He was 
at first a councilor at the Chatelet. His appointment to a presi- 
dency in the Cour des Monnayes dates from the 29th of March 
1569, and in July 1581 he became senior officer of that Court. 
When Henry III was driven from Paris in 1589 his loyal servitors 
fled to Tours and among them was Fauchet. He did not return 
to Paris till April 18, 1594. During this exile Fauchet suffered an 
irreparable loss through the seizure and dispersion of his books 
by the soldiers of the Duke de Mayenne. The volumes that he 
had struggled years to obtain were scattered to the four winds. 
His house at Orgerus, near Montfort-l’Amaury was pillaged. He 
was forced to sell his presidency in 1599, that he might pay his 
debts. Henry IV was slow in hearing his plea but finally made him 
royal historiographer. Fauchet died in 1601.5 

The following is a chronological list of his writings: 


1555~1556, MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 2472, Veilles et Observations de plusieurs 
choses dignes de mémoire (in Fauchet’s hand).® 

1579, Les Antiquités, gauloises et frangaises, contenant les choses advenues 
en Gaule depuis l’an du monde 3379, jusqu’a Clovis, Paris, J. DePuys, 
in +4. 

1581, Recueil] des Antiquitez gauloises et frangoises, Paris, J. DuPuys, 
in ~4, 139 pp.’ 

Recueil de l’Origine de la Langue et Poesie Francoise, Ryme et 
Romans, Paris, Mamert Patisson, in +4. 

After 1581, MS Vatican Reg. 734, Du mot Marmouset—Des motz Feminie, 
des Caoursins—Pour le mot Bonnes et meschantes gens—Costume et 
Usage—Des cloches et clochers, Horloges et Cadrantz—Du mot Hape- 
lourde.® 





141, 154, 158, 174, 185, 262; XXVI, 39, 40; XXVIII, 386. These refer, for the most 
part, to his discussions on the fabliaux. We are informed that a student of M. 
Jean Plattard, M. Espiner, now lecteur d’anglais at the University of Paris, is 
engaged in a thesis on Claude Fauchet, of which the first volume will be a biography, 
the second an edition of some of the works. Certain documents in the Archives 
Nationales (Z'> 552-554, 556) contain information on Fauchet. 

5 This is a summary of the biographical sketch in Simonet, op. cit., with some 
additions. 

6 Langlois, op. cit., p. 98. 
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1582, Les CEuvres de Cornelius Tacitus, Chevalier Romain, Paris, Abel 
L’Angelier, in -fol.’ 

1590, De la ville de Paris et pourquoi les Rois l’ont choisi pour leur capital, 
in -4 (reprinted 1607). 

1599, Les Antiquités gauloises et frangoises, augmentées de trois livres 
contenans les choses advenues en Gaule et en France jusques en l’an 
751 de Jésus-Christ, recuellies par M. le président Fauchet, Paris, 
J. Périer. 

1600, Origine des Dignitez et Magistrats de France, Paris, in -8. J. Périer, 
2 parties en 1 vol. 

Origine des chevaliers, armoiries et hérauts, Paris, in -8. 

1601, Fleurs de la maison de Charlemagne qui est la continuation des An- 
tiquitez frangoises, Paris, J. Périer. For the years 751-840. 

1602, (posthumously) Déclin de la maison de Charlemagne... .. Paris, 
J. Périer. For the years 840-987.’ 


In 1610, two Paris publishing houses, David Le Clerc and Jean 
de Hugueville, issued Fauchet’s complete works in a single quarto 
volume of 1400 pages with the title: Ses Guvres, reviies et corrigées 
en cette derniére édition, supplées et augmentées sur la copie, mémoires 
et papiers de l’auteur, de plusieurs passages et additions en divers 
endroits. The additions consisted of a Traité des libertés de l’église 
gallicane, the treatise entitled De la ville de Paris, and another 
Pour le couronnement du roy Henri IIII. The works on political 
history and customs were republished in 1611 by P. Marceau of 
Geneva, for the Société Caldorienne. They formed a complete 
though ill-knit history of the Merovingian and Carolingian 
dynasties. 

The present paper undertakes to present a list of manuscripts 
and printed books which were owned by Fauchet or were borrowed 
by him in the course of his researches in the history and literature 
of medieval France. If we can credit his own statement,*® Fauchet 
had succeeded, in spite of his poverty, in collecting some two 
thousand books and MSS. He gives an interesting account of a 
find which he made in or about the year 1578. Entering a print- 
shop, he noticed that the printers were using fragments of old 
parchment as pads for their “‘sticks.”” These proved to be portions 
of a MS of Chretien’s Perceval and Ivain. Fauchet quotes some of 
the lines from these fragments and hopes “that those who have 


7 Catalogue Général des Livres Imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
1897—; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, Sth ed., Paris 1868-1880. 
® Fauchet’s Antiquitez etc., L’Autheur au Lecteur, 
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entire books of MSS may desire to keep them and not sell them 
to their loss.’’® 

Some few of Fauchet’s MSS, or those which had been lent to 
him, have been traced. A number of them appear to have passed 
from the pillagers to one Paul Petau: later (in 1659) into the 
hands of Queen Christine of Sweden, from whom in turn certain 
ones passed (after 1690) to the Library of the Vatican.’ Following 
is a list of extant MSS which have been identified as formerly in 
Fauchet’s library: 


MS fr. 53 of the Royal Library of Stockholm, containing F. Villon’s 
Lais and Testament, with twelve of his ballads and other lyrics." 

MS Is. Vossii codex Latinus oct. no. 60 of the University of Leyden, 
discovered in 1901 by Leite de Vasconcellos, presenting the unique 
copy of the Provencal Chanson de Sainte-Foi d’Agen.™ 

Vatican MS Reg. 1522, containing the Roman de la Rose, sixty-one jeux 
partis, and the Tournoiement des Dames.™ 

Vatican MS Reg. 1490, a collection of eighty jeux partis. 

MS of the Cathedral Notre-Dame, céte 14, no. 7, containing L’Ordene de 
Chevalerie and Les Enseignements du Roy Saint-Louis @ ses enfants. 

Vat. MS Reg. 1725, Chrétien de Troyes’ Lancelot and Yvain, Guillaume 
de Déle, Méraugis de Portlesguez. 

MS B.N., fr. 24428, L’Image du Monde, Volucraire of Omont.® 

MS B.N., fr. 5003, a 15th century chronicle from which Fauchet drew 
the account of Richard and his minstrel Blondel.* 

MS B.N., fr. 1454, containing Wace’s Brut.!” 

MS B.N., fr. 1593, containing Les Vers de la Mort of Hélinand."* 

MS B.N. 7190, containing Judas Machabée.“ 

MS B.N. 1637, containing Ciperis de Vigneveaux. 


® Recueil de V Origine etc., 1st ed. (1581), p. 98ff. 

10 P. Jacob, Traité des bibliothéques, p. 552; L. Dorezin Rev. des Bibliothéques 
1892, p. 129. 

1 Longnon-Foulet, Oeuvres de Frangois Villon (Class. frc. du m.4., no. 2, 3rd 
ed.), Paris, 1923, p. vii. 

12 Thomas, La Chanson de Sainte-Foi d’A gen (Class. frg. du m.4., no. 45), Paris, 
1925, p. xi. 

18 Simonet, p. 459. 

4 Tbid., pp. 458, 459. 

18 E. Langlois, La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde au m.é., Paris 1927, 
p. 148. 

6 Léopold Delisle, Comptes rendus des séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions 
(1879) p. 99. 

17 Langfors, Les Incipit de Poémes frangais, Paris 1917, p. 340. 

18 Romania, I, 365. 
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Also in the Royal Library of Stockholm’*: 

MS V.u. 14, Guillaume d’Orange. 

MS V.u. 22, Tournoiement de l’Antichrist of Huon de Méry, and some 
miscellaneous lyrics. 

MS V.u. 16, Athis et Prophilias. 

MS D. 1311, a Chronique anglo-normande. 

MS D. 1281, Chronique des ducs d’Orléans. 

MS M. 305, Travels of Marco Polo. 


From Etienne Pasquier he borrowed a MS (B.N. fr. 25405), con- 
taining the Bible Guiot, the Fables of Marie de France, the verses 
of Thibaut de Marli, and a translation of the Rule of Saint Benedict. 
Fauchet’s MS of the Guillaume de Déle was copied in part by 
Daremberg and Renan in Italy.*° The present writers are inclined 
to believe that Fauchet may have had in his possession MS B.N., 
fr. 837. This MS contains a series of fabliaux mentioned by 
Fauchet, in combination with the Caton of Jehan de Paris. We have 
had no opportunity of examining the MS. 

This brings us to a list of the works cited by Fauchet. Not all 
of them belonged to him personally; indeed he frequently names 
the library from which he had borrowed. There are nothing like 
two thousand volumes here. Possibly he exaggerated, for even 
Montaigne, who was infinitely more comfortable financially, did 
not claim to have more than a thousand." The list at all events 
is interesting in the testimony which it affords that our first 
medievalist did not begin his work under too inauspicious cir- 
cumstances. In cases where the identification is not obvious from 
Fauchet’s citation we give his own words.” 


19 See George Stephens, Férteckning over de firndmsta brittiska och fransyska 
handskrifterna i.K. Bibliotheket i Stockholm, 1847. I wish to thank Dr. O. Wiesel- 
gren of the Royal Library at Stockholm for his cooperation. 

20 Archives des missions scientifiques (1850), p. 249. 

3 Villey, Les Sources et V’évolution des Essais de Montaigne, Paris, p. 271. 

%3 The MSS and books cited by Fauchet were noted down by Mr. Radoff. For 
the Antiquitez I also had at hand some slips prepared by Professor A. H. Schutz 
of the State University of Ohio. It was their intention at first to list every poem 
and prose work cited by Fauchet. This task became increasingly voluminous as 
time wore on. It did not even promise an accurate account of Fauchet’s library 
for many of the writers he cites but once were only names to him. He had seen 
them referred to elsewhere. Accordingly a number of the minor citations from the 
Antiquitez and the Origines have been omitted. More accuracy has been attempted 
for the Recueil de l’Origine etc. which is of more literary importance. Several of his 
authorities are cited by Fauchet no less than ninety or a hundred times; e.g. Gregory 
of Tours. The majority occur six or seven times. In view of this it has seemed 
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A. LITERATURE 
I. CHANSONS DE GESTE 


Renaut de Montauban, Doon de Nantueil, Garnier de Nantueil, Aie 
d’Avignon, Gui de Nantueil, all combined in a single MS.* 

Aiquin (Fauchet: Le Roman de la conqueste de Bretaigne.) 

Auberi le Bourgignon. 

Berthe aus grans pies, by Adenés li Rois. 

Ciperis de Vignevaux, a 14th century poem. 

Chanson d’Antioche, Conqueste de Jerusalem, Les Chétifs, Chevalier 
au Cygne, Enfances de Godefroi. These form one complete poem in 
some MSS which is doubtless what Fauchet means by the Roman de 
la Conqueste d’outre-mer.* 

Gautier d’Avignon (?).% 

Girart de Frete.* 

Judas Machabee, by Gautier de Belleperche and Pierrot du Ries. 

Pseudo-Turpin, translated into French by Pierre, c. 1205. (Fauchet: 
La Vie de Charles le Grand mise en Francais avant l’an mil deux cens, 
& la requeste d’Y olande Comtesse de Sainct-Paul.?") 

Pseudo-Turpin, in the Latin original. 

Raoul de Cambrai. 

Guillaume d’Orange. 


II. RoMANCES 

Roman de Troyes. 

Roman d’Alexandre, twelve syllable version of Alexandre de Bernai and 
Lambert li Tors (Fauchet: le Cors). 

Roman d’Alexandre by Simon: a completion of Alberich’s version, at the 
close of the 12th century. 

Alexandreis, by Gautier de Chastillon. 

Roman du Paon, which he borrowed from the Bibliothéque du Roi. 

Chrétien de Troye’s Roman de la Charette, Yvain, Perceval. 

Méraugis de Portlesguez by Raoul de Houdenc. 





cumbersome to give page references, save in those cases where the identification 
is doubtful. Fauchet’s spelling of proper names has been corrected. The Recueil 
etc. is always cited from the edition of 1581; the Origines des Dignitez and the 
Origine des Chevaliers, are cited from the combined second edition of 1606. The 
other works are referred to in Langlois’ article or in the version of 1610.—U.T.H. 

%3 Recueil, pp. 109, 110. 

™ Ibid., p. 36; MSS: B. N. fr. 12558, 1621: Arsénal, 165 Belles-Lettres. 

% Dignitez, p. 48. 

% For this epic see F. Lot’s article on Girard de Roussillon in Romania LII, 
274 ff. 

21 Dignitez, p. 24. The identification is clear from the Grundriss, II! 719, 

38 Recueil, p. 88. 
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Guillaume de Déle.*® 

Cléomades, by Adenés li Rois. 

Meliadus, by Girardins d’Amiens. 

Roman des oiseaux (?). 

Roman de Gares de la Vigne (?).*® 

L’Histoire du tres vaillant, noble et excellent chevalier, Tristan, fils du 
roi Meliadus de Loennois (redigée par Luce, chevalier, seigneur du 
chasteau de Gast), Rouen, Jehan le Bourgeois, 1489; (Fauchet: Le 
Roman de Tristan de Loennois).» 

Lancelot du Lac... . Paris, Anthoine Verard, 1494 (two editions in this 
year), 1513, 1529, 1533; there is another edition by Philebert le Noir, 
without date (probably between 1520 and 1533). It is of course im- 
possible to learn the date of the copy owned by Fauchet.*! 

Le Livre de Merlin, qui est le premier de la table-ronde, avec les prophé- 
ties, probably the edition Philippe le Noir, Paris 1528. 

C’est histoire du Sainct Gréaal, Paris, Philippe le Noir, 1523.%° 


III. Fasrraux 


De |’Anel qui faisoit les vis grans et roidis (no. 3),®* by Haiseau. 

Trois aveugles de Compiegne (no. 7). 

Boivins de Provins (no. 11). 

Les trois Bossus menestrels, by Durand (no. 12). 

Boucher d’Abbeville, by Eustache d’Amiens (no. 13). 

La Bourse pleine de sens, by Jehan li Galois d’Aubepierre (no. 15). 

Les Deux chevaux, by Jean Bedel (no. 35). 

Le Chevalier a la robe vermeille (no. 29). 

Les Trois dames de Paris (no. 43). 

La Dame qui fist trois tors entor le mostier, by Rutebeuf (no. 46). 

La Male Honte, by Huon le Roi de Cambrai (no. 81). 

Sire Hain et dame Anieuse, by Huon Piaucele (no. 127). 

Le Vair Palefroi, by Huon le Roi de Cambrai (no. 133). 

Li diz dou secretain, by Jean le Chapelain (no. 121). 

Le chevalier qui faisoit parler les cons et les culs, by Garin (no. 30). 

Niceroles, by Le Clerc de Voudoi. 

Jouglet, by Colin Malet (no. 76). 

La Pucelle qui voloit voler en l’air, ascribed wrongly to Rutebeuf by 
Fauchet® (no. 114). 


2° Dignitez, p. 28. Fauchet was the first to use this name and not Roman de la 
Rose, to avoid confusion with the romance of Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de 
Meung; cf. Voretsch, Einfishrung in d. Studium d. altfr. Literatur, 2nd ed., p. 388. 

3° Dignitez, p. 38. 

31 That these romances were printed and not in MS is expressly stated by Fauchet, 
Recueil, p. 99. 

32 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bédier’s list of fabliaux in his Les Fabliaux, 
4th ed., Paris 1925, pp. 436-440. 

% Recueil, p. 162. 
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IV. Lyric Poetry 


Alain Chartier. 

Jean Froissart. 

Guillaume Machaut. 
Francois Villon. 

Walter Mapes, Latin verse. 
Theodelet, Ecloga. 

Jehan Bodel, Congé.™ 
Venantius Fortunatus. 


In a MS borrowed from the Library of Henri de Mesmes, 
chevalier, sire de Roissy, Fauchet tells us that he read the chansons 
of 64 poets. He possessed poems of many of these in the various 
MSS that belonged to him personally, but he chose to cite their 
names from this one which had been borrowed. They are: 
Thibaut, roi de Navarre—Gace Brulez—le Chastelain de Coucy— 
Blondel de Nesle—Perrin d’Angecourt—Thierri de Soissons 
Thibaut de Blaison—Gautier d’Argies—Moniot d’Arras—Guille- 
bert de Berneville—Richart de Semilli—leVidame de Chartres— 
Robert de Blois—Raoul de Ferrieres—Robert de Reims—Jehan 
Moniot—Oede de la Corroirie—Jehan Erart—Raoul de Beauvais 
—Gautier d’Espinaus—Jehan de Chison (or Jacques de Cysoing? 
Fauchet has Jagues de Chison)—Gautier de Soignies—Simon 
d’Autie—Richart de Fournival—Jehan de Maisons—li Quens 
de Bretagne—Robert du Chastel—Lambert Ferri—Jehan le 
Cuvelier—Eustache le peintre—Mahieu de Gand—Robert Mau- 
voison—Thomas Erier—Carasaus d’Arras—Auboin de Sezanne— 
Jehan Frumiavx de |’Isle—Guillaume Veau—li Quens d’Anjou— 
Roger d’Andeli--li Quens de la Marche—Renaut de Sableuil— 
Oudart de Lacegni—Baude au Grenon—le Tresorier de |’Isle— 
Gilles des Vieux-maisons—Brunel de Tours—Colin Muset— 
Jacques de Hesdin—le Duc de Brabant**—Colart li bouteillers— 
Jehan le taboureur—Gilles le Vinier—Pierre de Craon—le 
Chanoine de Saint-Quentin—Baudouin des Autels—Chardon de 
Croiselles—Sauvage d’Arras—Robert de Memberolles—Phelipot 
Paon—Hugues de Berzé—Rogeret de Cambrai. These do not 
make quite 64. Fauchet had several repeats.™ 


* Ibid., p. 181. 

* Fauchet was the first to identify this poet with Henry III of Brabant (1247- 
1261); cf. Mélanges Alfred Jeanroy, Paris, 1928, p. 525, n. 2, (Max Prinet). 

*% Ibid., pp. 116 ff. 
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From M. Matherel, advocat en Parlement, he borrowed another 
chansonnier, a collection of jeux partis. These are the poets there 
represented: Thomas Erier? (Fauchet: Frere)—Guillaume le 
Vinier—Adam de Givenchy—Andrieu Contredit—Jacques Bretel 
(Fauchet has Jehan Bretel)—Mapolis—Gaimar de Villiers—Jehan 
de Grevilliers—Robin de Compiegne—Pierrot de Neele—Sainte 
des Pres—Girardin de Boulogne—Hue li Marroniers.* 

Of Rutebeuf Fauchet mentions: the Dit de maistre Guillaume de 
Saint-Amour, Complainte de Sainte Eglise pour Guillaume de 
Saint-Amour, Complainte d’Outremer, Complainte de Constantin- 
oble, Complainte de Jofroi de Sergines, Nouvelle complainte 
d’outremer, Desputizon dou croisié et dou descroisié, Complainte 
de messire Anseau de |’Isle-Adam, Dit d’ypocrisie, Chanson des 
ordres. (For fabliaux and the Vie de Elisabel see elsewhere.) It is 
extremely probable that Fauchet knew more of Rutebeuf’s poems, 
but these alone are specifically mentioned. 


V. ALLEGORY 
Songe d’Enfer, Raoul de Houdenc. 
Tournoiement Antecrist, by Huon de Méry.*’ 
Roman de la Rose, of Guillaume Lorris and Jehan Clopinel de Meun. 


VI. MoRAL AND SATIRE 


Renart le novel, of Jacquemart Gielée de I’Isle. 

Evangile des femmes. 

Roman de Fauvel. 

Bible de Guiot de Provins. 

Les Vers de la mort, by Hélinand. 

“Por chatoier les orguilloz.” 

A satire by Renault d’Audon. 

L’Estoire, li Romans de monseignor Thibault de Mailli (Marli).** 
A Latin satire by Wichard de Lyon. 


VII. MIscELLANEOUS 


Art d’Amours, by Guiart. 
Brut, Wace. 
Caton, Jehan de Paris. 


*% Tbid., p. 183 

31 This was a great favorite with Fauchet; he cites it again and again. It is 
interesting to note that it was one of the five secular books in the possession of 
Louis le Hutin in 1285; cf. Franklin, Ecoles et Colléges, Paris 1892, p. 147. 

38 Recueil, p. 179. 

%8 Tbid., p. 93. LAngfors in Les Incipit, 1, refers to this as a poéme de Thibaud 
de Marly, with no other title. 
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Chanson de Sainte-Foi d’Agen.** 

Coustumiers de Paris, Orleans etc. 

Cris de la ville de Paris, Guillaume de la Villeneuve. 

Le Plaisant jeu du dodechedron de fortune ...., Jehan de Meun (?), 
(Paris, le Magnier, 1560; Bonfons, 1577).*° 

Dolopathos, by Herbert. 

De contemptu mundi, Bernart de Cluny. 

Descrissions des religions, Huon le Roi de Cambrai. 

Evangelsbuch, by Otfrid. 

Fables, Marie de France.“ 

Honte et Puterie, Richart de I’Isle. 

Image du Monde, Gautier de Metz. 

Jeu de la Feuillée, Adam le Bossu. 

Jugement d’Amours (13th century). 

Liber de schemate et tropo etc., by the Venerable Bede. 

Livre de la Consolation fait en Latin par Boece et mis en francois par 
Jehan de Meun. , 

Maria Egyptiaca, by Hildebert de Tours. 

Pantheon, by Golfrichis de Viterbo. 

Sompnium Prioris de Sallono, by Honoré Bonet. 

Speculum naturale, historiale, doctrinale, of Vincent of Beauvais. 

Suidas. 

Vie de Elisabel (of Thuringia), by Rutebeuf. 

Vie de Sainte-Christine, by Gautier de Coincy. 

Yves de Chartres, Correspondence. 


VIII. Earty ITALIAN 


Boccaccio: Decamerone (complete), perhaps the translation from the 
Latin version into French, made by Laurens and first published in 
1485. A rendering into French from the original Italian was made by 
Antoine le Macon and published by Rosset, Paris, 1548; also by Rouille 
in Lyon, 1558, 1560, 1580, and by de Harsy, Paris (1569). Fauchet 
knew Italian; but these French editions were so current at this time 
that he might well have possessed one*; Il Corbaccio 

Dante: De vulgari eloquentia. 

Petrarch, Canzoniere, of which there were many printed editions in 
France and Italy. 

Poliziano. 

** Fauchet avers that this MS was lent him by le sieur Pithou; Recueil, p. 67. 
® Recueil, p. 203. 
“t Fauchet is the very first to designate this lady as Marie de France, in Recueil, 

p. 163. She states in the Epilogus to her Fables (v.4): Marie ai num si sui de France; 

that is, she was born in the Isle de France. This title, granted by Fauchet, has 

confused some into the belief that the poetess must have been of royal birth. 
# All printed editions are cited after Brunet, op. cit. 
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Pontano, Urania, and perhaps Amorum lib. II. Many editions. 
Sannazaro, Opera Omnia, Venice, Aldus Manutius 1535 (?). 
Giovanni Villani, Storia etc., Florence, Giunti, 1587. 
IX. CONTEMPORARIES IN FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY 
(There must have been a great number of these in Fauchet’s 
Library, but below are those he frequently quoted in 
relation to his mediaeval studies.) 
Pierre Fabri, Le grant et vray art de pleine rhetorique etc., Rouen, Sim, 
Gruel, 1521. 
Geoffroi Tory: Champfleury, 1529. 
Jean de Nostredame: Vies des plus célébres et anciens poétes proven¢aux, 
Lyon 1575. 
Francisco Cardinal Alciati, Consegli sopra matteria di duelli (not printed). 
Giambattista Giraldi Cinzio, Discorsi intorno al comporre dei romanzi 
etc., Venice, Gabriel Giolito, 1554. 
Luigi Castelvetro. 
Beatus Rhenanus (Reinauer), edition of Tacitus, published in 1519; Missa 
Divi Johannis Chrysostomi. 


B. HISTORY 


(Numbers in parenthesis in this section refer to Molinier’s Sources 
de l’Histoire de France, 5 vols., Paris 1901-1904) 

Aimoin de Fleury-sur-Loire, Historia Francorum (201). 

Chronicle of Fredegarius (197). 

Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum. (196). 

Lex Ripuaria. 

Chronicon of Idatius Lemicus (621). 

Capitularis of Pepin the Short. 

Eginhard, Vita Karoli (648). 

Annales regii (Fauchet: Annales Latines de Pépin et Charlemagne) 
(745). 

La Vie de Louys le Debonnaire, escrit a la relation du trés noble moine 
Adémar (749). This is no longer extant. 

Nithard (Fauchet: Gnithard), Historiarum libri IV. (750).* 

Walfridus Strabo, De ecclesiasticarum rerum exordiis et incrementis 
(790). 

Hincmar of Reims (859). 

Adon de Vienne, Breviarium chronicorum de sex aestatibus mundi ab 
Adamo ad ann. 869 (806). 

Loup de Ferriéres, Lettres (857), edition of Papire Masson, Paris 1588. 

Héric d’ Auxerre, New version of the life of Saint-Germain by Constantinus 
(833). (Fauchet mistook this name for Heinric.“) 


48 Borrowed from the Library of Sainte-Magloire at Paris, Antiguitez, ch. 6. 
“ Antiquitez, ch. 19; Recueil, p. 64. 
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Abbo of Saint-Germain des Prés, De bellis Parisiacae urbis (864). 

Réginon de Priim, Chronicon (889). 

Flodoard, Annales (932). 

Luitprand of Cremona, Antapodosis; perhaps also De rebus gestis Ottonis 
imperatoris. 

Raoul Glaber, Historiarium Libri Quinque (957). 

Ademarus Cabannensis of Saint-Cybard d’Angouléme, Chronicle (958). 
(Fauchet refers to this as the Annales de Cibar d’ Angoulesme.) 

Fulbert of Chartres, Letters collected by Sigon (987). 

Helgaud de Fleury, Epitoma vitae Roberti regis, ex alterius monachi 
scriptis (961). There is only one MS of this; in the Vatican. Is it 
Fauchet’s? 

Notae S. Germani Parisiensis (1031). (Irmenon’s inventory of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés.)* 

S. Albini Andegavensis translatio (1284). Fauchet has: wun livre de 
VP Abbaye de S. Aubin d’ Angers et qui semble estre en proces verbal. 

Cartulaire de Saint-Maurice d’Angers (1279?). 

Chronicon S. Martini Turonensis (1315). Fauchet has: une chronique 
composée par un chanoine de Saint-Martin de Tours.“ 

Annales S. Albini Andegavensis (1282). 

Annales Lemovicenses (1458). 

Odorannus, Spicilegium Romanum (1374). 

Jean de Marmoutier, Gesta consulum Andegavensium (1303). 

Chronicon S. Benigni Divionensis (1359). 

Chronicum Aquitanicum (1434). 

Cartulary of Louis VII. 

Teulfe, Chronicon Mauriniacense (1857). 

La Chronique de Normandie (1978). 

Eudes de Cluny, Collationes (2010). 

Otto de Freisingen, Gesta Friderici imperatoris (2201). 

Robert de Saint-Remi, Hiersolymitana expeditio (2118). 

Guillaume de Tyr, Historia Hiersolymitana (2187), Fauchet: Guillaume 
de Sur. Fauchet probably owned the edition of Poussenet, Bale 1549. 

Marianus Scotus, Chronicon (2189). 

Sigebert de Gembloux, Chronicon (2193); edition Guillaume Petit, Paris 
1513, or that of Schardius, Frankfort 1566. 

Rigord de Saint-Denis, Gesta Philippi Augusti (2211). 

Guillaume le Breton, Philippis (2212). 

Guntherus Parisiensis, Ligurinus (2368). 

Pierre des Vaux-de-Cernay, De factis et triumphis memorabilibus nobilis 
viri domini S., comitis de Monteforti (2432). Perhaps Fauchet knew the 
French translation of Arnaud Sorbin which was published at Paris in 
1585. 


© Antiquites, ch. 8. 
 Ibid., ch. 10. 
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Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims (2528). 

Guillaume de Nangis, Chronique Abrégéé (2536). 

Joinville, La Vie de Saint-Louis (2537). 

Cartulary of Philippe le Bel. 

Matthieu Paris, Historia minor (2730). 

Froissart, Chronique (3094). 

Enguerrand de Monstrelet, Chroniques (3946). 

Jacob Winfeling, Life of Dietheric of Isenburg (Fauchet: Jaques Voin- 
seling Autheur de la vie de Dretheric Archevesque de Mayence). 

Bartholomew Platina, Opus de vitis ac gestis summorum pontificum 
(4099). 

Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris (4149). 

Philippe de Commines, Mémoires (4663). Fauchet probably owned the 
edition of Denis Sauvage, Paris 1552, 1559, although there were ten 
others that were earlier. 

Nicole Gilles, Annales et Croniques de France (4669); many editions 
from 1492 to 1621. 

Johannes Trithemnius (Fauchet: Tritheme), Annales Hirsaugienses 
(4786), (Fauchet: Chronique de Hirsange).” 

Journal d’un curé de S. Michel d’Angers (?) (15th century). 

Fr. Pithou, Traité de la grandeur, Droits, prééminences et prérogatives 
des rois et du royaume de France, Paris 1596. 

Robert Gaguin, Compendium de origine et gestis Francorum (4668). 

Bertrand d’Argentré, Histoire de Bretagne, Paris 1588 (5425). 

La Grande Chronique de Saint-Denis. 

Paolo Emilio di Verona, De rebus gestis Francorum libri decem, published 
in 1548. 

Don Luis de Avila y Zifiiga, Commentaire du seigneur .... contenant 
la guerre d’Allemagne faicte par l’empereur Charles V. es années 
1546 et 1547; translation from the Spanish by Gil Boilleau de Bouillon; 
published at Paris in 1551. 

Flavio Biondo (1388-1463), De origine et de gestis Venetorum. 

Jean Dutillet, Chronique des rois de France puis Pharamond jusques au 
roy Henri II, Paris 1549. 

Saint Onufrio Pauvinio, a continuation of Platina’s Opus de vitis ac gestis 
summorum pontificium. 

Giovanni Battista Pigna (Fauchet: Pigra), Historia dei principi di Este, 
etc., Ferrara 1570. 

Fauchet used the works of the following ancient writers, of which 
nearly all must have been in printed editions: Agathias of Myrrhina, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Appian of Alexandria, Arator,** Aristotle, Au- 
lus Gellius, Aurelius Victor, Berosus, Julius Caesar, Cassiodorus, Cicero, 


47 Ibid., ch. 12. 
48 (fl. c. 540). He wrote the De Actibus A postolorum. 
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Claudian, Claudius Ptolomaeus, Diomedes the Grammarian, Diodorus 
Siculus, Eusebius, Sulpicius Galba, Herodotus, Eutropius the His- 
torian, Horace, Josephus, Justinius, Juvencus, Lucan, Lucian, Orosius, 
Pausanias, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Plutarch, Polybius, 
Procopius, Prudentius, Quintilian, Tyrannius Rufinus, Saint Augustine, 
Saint Jerome, Saint Prosper, Sallust, Sedulius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Silius 
Italicus, Stephanus of Alexandria (fl. 600 A. D.), Suetonius, Alexander 
Severus, Tacitus, Terentianus Maurus, Tibullus, Titus Livius, Varro, 
Marius Victorinus, Virgil, Vitruvius Pollio, Xenophon, Zosimus. 


“De tous les anciens poétes francgoys, quasi un seul, Guillaume 
du Lauris et Jan de Meun, sont dignes d’estre leuz. ... . 49 This 
opinion, here quoted from Du Bellay, was supreme in the second 
half of the 16th century. A hundred years later Villon was sub- 
stituted for the Roman de la Rose.*° The great exception, Claude 
Fauchet, was in spite of his environment no mean master of his 
trade. Those of us who call ourselves medievalists today must 
glance with respect at his bibliography. It is worthy of note that 
we do not find there the Divine Comedy. Aside from the Italian 
original, which Fauchet could certainly read, there were several 
early French versions®'; also the Balthazard Grangier translation 
published in 1596-97." Aside from this item it would appear that 
Fauchet exercised little discrimination in his use of medizval 
materials. He doubtless utilized all that was available to him. 
The chronicles, the didactic works, and the lyric had a vogue clear 
through the 14th and 15th centuries. What wonder that there were 
more of them in the possession of Fauchet than there were of 
romances and chansons de geste, genres which disappeared from 
popularity with the middle of the 14th century and earlier. 


URBAN T. HoLmeEs 
Maovrice L. RADOoFF 
University of North Carolina 


9 Deffense et Illustration de la Langue Frangoyse, ed. Chamard, Paris 1904, p. 
174. 

5° Boileau, L’Art Poétique, Premier chant, vv. 117-118. 

51 C, Morel, Les Plus Anciennes Traductions Frangaises de la Divine Comédie, 
2 parts, Paris, Welter, 1897. 

52 3 vols., Paris 1596-97, in-12. 
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ON LA SELVA CONFUSA ATTRIBUTED 
TO CALDERON 


A SELVA confusa was made readily accessible to students 
of the Spanish drama twenty years ago by Professor 
Northup,who edited it from the Madrid MS.’ As the editor was 
well aware, the play had long been listed as having been printed in 
Barcelona in 1633 in a Parte XXVII of Lope de Vega (commonly 
referred to as one of the “extravagantes”), though no copy either 
complete or fragmentary of such a volume could be located at the 
time he prepared his edition.2, Doubting whether the reported 
inclusion of the play in the aforesaid parte of 1633 could be regarded 
as having any authority,* Northup attributed La selva confusa to 
Calderon on the ground that “‘it is so characteristically Calderonian 
from beginning to end that no other author could have written 
it’“—an opinion in which he was supported by Schack and Ren- 
nert.6 His most important argument, however, lay in his convic- 
tion, shared by other experts, that the Madrid MS, to which 
Calderon’s name is signed, was written by the dramatist’s own 
hand. 
Since Northup’s edition of this play was published, a perfect 
copy of the Parte XX VII “‘extravagante’’ of Lope de Vega has been 


1 George Tyler Northup, “La selva confusa de Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca,”’ 
Revue Hispanique, XXI (1909), pp. 168-338. (Not having a copy of the reprint 
at hand, I am obliged always to refer to the page numbers of the Revue.) 

2 By fragmentary copy reference is here made, of course, to the so-called Osuna 
volume 133, which, together with its companions 131 and 132, was briefly described 
by Schack in his Nachirdge (1854), pp. 41-43, and was used by Menéndez y Pelayo 
in the preparation of vols. IX and X (1899) of the Academy’s edition of Lope de 
Vega, but has since disappeared along with the others. On these Osuna volumes 
and their relation to the “partes extravagantes”’ of Lope, see H. A. Rennert, ‘“Notes 
on some Comedias of Lope de Vega,”  L R, I, pp. 96-110: cf. pp. 98-103. 

3 He stated, however (p. 170), that he might have occasion to change his mind 
on this question if he were ever “allowed to consult’’ the missing Osuna volumes; 
but I have not learned that he has yet turned his attention to this matter again. 

‘Op. cit., p. 172. 

5 The latter somewhat hesitant: cf. Northup, p. 173, continued footnote. But 
in his “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega,” Revue Hispanique, 
XXXIII (1915), p. 241, Rennert appears definitely convinced that the play is 
Calderon’s. He retains the title in his catalogue of Lope’s comedias only because, 
apparently, he could not overlook Schack’s statement that the play existed as of 
Lope in an “alter sehr seltener Druck.” 
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discovered in the city in which it was issued. In view of this 
discovery it seems advisable to reconsider the question of author- 
ship of La selva confusa and to examine the play with a view to 
determining what importance it may have with respect to either 
of the two illustrious names with which it is associated. 

With our present knowledge it seems unsafe to attempt to 
establish Calderon’s authorship of a given play on the basis of 
style alone, inasmuch as there does not yet exist a thoroughly 
scientific and abundantly documented study of Calderon’s style, 
manner and technique (if, indeed, he had a technique of his own). 
After several readings of La selva confusa I have come to the 
conclusion that it would be a relatively simple matter to demon- 
strate, by arguments quite similar to those used by Northup, that 
with the exception of certain passages which I shall detach further 
on, the entire work is in the manner of Lope. But a demonstration 
of this sort would not be conclusive, nor any more convincing 
probably than Northup’s argumentation in favor of Calderon. 
For it must not be forgotten that few if any of the dramatists 
down to 1635 were in their respective débuts little more than 
servile imitators of the great Lope, even in matters of style’; 
and consequently a third investigator by employing the same 
methods could with equal plausibility assign La selva confusa to 
any one of several dramatists.’ The problem must be attacked 
from another angle. 

Though a certain number of facts in the case are already known 
and have been duly noted by Northup and others, not all of them 
have been scrutinized in the light of recent investigations and 
discoveries. The recovery of the parte of 1633 containing the 
play not only aids in clarifying some of these points, but also 
makes possible the presentation of some important new facts. 
All of these, the new and the old, must be stated or restated here 
and their bearing on the case examined in detail. They may be 
conveniently grouped under six separate topics. 


* For an account of the finding of this volume, together with a brief description 
of it, see my article “Lope de Vega’s Parte XXVII extravagante,” R R, XV, pp. 
100-104. 

7 So true is this that Menéndez y Pelayo (Academy ed. of Lope de Vega, XIII, 
p. cxvu1) had to admit his inability at times to distinguish the style of Mira de 
Amescua from that of Lope de Vega. 

8 A clue to such an undertaking is furnished by Northup himself, who in his 
introduction and som: of his footnotes points to Tirso de Molina. 
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1. There is no longer any doubt about the Parte XX VII pub- 
lished in Barcelona in 1633*: it exists. The title-page (i.e., first 
page) of the sixth play is as follows: “LA SELVA CONFVSA./ 
COMEDIA/FAMOSA./DE LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO./Repre- 
sentola Manuel Vallejo./Hablan en ella... .” etc. At the bottom 
of the page are the first eight lines of the text. It is the same play 
as the one which Northup published from the Madrid MS, with 
certain differences which will be pointed out in the latter part of 
this study. 

In commenting upon the MS of La selva confusa Schack (Nach- 
trdge, p. 87) remarked that in the Osuna library there was ‘“‘an old 
impression, very rare,’”’ of the play with attribution to Lope de 
Vega. Was this another edition, now unknown? It seems almost 
certain that it was not. Schack himself (0p. cit., pp. 41-42) had 
already briefly described the now missing Osuna “tomo 133,” 
calling special attention to the fact that the last seven plays of 
which the volume was composed formed a single block with con- 
secutive pagination; from his description it is evident that this 
block was identical with the main section of the Parte XXVII 
“extravagante,” i.e., nos. 9 plus 3 to 8.!° The old impression of 
La selva confusa to which he later referred being beyond a doubt 
the one contained in the Osuna volume which he had described 
earlier, although it is strange that he did not so specify by means 
of a cross-reference," it can hardly have been anything else but 
another copy of the edition contained in the Parte X XVII which 


® Restori (Saggi de bibliografia teatrale spagnuola, Geneva, 1927, p. 55, note 16) 
seems inclined to entertain a doubt as to the genuineness of the title-page and pre- 
liminaries of this volume, and consequently, I infer, as to the date. I have at- 
tempted to dispel this doubt in R R, XIX, p. 256. 

10 It must be assumed that Schack’s “Seite 1 bis Seite 146” is the equivalent of 
“fols. 1-146.” I am puzzled, however, by Schack’s mention of two parts to Lanza 
por lanza de Luis Almanza. In the Barcelona copy there is nothing to indicate that 
there was a second part, nor, if such a play was ever printed, is there any room for 
it as an organic part of the volume. If it really was in the Osuna fragment in 
Schack’s time (it was not there when Menéndez y Pelayo used the volume), it 
must have been a suelia inserted after the first part, since, as I point out in footnote 
14, this part of the volume is so made as to be divisible into desglosadas. 

11 Perhaps it is not so strange, after all. The gathering of the notes which com- 
prise the Nachtrage extended over a number of years, during which time Schack was 
primarily interested in other matters (cf. ““Vorbemerkung,”’ p. III). It is probable 
that the two notes in which Lz selva confusa is mentioned were made at widely 
separated moments: hence the author’s failure to investigate the relation of the 
MS to the printed edition. 
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we now have. This latter, therefore, furnishes us the only early 
edition of which there is any record.” 

This edition, it has been seen, attributes the play, like all the 
others in the volume, to Lope de Vega, and also conveys the 
information that the play was acted by the company of Manuel 
Vallejo.“ Unfortunately, the mere existence of an edition of a 
given play with attribution to Lope, even though printed during 
his lifetime, is no proof that he was its author; nevertheless, the 
attribution in this case is deserving of some consideration, in view 
of the claim made in the dedicatoria of the entire volume that 
“Estas Doze Comedias ....se han trasladado de sus mejores 


originales.’’* 


12 Cotarelo y Mori, in Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca, Parte primera, Madrid, 1924 (reprinted from B R A E, VIII-X), states 
(B RA E, IX, p. 36, footnote 1) that there is an anonymous swelta of the play 
dated 1791; but this statement, as I have learned by correspondence with Sefior 
Cotarelo, is due to an erroneous interpretation of Northup’s notice (op. cit., p. 169) 
of a suelta of Troya abrasada. 

13 From sources readily at hand concerning Vallejo I do not find that the simple 
fact that this autor’s company acted the play aids in the solution of the problem 
of authorship; but see the discussion of the relation between the MS and the edition 
of 1633 further on in this article. 

4 Tn this connection an attempt must be made to explain the irregular structure 
of the volume and to formulate an opinion as to the reliability of the above 
mentioned statement in the anonymous dedicatoria. The table of contents printed 
on the same page as the dedicatoria is ample proof that in the Barcelona copy of the 
volume (notice that La Barrera’s list, taken from Fajardo, gives an entirely dif- 
ferent order) the plays are in the order in which it was finally decided by the 
printer, with or without the consent of the compiler (i.e., the anonymous signer of 
the dedicatoria), that the book should be issued. From a second and recent ex- 
amination of the volume, however, I am convinced that the ninth play, El Médico 
de su honra, with its folios numbered 1-20 and its signatures A,B, C, was set up by 
the printer to be the first in the collection, followed by the present nos. 3-8 (fols. 
21-146, signatures D-X). Why this play, constituting like each of nos. 3-8 a 
perfect desglosada, was transferred to its present position as no. 9, is more than I 
can explain. Its place at the beginning of the volume was taken by two others, 
Por la puente, Juana and Celos con celos se curan, both probably printed by the same 
printer as nos. 3-9, or by one with whom he had some business connection, since 
they have the same uncommon head-band as nos. 4 and 9; neither of the two chosen 
could be inserted alone for the reason that they could not be separated, since the 
second begins on the verso of the folio on whose recto the first ends. (Did these 
two plays form the begianing of a parte never finished?) The last three plays in 
the volume are sueltas (taken from an existing stock or specially printed for this 
purpose?), the first two of them having the same head-band as nos. 1, 2, 4 and 9. 
(In the original plan it may have been the intention, inspired by the need to 
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2. We have a reliable record, references for which are given 
by Northup (p.172),that a play entitled La selva confusa was acted 
privately before the court of Philip IV in Madrid on July 21, 1623, 
by the company of Juan Acacio Bernal. 





economize, to complete the volume with five such swelias. Possibly the other two 
originally selected tentatively for this purpose were La madrasta mds honrada and 
Los novios de Hornachuelos, listed by Schack as the second and third plays of the 
mysterious ‘‘tomo 133,” in which case the Osuna volume would seem to be, not a 
fragment of a once complete copy of the Parte XX VII “extravagante,” but material 
for a copy never completed.) In view, then, of the irregularities which characterize 
nos. 1, 2, 10, 11 and 12, it seems permissible to doubt whether they are part of 
the material gathered by the compiler in manuscript. But for that part of the 
volume which has consecutive signatures, i.e., nos. 9 plus 3-8 (La selva confusa 
being one of them), the statement quoted above from the dedicatoria regarding 
the source of the texts may well be true, to the best of the compiler’s knowledge; 
and it may be well to take this into consideration in connection with the question 
of ultimate authorship of El sastre del Campillo, up to now unanimously accorded 
to Belmonte, as well as of Allé dards, rayo and Julidn Romero, both hitherto con- 
sidered doubtful Lope plays. 

It may not be amiss, while we are on the subject of this Parte XX VII, to draw 
attention to the fact that Fajardo, on whose sole authority the volume was men- 
tioned by bibliographers for so long a time and with so much reserve, has been found 
to be right in vouching for this particular “extravagante,” save that his list of 
contents as reproduced by La Barrera and others does not correspond exactly with 
what we find in the perfect Barcelona copy. Since we now know that he was right 
in this case, there seems to be no longer any reason for doubting that the other 
two “partes extravagantes” for which he vouches, namely Parte XXVI and Parte 
XXVIII, also existed in his time. The existence of the Parte X XVI is attested, as 
we know, by Lope himself (cf. La Barrera, p. 682): it was probably a mere “tomo 
colecticio,” for which a title-page must have been printed more than once, since 
the copy which Fajardo recorded bore the date 1645, and hence was not the 
“edition” known to Lope. (Cf. the case of the Parle treinta de Comedias famosas 
de varios Autores, which was issued at least four times, as follows: Saragossa, 1636; 
Saragossa, 1638 [copy in the Mazarine Library, Paris]; Seville, 1638; Saragossa, 
1639; there is reason to believe that in the last three of these “editions” only the 
title-page was new [cf. Restori, op. cit., p. 56, note 20].) For the Parte XXVIII 
(1639), it looks as if some Saragossa bookseller took over a certain number of copies 
of the Parte veinte y ocho de Comedias de varios Autores, Huesca, 1634 (on the ir- 
regular structure of this volume, see Restori, op. cit., pp. 15-17; also, R R, XIX, 
pp. 254-255) and replaced most of the non-Lope plays which it contained with 
Lope sueltas, giving them a new title-page but using the same serial number. 
(Notice that on the title-page of the Huesca volume the name of Lope de Vega does 
not appear. Perhaps the success of four recent volumes, namely Doze Com. de L. 
de V.C. [y otros aut.], Guesca, 1634, and the three most recent regular partes of 
Lope’s series [XY XJ, 1635; XXII, 1635; XXIII, 1638], as well as some of the other 
regular and irregular Lope partes which preceded these, on the title-pages of all of 
which his magic name was prominent, seemed to the Saragossa bookseller a 
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There is every reason to believe that the play produced on this 
occasion was the one which we are studying, none other by the 
same title being known to exist or to have existed. The record 
furnishes no indication as to the author of the play. Calderon 
was then only twenty-three and a half years old. His latest 
biographer, Cotarelo y Mori, points out (BRAE, IX, pp. 35-38) 
that there are no grounds for assigning any of Calderon’s dramatic 
works to a period prior to this year 1623, citing as the earliest, in 
his opinion, Amor, honor y poder,” likewise acted at court on 
June 29 of the same year, and La selva confusa. The chances are 
extremely small, it seems to me, that the young and inexperienced 
Calderon wrote an entirely new play and succeeded in getting it 
acted at court only twenty-four days after the presentation of his 
version of Amor, honor y poder." 

3. La selva confusa is not included in the list of genuine plays 
which Calderon himself drew up for the Duke of Veragua,"* nor is it 
mentioned in either of the two lists of spurious plays compiled by 





sufficient reason for converting the Parte XXVIII de varios into a Parte XXVIII 
de Lope de Vega, in order to do which he was obliged to change not only the title- 
page of the volume, but also the first pages of some of the plays themselves.) The 
last existing copies of these two “partes extravagantes” may have been broken 
up shortly after Fajardo’s time, sacrificed to the demand for suelias. In conclusion, 
it may be pointed out that the two Osuna volumes 131 and 132 are of no more im- 
portance in confiection with the Parte XXVI “‘extravagante’”’ than any other col- 
lection, bound or not, containing one or more sweltas of the plays mentioned by 
Fajardo as composing this parte, so that there is no reason for listing the entire 
contents of the two Osuna volumes in a bibliography of Lope de Vega. 

48 Perhaps no name of author was even associated with the performance. Was 
the select audience at all interested in who wrote the play? 

1 In another study I propose to show that this play is probably not an original 
creation of Calderon’s. 

17 Of course it may be objected that he could have written it some time before 
the other play; but such a supposition would necessitate admitting that he wrote 
La selva confusa at a still earlier age.—Significant as showing that Calderon can 
hardly have attracted much attention at court as a playwright up to within a few 
months at least before June, 1623, are the facts on which Cotarelo (B R A E, IX, 
p. 37, continued footnote) bases the following observation: “Entre los meses de 
octubre de 1622 y febrero de 1623 se representaron, seg&n otros datos, en Palacio 
45 comedias de varios autores que entonces escribfan, como Lope, Tirso, Vélez, 
Alarcén, etc., y ninguna de ellas pertenece a CALDER6N, cosa extrajia si ya entonces 
fuese DON PEDRO algo mds que un modesto principiante.” 

8 This list is in the “prélogo” to the Obelisco funebre, etc., of Gaspar Agustin 
de Lara, Madrid, 1684 (cf. B A E, VII [Comedias....de Calderon...., I], 
pp. XiI-XL1). 
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Calderon and Vera Tassis respectively.'® Thus the play does not 
appear to have been claimed by Calderon himself, or to have 
been attributed to him in an edition or other printed document 
during his lifetime or within the first few years which followed 
his death.”° 

4. In the Peregrino of 1604, Lope de Vega laid claim to a play 
entitled El desdichado—a play not yet identified. It is to be noted, 
however, that throughout a little more than the first half of La 
selva confusa Fadrique, the leading character, is referred to no fewer 
than fourteen times as the “‘desdichado.’”' On the other hand, the 
term “selva” or its plural, as a designation for the exact spot where 
the greater part of the action takes place,” does not occur fre- 
quently until the second act is nearly ended (v. 1979), being there- 
after used ten times in the last act,* while the exact expression 
“la selva confusa”’ comes in but once (v. 2586). ‘‘El desdichado,” 


19 The first is in the “‘prélogo” to the Quarta parte, Madrid, 1672 and 1674 (cf. 
BRA E, V, p. 543); the second is in the “advertencia”’ of the Verdadera quinta 
parte, Madrid, 1682 (cf. B A E, VII, pp. xxv-xxv1). 

2° Vera Tassis, in the last mentioned list, also includes eight plays ‘‘manuscritas” 
attributed to Calderon; but there is so little chance of Vera Tassis’s having made an 
investigation among manuscripts (he does not claim to have searched for anything 
but printed plays) that the absence of La selva confusa from this list of only eight 
titles can not be taken to mean that he knew of the manuscript of this play and let 
it stand as of Calderon, all the more so as he did not announce any intention of 
printing it in one of the Partes VI to X. 

%1 Ed. Northup, vv. 503, 554, [766], [803], 994, 1017, 1122, 1177, 1186, 1300, 
1305, [1328], 1544, 1593; also, later, [ccrxxxvu]. (The bracketed figures correspond 
to lines which are not in the edition of 1633.) 

22 The term in the singular is certainly not accurately applied as a designation 
for the scene of action of this the greater part of the play. The Diccionario de autori- 
dades defines ‘‘selva’”’ as: ‘“‘Lugar lleno de Arboles, malezas, y matas, que le hacen 
naturalmente frondoso.”’ But the scene of action here is a spot where Fadrique as a 
“jardinero” is working (“labrar la tierra’) in the Duke of Mantua’s gardens 
“murados de agua y jazmines,”’ situated “entre el Rin y el Po” (cf. ed. Northup, vv. 
628-635); but the woods (“selvas”) have been cleared off to make way for a “‘po- 
blado” (cf. vv. 1367-1368). The spot, close to or part of an “aldea” (vv. 1369, 
1457, etc.), is fairly accurately described in vv. 368-375, xxxIV-xLV, 376-379, and 
there is no mention of trees or thickets here. 

% Vv. 2360, 2512, 2586, 2658, 2790, 2792, p-xv, pcrv (not in the edition of 1633), 
2933, 3025. It occurs also in v. 385 (not in the edition of 1633), but here the original 
reading in the MS was “‘aldea”’ (cf. Northup’s note, p. 228). For further discussion 
of this word “‘selva”’ in the text see footnote 54. (In v. 291, for “la selba” the edition 
of 1633 has “las selbas,” this latter being the correct use of the word in this opening 
scene.) 
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therefore, would appear to be fully as appropriate a title for the 
play as “La selva confusa.’”™ 

It is well known that Lope de Vega, more than any of the other 
dramatists, was in the habit of writing the title frequently into 
the lines of his plays. Under the title of El desdichado, the present 
play would furnish another example of the use of this detail of 
Lope technique.” 

5. Schack (op. cit. p. 87), inclining to the opinion that the play 
is Calderon’s, says that “the piece is by no means written in Lope’s 
style, as the verses at the very beginning show.’ He then quotes, 
from the manuscript," the first seven lines of the play, inviting the 
reader to agree with him on the basis of this brief sample of style! 

Now it so happens that the last two of these seven lines, as 
well as the next four in the MS, plus the sixty-five lines which 
follow after the next ten in the MS,** are not in the edition of 1633. 
It is probable that Schack read on beyond the seven lines which 
he copied, perhaps at least three pages, which would take him 
to the end of this passage; but it is also probable that at the lime 
that he jotted down this note he did not read the entire play, since 
he recalled that he had once had in his hands, and presumably 
read, the more convenient printed edition.*® The opinion which 
he so summarily expressed regarding the style of the entire play 
seems therefore to have been based on a passage all but fifteen 
lines of which are not in the edition of 1633. If he had reconsulted 


% There is just as great a probability that La selva confusa is El desdichado as 
there is, for example, that Roma abrasada is the Nerén cruel mentioned by Lope in 
the Peregrino.—Northup himself (p. 204, footnote on v. 503) seems to have had a 
suspicion that La selva confusa might be El desdichado. 

% This has been noted particularly by Stiefel (Zeitschrift, XXXVI, p. 460), 
who makes use of it very briefly among his arguments in claiming that La Espanola 
de Florenica was written by Lope. 

% Schack’s words are: “‘....das Stiick ist durchaus nicht in Lope’s Styl 
geschrieben, wie schon die Anfangsverse zeigen,”’ etc. The translation quoted above 
is Rennert’s (Bibliography, p. 241). Notice that by “durchaus”’ Schack by no means 
implied that he had formed his impression of the style from reading the play 
“throughout.”’ Notice also the significant adverb.“‘schon.” 

27 Rennert (Joc. cit.) has already corrected Northup’s impression“that Schack 
copied these seven verses from the printed edition which he had once seen. Cf. 
footnote 55 of present article. 

28 J. e., ed. Northup, vv. 6-11 and 22-v. 

2 That he did not read the manuscript through seems to be further implied by 
his remark: “‘. . . . dennoch wird es sich der Miihe lohnen, das Manuscript niher 
zu untersuchen.” 
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the latter on this occasion, he might have formulated a different 
opinion. 

I can not help wondering, also, whether in speaking of style 
Schack did not have somewhat in mind the versification of these 
opening lines—an aspect of the comedia which had received 
relatively little attention in his day. He can hardly have failed 
to be aware that Calderon frequently used this form of versifica- 
tion (silva de consonantes) at the beginning of a play,’® but he may 
have been under the impression that Lope never so employed it. 
Lope, however, on several occasions in the course of his career 
as a dramatist, did make use of it in this way.*! La selva confusa 
could therefore not be denied to Lope on the basis of the form 
of verse chosen for the opening lines. 

6. In the manuscript of the play, represented by the Northup 
edition, the following scene, written in ¢ercetos, occurs (vv. 736- 
804): 

Fabricio, Duke of Milan, is dismissing Oton, envoy of the Duke 
of Mantua sent to negotiate the marriage of Flora, his master’s 
daughter, to Filipo, son of Fabricio. Filipo enters attended by 
his two faithful but unscrupulous courtiers Carlos and Leonelo, 
all three believing that they have just caused the death of Fa- 
drique, another son—an illegitimate one—of Fabricio and favorite 
of the people. Filipo tells a lie proposed by one of his courtiers to 
the effect that Fadrique, while hunting, has been accidentally 
thrown from his horse over a cliff into the river Po and killed. 
Fabricio is stricken with grief, but finds some consolation in being 
able to announce to Filipo that he has just completed arrangements 
for the latter’s marriage to the beautiful] Flora. 

This scene is wanting in the edition of 1633, and for good 
reason. In the lines which are spoken by the few persons who 


% This is the case with such familiar plays as La vida es suetio, El mayor monstruo 
los celos (after the music), etc. 

= 1. La amistad pagada, 23 verses (prior to 1604, since it was printed in the 
Parte I); 2. Los primeros mértires del Japon, 26 verses (assigned to 1617); 3. Amar, 
servir y esperar, 70 verses (‘La fecha se halla, probablemente, entre 1618-1623.” — 
Rennert-Castro); 4. La vida de San Pedro Nolasco, 57 verses (1629); 5. La 
carbonera, 80 verses (‘‘Es comedia de la vejez de Lope.” —Rennert-Castro). Of 
these, Schack does not mention nos. 2, 3 and 4 in his Geschichte; he had examined 
no. 1 closely enough to find out what its subject matter is (op. cit., II, p. 265); and 
he seems to have read no. 5 carefully, since he analyzed it (II, pp. 311-313), but 
could well have forgotten all about its versification long before writing his note 
on La sedea confusa for the Nachirdge. 
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take part in it, there is not a single fact of which we are not duly 
apprised in the lines which immediately precede or follow it.* 
Fabricio does not appear again in the action, although we should 
expect him to be on hand at least in the final recognition scene 
when his son Fadrique, whose voluntary leap into the river Po 
had not resulted in his death, is finally identified in the person 
of the gardener employed on the grounds of the Duke of Mantua’s 
temporary retreat. 

It is inconceivable that Fabricio was included in the original 
conception of the action as a character destined to appear only 
in ‘his one short scene, or that the scene itself, entirely super- 
fluous, even entered into the author’s draft of the plot. Therefore 
this scene has been introduced here by someone other than the 
author of the play, and hence the Madrid MS, of which it forms an 
integral part,** is not the author’s original. Consequently, the MS 
is of no value in connection with the problem of authorship. 


From a consideration of these six aspects of the question of 
authorship the only conclusions that can be drawn are: on the 
one hand, there is no proof that Calderon is the author of La selva 
confusa; on the other hand, there is no valid reason for rejecting 
the attribution to Lope de Vega. 

In the discussion thus far I have purposely passed over one 
important question, namely that of the authenticity of the Madrid 
MS of La selva confusa, with a signature purporting to be Calder- 
on’s at the end. 

Schack, for one (Nachtrdége, pp. 86-87), doubted the genuineness 
of the signature, stating in justification of his impression that he 
had compared it with some undoubtedly genuine ones: his judgment 
in this matter would therefore seem to be entitled to more con- 
sideration than his apparently hastily formed opinion on the 
question of authorship of the play. 

The fact is, however, that it would be difficult not to accept 
rather the better substantiated authority of Paz y Melia, Northup 
and Cotarelo to the effect that the MS is a genuine autograph. 


%2 Fadrique leaps from a cliff (“pefia”’) before our very eyes (vv. 314-317), 
having already informed us that below flows the river Po (vv. 298-301). The lie 
is invented by Carlos in vv. 325-332. The marriage arrangements are first told to 
us by Flora (vv. 428-439) and are again mentioned later on in a conversation be- 
tween Filipo and Carlos (vv 805-806, 829-840). 

33 It begins well down the page on fol. 13 r. and ends about the middle of fol. 14. 
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Paz y Melia (Catélogo, etc.), who reports Calderon’s handwriting 
in nearly a score of MSS of dramatic pieces in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, categorically affirms that the MS of La selva confusa is 
a signed autograph of Calderon’s. Northup (p. 172) states that he 
carefully compared the signature with others “of undoubted 
genuineness,” finding, as did “Paz y Melia and the other experts 
of the Biblioteca Nacional,” that it was identical with them. 
Cotarelo (BRAE, IX, p. 36, footnote 1) goes a little further, in- 
forming us that the MS is in the handwriting which Calderon had 
learned at Morante’s school and which he used in the early part 
of his career. Autograph, then, it probably is. 

But what are the characteristics of this MS which have been 
noted? Northup says that it “either is a first draft or an early 
copy,” adding immediately after that ‘Calderon would have called 
it a borrador.”” Between the second alternative in the first state- 
ment and the added observation there is inconsistency, for if it 
is a copy it is not a borrador, and vice versa. Cotarelo opines that 
it is a “copia de primitivo borrador,” giving as his reason for this 
opinion the fact that it has few corrections. Both Northup and 
Cotarelo remark that it has no censuras, whence it may be deduced 
that it did not follow the normal course of an author’s MS, namely 
of being submitted to the proper authorities before the play could 
be acted in public. But it did get into the hands of an autor, who 
proceeded as usual to make excisions amounting in this case to 
one sixth of the text of the play.* 

To all appearances, therefore, the MS is a copy of something, 
though not necessarily of a “primitivo borrador,”* and a copy 


* Cotarelo calls attention also to the absence of the words “Jhs. Maria Joseph” 
usually found in Calderon autographs. Did these three holy names constitute a 
sort of pidus invocation used by the poet only when he sought inspiration for 
composing, their absence from the present MS thus indicating that he sat down 
merely to copy?—Northup further remarks that there is no reparto; but this was a 
matter for the autor to attend to. 

% A sufficient reason for believing that the MS is not a borrador is the one ad- 
vanced by Cotarelo himself, as noted above, while on the other hand evidence that 
it is the product, in part at least, of the purely mechanical process of transferring a 
text from one MS to another is furnished by some of Northup’s notes at the end of 
the first act. For example: 1. After v. 547 the scribe (as we shall call him for tke 
present) wrote vv. 538-539 for the second time, then crossed them out on again 
finding his place in his original. 2. The first part of v. 616 is spoken by one char- 
acter and the second by another. Having read these two halves as a single verse, 
the scribe first wrote them all on one line, but immediately after, presumably upon 
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executed for a special purpose. Thus it appears for a second time 
that the MS is not an author’s original, and the problem of the 
authorship of the play is still unsolved. 

Indeed, a positive solution of the problem does not seem possible 
along these lines alone. But the way has been cleared for the 
formulation of a theory, and a very simple hypothesis may be 
offered: 

La selva confusa, under the title of El desdichado, was written 
by Lope de Vega sometime prior to 1604, the year of publication 
of the first Peregrino. By 1623 the play had not got into print 
but was still preserved in one or more manuscripts, the property 
probably of a theatrical company, or perhaps of several such 
companies. In the early summer of that year the aspiring young 
dramatist Calderon was called upon, or perhaps volunteered, to 
provide a play for one of the private performances at the court 
of Philip IV. From one of the autores who had been appointed by 
the King to give such performances, Calderon obtained a MS of 
a play which was now perhaps almost entirely forgotten, namely 
El desdichado, and proceeded to copy it, changing the title, insert- 
ing certain lines of his own, and making other alterations perhaps 
in an effort to cover up his — theft. The new MS was turned 
over to the autor Juan Acacio Bernal, who may or may not have 
made the excisions and numerous single word, phrase or line 
changes necessitated thereby, but who in any case acted the new 
version at court on July 23, 1623, for which purpose no censuras 
would presumably be needed. Either in connection with the study 
of the play by Acacio’s company for this performance or at a 
subsequent date, some of the additions and alterations made by 
Calderon (not all of them, as already noted in part) were intro- 





looking back at his original, he struck out the second half and wrote it on a new line. 
If he had been composing, he would have stopped naturally after the first half 
and passed to the next line immediately to write the name of the new speaker. 
3. In copying v. 970 (with its verb ‘“‘bais’’) which he had probably first read in con- 
junction with the preceding verse, his eye at this moment caught the “pues no bais”’ 
six lines below, but he got no further than “pues” when he perceived his error. 
4. In v. 1082 he made the same mechanical error as in v. 616.—The only evidence 
of groping during the process of composition is his writing and rewriting of v. 62 
(not in ed. of 1633), vv. 790-795 (in the inserted scene), and v. 2659 (which he seems 
to have wanted to change, although he finally came back to his original, for the 
corresponding line of which the ed. of 1633 has ‘“‘muestran”’ in place of ‘‘mostrar’’). 
The numerous substitutions of one reading for another are an entirely different 
matter, as will be seen later. 
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duced into the other MS or MSS, one of which, still bearing the 
name of Lope de Vega, became in time the direct or indirect source 
of the edition included in the Parte X XVII, Barcelona, 1633. 

This theory reconciles at once all the elements of the problem 
which have been set forth here. It will therefore be adopted as a 
basis of procedure in the comparative study of the two versions 
which is the subject of the remainder of this article. One part of 
the theory, at least, namely my claim that the major portion of 
the play as preserved in the existing MS was merely copied by 
Calderon from another MS, will be confirmed, I believe, in the 
course of the study which follows. 

For the sake of brevity the following symbols will be used here- 
after in this study: M=the Madrid MS as it stood before the 
excisions and “‘corrections’’ were made in it; P=the edition in- 
cluded in the above mentioned Parte XXVII; N=the complete 
Northup edition. 

It would have been desirable to insert here, for reference, a 
complete table of the variant readings furnished by P, but space 
forbids. 

Certain differences between the two versions have already been 
pointed out in a more or less incidental way. It now becomes 
necessary to state the full extent of the differences in length and 
content in detail. 

In WN (and likewise in M, barring error in N) there are 3630 
spoken lines; of these, 604 are marked in M for excision, and for 
this reason have been printed in WN in italics and with an indepen- 
dent series of verse numbers in Roman numerals. Of the total in 
N just mentioned, 759 are wanting in P, including one superfluous 
line (2023)*7 and three cases of a single line needed nevertheless 
for the versification.** To this figure must be added a further 


% Besides, I am working with notes taken in Barcelona in the summer of 1927 
with N and P before me, and at the present time I could not feel sure that my 
table of variants would be complete. 

37 Rather than a superfluous line this is perhaps the first verse of a pair which 
was complete in the original, this first verse having been accidentally omitted by 
Calderon, as well as by the prirtter of P. 

38 Following is a complete table of lines and passages missing from P, by blocks 
as they occur in NV: 6-11, 22-81, I-v, X-xvI, XVITI-xxv, XXVI-xxIx, 189-190, 
262-265, 332, xxx-xxxmI, 360-363, 372-375, xxxIv-xLv, 376-379, 384-387, 
XLVI-XLIx, 388-395, 398, L-L1, LIv-Lx1, 596-603, 696-703, 712-715, 736-804, 
869-880, LXVII-LXXVIII, LXXIX-LXXXVIII, LXxx1x-xcu, 1100-1103, xcm-xcv1, 
1104-1107, xcvm-c, 1116-1119, ci—cviI, CIx-CxvIII, CXIX-CXXVIII, CXxIx- 
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decrease for P of 8 lines as a result of the rewriting by Calderon 
of one passage (vv. 440-463; i.e., 24 lines in M for 16in P). On 
the other hand, there are three short passages amounting to 16 
lines in P which are not in N,** as well as 1 line (after v.1068) 
needed for a décima but omitted either by Calderon or by 
Northup.*® Subtracting and adding, we find that there are 2880 
lines in P as against the 3630 of N. 

To state the difference in length between the two versions from 
the point of view of the marking of M for excisions, of the 604 
lines so marked in M 489 are wanting in P and 115 are printed in 
P; and conversely, of the 759 lines of N which are wanting in P 
489 correspond to passages which are marked in M for excision 
and 270 to passages or single lines not so marked. 

The importance of these differences lies in their bearing upon 
the question of the relation between M and P from the point of 
view of whether or not one is the source of the other. 

From the fact that 115 lines in 17 distinct passages marked in 
M for excision are nevertheless printed in P;*! that 270 lines in 
33 distinct passages and single lines not so marked in M are 
wanting in P; that corresponding to a passage of 24 lines in M 
there is an almost entirely different passage of 16 lines in P; and 
that, finally, there are 16 lines in 3 distinct passages in P cor- 
responding to which there is nothing in M, it is evident that M, 
at least in its present state,“ can not be the original from which 





CXXXVIII, CXXXIX-CXLviI, 1285, 1322-1329, cxLix-cLi, CLxI-cLxvim, 1342- 1345, 
1394-1401, 1430-1433, cLxxvm-cxcl, cxcmi-cxcvi, cxcvmi-ccl, 1634-1641, 
1646-1649, ccx-CCXXI, CCXXII-CCXXV, CCXXVI-CCXXIX, CCXXX-CCLIII, CCLIV- 
CCLIX, CCLX-CCLXIII, CCLXIV-CCLXVII, CCLXVIII-CCLXXVII, CCLXXVIII-CCLXXXI, 
CCLXXXII-CCLXXXIX, CCXC-CCxCII, ccxcvi-ccxcvm, 1936-1939, 1946-1947, 
CCXCVIII-CcxcIx, ccc-cccv, 2023, CCCxI-CCCXIV, CCCXV-CCCXVIII, CCCXIx- 
CCCXXXIV, CCCXXXV-—CCCXLIII, CCCXLIV-CCCLI, CDII-CDV, CDXIV-CDxxx, 2503- 
2506, CDXXXI-CDXxXxIV, 2595-2598, CDXXXV-CDLII, CDLIII-CDLVIII, CDLIX-CDLXIV, 
CDLXXI-CDLXXVI, CDLXXVII-CDXCIV, CDXCV-DXVIII, DXIX—DXXIV, DXXV-DXXXVI, 
DXLV-DLXII, DLXviI—Dctv, 2908-2911, 2975-2977. 

% Two lines at the beginning, four after v. 992, and ten after v. 1091. 

“0 This line is: “de hablar, y de discurrir.” 

“ This count of 17 distinct passages can not be checked up from the table in 
footnote 38 above for the reason that between vv. CcLI and cp11 there are five, and 
between cpv and cpxrv there are two, separate passages. 

“So far as I am aware, there are no traces of another series of markings for 
excisions, nor of the erasure of the above mentioned new lines furnished by P, in 
accordance with all of which P could be a reproduction of M. 
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P was printed, for the reason that no printer would be capable 
of “editing” the text in this way, particularly in the matter of 
the lines furnished only by his edition.“ 

But these same facts can not serve as a means of determining 
whether or not the reverse situation exists, namely that M derives 
directly from P; for it is obvious that a poet copying from a printed 
edition could omit passages and add others of his own composition 
ad libitum, and even supply missing verses. This alternate possi- 
bility must therefore be examined with the aid of arguments of 
another character. 

A close study of the complete text of N, with the aid of Northup’s 
notes appended at the end of the act, together with the variants 
of P, reveals the perfect continuity, from the double point of 
view of versification and thought elaboration, of a certain section 
of the text of the first act in the MS before any alterations were 
made in it—continuity which is flagrantly broken many times 
in P. The following examples will illustrate this point: 


1. Vv. 118+145, xxvi-xxix, 146-153: The verses marked for omission 
in M are wanting in P. Nevertheless, after the digression in which Filipo 
speaks of the rivalry between him and Fadrique for Jacinta’s favors 
(vv. 139~145), vv. xxvI-xxIx are essential as summing up the motives 
for Filipo’s confession and accusation expressed in vv. 146-153. For v. 146 
in N, P has: “De todo aquesto a nacido....:” the change to “De 
aqueste aplauso a nacido....” (notice “aplauso”) was made precisely 
because, after vv. xxviI-~xxrx had been suppressed, it was necessary to 
insert a word which would direct the hearer’s attention back to what had 
been said before the digression on Jacinta. 

2. Vv. 186-193: In P vv. 189-190 are wanting, the “‘ser bien quisto”’ 
of v. 191 remaining without grammatical construction. In N the text 
appears correct, and yet, so far as may be judged from the absence of 
any note by Northup, there has been no patching or correcting in the MS. 

3. Vv. 336, xxx-xxximl, 337-339: Of these eight lines vv. xxx-XXXIII 
are wanting also in P. By restoring the original MS reading of v. 337 
as per Northup’s note, we find that these eight lines form two perfect 
quatrains. They were copied intact by Calderon. 

4. Vv. 368-375: The second half of this double quatrain, and also the 
four quatrains which follow it, are wanting in P, v. 371 being changed to 
“es de los cielos traslado,” which allows the full stop in view of the ex- 
cision. Calderon made no change. 


43 If this had been the case, what chance is there that the MS, after a trip to 
Barcelona, would have survived?—Notice that, in consequence of the conclusion 
just stated, the theory which is being followed here is still safe. 
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5. Vv. 383-387, xLvI~xLIx, 388-396: All but the first line and last line 
of this passage is wanting in P (v. 396 thus following v. 383 immediately), 
the result being that the plural “efetos son” in v. 396 is inexplicable. It 
is grammatically correct after vv. 392-395 as in the MS. 

6. Vv. 424-427, tiv-tvim: In P vv. Liv-tvi are likewise wanting. 
Northup’s note shows that in the MS the original reading of v. 426 was: 
“a aqueste el estado viene,” and that v. 427 (a flagrant ripio) has been 
substituted for v. t1v. In other words, in the space occupied by the nine 
verses in question the MS originally had two redondillas perfect in form 
and sense, while in P, as in the “corrected’”’ MS, the last five of these nine 
verses have been cut out and Flora’s statement, except for the ripio 
which replaces v. Liv as v. 427, has been brought to a close at the end of 
the third line of the first redondilla, but 4 contresens, since Flora’s argu- 
ment, as the context shows, is to the effect that the Duchy of Milan is 
due to fall to Fadrique, not ‘‘al otro.” 

7. Vv. L1x-Lxu1, 428-431: The first of these two redondillas is wanting 
also in P; but the two must have been composed at the same time, since 
they are syntactically united, as Calderon recognized, copying them 
both.“ 


It is unthinkable, especially in view of the evidence in M of 
mere mechanical copying (as I have noted above in footnote 35) 
that the frequent breaks in continuity of composition which we 
find in P would or even could have been so perfectly repaired in the 
process of transcription of a printed text to a MS that no traces 
of the original defects in any of these cases would remain. Hence | 
M does not derive directly from P.® 

Between M and P, therefore, no direct relation exists from the 
point of view of source of, the texts. At the same time there is 
bound to be an indirect relation, though one which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to fix: data are lacking for the establishing ,, 
of the line of filiation of each of the two texts from the original 
MS of the play, the number of immediate MSS in either of the 
two cases being indeterminable. Nevertheless, there is a strong 


“ It could be easily shown, from a study of the context in each case, that the 
following passages wanting in P are likewise essential to the full elaboration of the 
thought: 596-603; 712-715. But cases of exactly the opposite of this phenomenon i 
will be noted in connection with remarks on Calderon’s version of the second act. 

4 And again the theory, insofar as the source of M is concerned, is safe. 

Furthermore, M does not derive indirectly from P, for the same reason that 
the former does not derive directly from the latter. On the other hand, I see no 
basis for denying that P could have derived indirectly from M, nor is it necessary 
to do so, since even if it could be proved that such is the case, the essential part of 
the theory which I have adopted would not be injured. 
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probability that, independently of the question of whether or not 
either text derives directly from Lope’s original, the relation 
between M and P is next to direct, i.e., they have a common 
direct source. This could have come about in the following manner: 
The autor Manuel Vallejo had (i.e., he probably owned) a MS 
of the play, as is proven by the formula: ‘‘Representola Manuel 
Vallejo” printed below the title in P. This MS must have borne 
the name of Lope de Vega as author, since the play is attributed 
to him in P. There seems to be.no reason why Vallejo could not 
have been in possession of his MS as early as 1622, since he was 
already head of a company in that year (cf. Rennert, The Spanish 
Stage, p. 616). In 1623 he was in Madrid, being then an “autor 
de comedias de los nombrados por S. M.” (Rennert, Joc. cit.). 
Hence it may well have been he who supplied the MS from which 
Calderon made his version of the play.‘’ If this was the case, 
Vallejo in due time must have got back his own MS, not a new one 
in its place, since such a one would presumably not have Lope de 
Vega’s name on it. He probably kept the play in his repertoire 
for some time, until finally, not later than 1632, in which year he 
still had a company (Rennert, op. cit., p. 617), he disposed of the 
MS by sale directly or indirectly to the compiler of the Parte 
XXVII “‘extravagante,” the aprobacién of which is dated Jan. 4, 
1633.48 In the meantime, however, the MS had undergone mod- 
ifications of two sorts: it had received some of Calderon’s additions 
to the text (possibly before the latter had returned it to Vallejo), 
and it had been marked anew for excisions, presumably in con- 
nection with performances of the play other than the particular 
of which we have a record, but in any case independently, to a 
certain extent, of the marking of this sort now found in M.*° 


47 From what has already been noted concerning the continuity of composition 
which is manifest in Calderon’s transcript or version, it would seem as if such a MS 
of Vallejo’s must have been something better than an actor’s copy. It may have 


been Lope’s original. 
48 Incidentally, has it ever been discovered whether or not the printing of the 
formula: “Representola ....’’ along with the title in a given edition (practice 


generally discontinued within a few years after the date of this volume) was a 
condition imposed upon the printer by the autor from whom the MS of the play 
was purchased? 

49 There is of course no proof for all this. The MS from which P was printed 
could have been, on the contrary, another copy, direct or indirect, of Lope’s original, 
but one to which, in any case, the above mentioned additions by Calderon had been 
transferred. 
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To return now to the question of differences between the two 
texts or versions, a collation of N with P reveals that, aside from 
the differences due on the one hand to Calderonian additions and 
on the other to aufor’s excisions, there are some five hundred 
variant readings involving a single word, a phrase or a whole 
verse, and even sometimes two verses. No one explanation will 
account for all these. Some of them are the direct consequence 
of Calderon’s additions and alterations in M—changes which 
probably never got beyond this MS. A large number of them can 
be attributed to the auéor, who in making excisions in his own 
MS or MSS was frequently obliged to change something in the 
lines which immediately preceded or followed passages which he 
chose to cut out. A few may be the result of errors in copying 
on the part of Calderon, or even of conscious or unconscious 
emendation of the original which he used. Not a few, finally, 
may be set down as errors on the part of the printer of P. 

A collation of M (i.e., the MS before alterations) with P, made 
with the aid of Northup’s notes appended to each act in his edition, 
reveals another set of variant readings which call for special 
attention. In some seventy odd cases the original reading of the 
MS has been “corrected” by the crossing out of one or more words 
or whole verses and the writing in of new ones between the lines, 
and in nearly all of these cases the resultant readings are the same, 
or nearly the same, as in P. A few of these “corrections,” but 
certainly not many of them, were undoubtedly made by Calderon 
himself as he rectified his purely mechanical errors of copying; 
and here, naturally, the resultant readings offer no difficulty.®° 
The majority of them, however, either are no improvement what- 
soever over the original reading, or are frankly unsatisfactory: not 
infrequently they make the verse incorrect, produce nonsense or 
constitute visible ripios, as the following examples will show: 


1. Vv. 92-93: For these two verses Calderon wrote: “Pues as de morir 
escucha / para que tu muerte sepas.” For the second of these two verses 
P has: “para que la causa sepas.” It is immaterial whether this latter 
verse as Calderon wrote it is an exact copy of his original, or whether on 
the contrary it contains an emendation adopted by him for a certain 
effect gained by repeating “morir’” (v. 92) in its noun form “muerte” in 
the following verse. The “corrector,” either not liking this repetition 


5° Such appear to be, for example, the corrections noted by Northup in vv. 385 
(change made in consequence of new title), 659, 694, 1480, 2321 (“‘nadie’”’ made the 
verse incorrect), etc. 
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or guided by the reading of another MS, whici he perhaps misread, gave 
us the foolish ripio: “para que la cosa sepas.” 

2. V. 380: Calderon wrote “causan” and the verse was metrically 
correct. Moreover, if a full stop is placed after v. 379, this plural is re- 
quired, having as its subject understood the various nouns used as sub- 
jects of the main verbs in the six redondillas which precede this verse. 
(Or perhaps the subject of this verb is in v. 376, the original from which 
Calderon copied having had, as indeed “‘sus bracos” in v. 378 seems to 
require, ‘‘Aquestas vocas” for ““Aquesta voca.’””) The “corrector,” after 
the third, fourth and fifth of the six redondillas which precede had been 
cut out, found a singular noun, “‘Aquesta voca,”’ left for subject and 
consequently changed “‘causan” to “causa,” the result being an incorrect 
verse. (In P, in which the last five of the six redondillas are wanting, the 
verb is also ‘“‘causa,” but “di” has been prefixed to the verse making 
it metrically correct.) 

3. Vv 470-471: Calderon, presumably copying his original correctly, 
had written: “Qué lugar es el que admiro? / Aun lo toco y no lo creo.” 
I fail to find any meaning in the second of these two verses in the form 
in which they have been “corrected” in the MS, although they are also 
so printed in P, with the exception that the latter has “con” for “en’’ in 
v. 471. 

4. Vv. 660-663: This grammatically impossible redondilla is the same 
in P, save that the latter has “‘ya”’ for “la” (v. 660) and “imaginado” for 
“dibujado” (v. 663). (This latter, in fact, may be a felicitous emendation 
by Calderon, since ‘“‘ymaginado”’ occurs as a rhyme word in the preceding 
redondilla.) But for the third verse of this redondilla Calderon had 
written: ‘que era la que yo tenia,” and thus this verse at least was correct 
as he left it. (I suspect that he copied or wrote the redondilla as follows: 
“Ya su presencia mudada / mill veces me parecia / que era la que yo 
tenia / en la ydea dibujada.’’) 

5. V. 680: For this verse P has: ‘‘Resolviendo el modo en todo.... ,” 
which is a very satisfactory reading. (For “resolver” in a similar sense 
see Lope de Vega, Los embustes de Celauro, ed. Hartzenbusch, Act III, 
Sc. 5, v. 4; also, Matos Fragoso, El Ingrato agradecido, ed. Heaton, v. 259, 
but ignore the last six words of the note.) If this was the reading of the 
original, Calderon either failed to decipher (understand?) it or chose 
to emend, writing: “‘por saber el modo en todo..... ” The “corrector,” 
in turn, changed the first two words of Calderon’s line to something 
vaguely resembling the “‘resolviendo” of P, giving us: “‘y esto viendo el 
modo en todo... . ,” which, to say the least, is difficult to interpret. 

6. V. 1042: For this verse, which is the same in P as in the “corrected” 
MS, Calderon had written or copied: “todo a tu bista est4 atento.” 
This was the logical complement of “a berte.... biene” in vv. 1035- 
1036. The present inconsequent reading, with “voz’’ for “bista,” is due 
to the “corrector.” 
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7. V. 2522: Calderon had written: ‘‘no como ella dice hermana. .... ” 


and made no stop here, as the “de Fadrique” of the next line shows 
(v. cpxxx1). The “corrector,” after the suppression of the next redondilla 
had been decided upon, needed a full stop here and gave us the incorrect 
verse: ‘aunque la llame hermana.’’™ 


It is difficult to agree with Northup (p. 181) that these ‘“cor- 
rections’’ were made by Calderon himself. They can hardly be 
anything but the result of a purely practical piece of work which 
was little less than a necessity for the autor (Acacio or Vallejo or 
another) as he prepared to act the play, namely that of making 
the new MS conform more or less with another MS, or other MSS 
(of El desdichado), which were presumably available to him and 
which the members of his company had to have in order to learn 
their lines. The very MS from which Calderon had copied the 
greater part of the play may have been, if not the only other one, 
at least among the other ones which were used for this purpose. 
It is reasonable to suppose that some of the changes were made 
in the old MS or MSS, the latter being thus made to conform in 
part with the new one fresh from Calderon’s hands, while others, 
and perhaps in the majority of cases, were made in the new MS 
in conformity with the older text. Be that as it may, there is little 
chance that the task of making the various MSS conform with one 
another was done consistently—a fact which would account in part 
for the large number of variants which still persist in P. If during 
this process some of Calderon’s own lines were transferred to the 
other MS or MSS, they can hardly have been more than a few 
short passages such as could be written in margins,” with the 
exception of the last 140 lines of the play, which will receive 
attention presently. A large part of Calderon’s contributions, 
in fact, seems to have gone by the board, though perhaps not until 
after the performance of July 21, 1623, not only as a result of the 
alterations just discussed, but also as a consequence of the ex- 


51 The point could be further illustrated by a study of vv. 111, 166, 205 (“yno- 
cencia” [=“‘stupidity:” cf. v. 1483] makes nonsense here. while “obediencia,” 
although used as an assonant only four lines back, is plainly correct; but did 
Calderon himself make the change?), 337, 426-427, 560 (?), 1380, etc. 

52 Hence the absence from P of such long passages as vv. 22-v, as well as the new 
scene in the first act, etc. The last 140 lines could be written on blank pages at the 
end of the other MS or MSS, or on new pages attached to them. This concluding 
passage, in fact, may be the only lines that ever got into another copy of the play: 
I would not venture to affirm that anything else in P, for example, is Calderon’s. 
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cisions. It is hardly possible that, apart from a few genuine 
corrections as already noted, Calderon had anything to do with 
the altering of his MS, so disastrous to his text, unless he did it, 
so to speak, under duress. 


With the preceding comparative study of the two versions of 
the play as a background, it should be possible now to point out 
Calderon’s probable share in the redaction of the existing MS. 

1. It was probably Calderon who gave the new title to the 
play. The new title may not have been his own invention: it has 
something of the air of a stereotyped expression, or is perhaps the 
popular name given to some spot familiar to the audience for 
whom the play was written.* If one or the other of these con- 
jectures be correct, then Calderon, during a first reading of his 
original, took over the title from a passage in which the exasperated 
Duke exclaims (vv. 2583-2586, but with the variants of P): 


Ya tii sabes que después 
que lleg6, por maravilla, 
un pescador a esta orilla, 
la selva confusa es. 


The words were eminently fitted to be the title of a comedia. 
The few cases of the use of the word “selva” in the text are prob- 
ably nearly all due to alterations or additions made by Calderon 
in conformity with the new title. He does not seem to have felt 


53 If such a spot away from Madrid can be located, the dating of Lope’s play 
will probably be a simple matter. 

54 “Confusa” expresses the very essence of a good enredo: in La Barrera’s 
general list of titles and sub-titles there are 16 with ‘‘confuso’ or “confusién.” 
—It has already been pointed out (footrote 23) that in v. 385 “‘selba’” has been 
substituted for “aldea” (probably by Calderon, as an afterthought): the same 
substitution may have been made, but during the copying, in v. 2360. (For ob- 
vious reasons, this could not be done, without a rewriting of the passages, in vv. 
1369 and 1457.) In vv. 2658 and 2790 “‘selba” can hardly have been the reading 
of the original, since the context shows that the confusion which is bothering the 
Duke is in the dramatic situation, not in the scene of action. The occurrence of 
the word in the plural offers no serious difficulty, since we know, in fact, from vv. 
1364-1369 that a portion of forest land has been cleared away and converted into a 
retreat for the Duke and his daughter, so that “selvas” could apply to the sur- 
rounding region. (And notice that the original MS reading of v. 1367 was: “a 
este campo ....” for “a este efeto...., ” but it is difficult to reconcile the first 
reading grammatically with the rest of the sentence.) Still and all, the reading 
“selbas”’ is not always satisfactory. In v. 1979 the causal “que” makes nonsense: 
I suspect that the original had something like “‘a esta ribera, y sabiendo....” 
(cf. v. 1639). In P v. 2513 has “yerbas” for “salbas” (?): evidently the entire 
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the necessity of obliterating the old title from the spoken lines: 
on the contrary, he used it twice in his new scene (vv. 766, 803), 
and it occurs also in v. CCLXxxvII, in a passage which seems to 
be his. 

2. Calderon omitted the first two lines of the play as he found 
it, so far as can be judged from P which has preserved them,® and 
lengthened the third verse. The opening speech by Filipo in P 
is as follows: 

Retirese la gente 
a la florida margen dessa fuente; 
y passemos la siesta 
en el eterno abril de la floresta. 


It is difficult to see why Calderon should suppress such an im- 
portant detail as the command given to the servants to withdraw. 
Can it be that he hoped by this change of incipit to conceal from 
filers and cataloguers, at least, the fact that his play was not a 
new one? 

3. Calderon probably inserted vv. 6-11, wanting in P, his verb 
in v. 11 permitting the suppression of the verbs ‘“‘puedes sentarte”’ 
at the beginning of v. 12 in his original. He surely added vv. 22-81 
plus I, which constitute a development of the brief conventional 
remarks on the virtues of the chase in vv. 14-21 and make neces- 
sary the transitional lines II-V.% These additions retard the 
action needlessly, and the digression is quite unnatural at this 
moment when Filipo and his two courtiers have succeeded in 
luring Fadrique to a secluded spot, bent upon murdering him. 

4. Calderon recast the scene in which Fadrique, after hurling 
himself into the Po, reaches the opposite bank at the spot where 
the Duke of Mantua and his daughter Flora have established a 
temporary retreat (vv. 440 ff.). In P, Fadrique, divested of his 





passage, with its “selbas”’ in v. 2512, is not as it was in the original. In v. 2792, 
where a lady masquerading as a “‘villana” is being upbraided, “aquesta aldea” 
would seem better than “aquestas selbas.”” V. pLxv belongs to a quatrain which 
appears to have been added by Calderon, for if this is connected with the pre- 
ceding quatrain, we have a mixed figure (bird, Daphne); but even if the mixed 
figure is a slip by Lope, we should expect some such word as “‘matas” rather than 
“selbas” in connection with the legend of Daphne. Vv. 2933 and 3025 will be dis- 
posed of later. 

5 Hence a proof that Schack copied the opening lines from the MS, not from P. 

% Evidence that this passage has been inserted lies in the fact that Filipo’s 
terminating remark: “Es en. efeto ymagen de la guerra,” is not followed by a 
development of the parallel to which he points in these words. 
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fine clothes (cf. vv. 275-281, 910), is heard and perceived off stage 
by Flora and Celia as he struggles to reach shore. The two girls 
recount for us the progress of Fadrique’s battle for life. At last 
Fadrique drags himself up on shore and falls at Flora’s feet with 
an ‘“‘Ay de mi!’ before losing consciousness. He soon recovers 
his senses and, of course, is smitten by Flora, with whom he 
engages in conversation, inventing a long tale in reply to her 
inquiry as to who he is and thereby concealing his identity. Celia 
apparently remains near at hand, but no other person is present. 

In Calderon’s version Fadrique’s struggling in the water is 
witnessed from off stage by the Duke and Octavio. The Duke is 
heard calling to some fishermen to go to the rescue of the drowning 
man. Immediately after the Duke appears, followed presently by 
Octavio, then by two fishermen who bring in Fadrique, un- 
conscious, and lay him on the ground before the Duke. Flora 
does not approach until due precautions have been taken.5? On 
coming back to life Fadrique tells his story to the Duke, who 
replies with the lines assigned in P to Flora.®* 

In recasting this scene Calderon rejected the sixteen lines (after 
v. 439) spoken by Flora and Celia as they watch Fadrique 
swimming painfully toward shore. These lines are as follows in 
P (modern punctuation added): 


Fadrique. iAy de mf! 

Flora. iInfelice suerte! 
Allf un hombre agonisando (sic), 
con el agua peleando, 
est4 beviendo su muerte. 

Y quando a hablar se provoca, 
a penas el labio mueve 
quando por viento agua beve, 
que es mordaca de su boca. 

Celia. Ya de una ola arrojado 
en la arena ha parecido, 
de la espuma produzido, 
en las ondas engendrado. 

Flora. Y ya nadando en el suelo 
parece que buelve en sf. 


57 Cf. “Cubrilde. (Ponenle una capa.)’” in v. 462, which is not in P, of course. 
Thus prudery in the young Calderon appears to have dictated the rewriting of this 
scene! Or did the exigences of a court representation have something to do with it? 

58 But these lines were later reassigned to Flora in M. 
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Celia. iQué gran lastima! 

Sale [Fadrique] mojado. 
Fadrique. iAy de mi! 
Flora. iQué pena! 
Fadrique. iValgame el cielo! 


In place of this passage Calderon substituted twenty-four lines 
(440-463) mostly of his own composition. He also moved up 
four lines (480-483), with necessary alterations, from their original 
position after v. 499 to that which they now occupy in N, appar- 
ently in order that Fadrique might tell his story to the Duke 
rather than to Flora. The passage affected, when restored with 
the aid of P and of Northup’s notes, must have been approxi- 
mately as follows in the original (Northup’s verse numbers used): 


Fadrique. eDénde estoy? 
Qué tierra es ésta que veo, 
o qué cielo es el que miro? 
2Qué lugar es el que admiro? 470 
Aun lo toco y no lo creo. 
eSoys al que e de agradecer 
la piedad de aberme dado 
la vida? ¢A quien me ha sacado 
aqui? 
Flora. Y [a] quien dessea ver 475 
quién eres y qué ynportuna 
suerte ynfeliz te ha traydo 
al teatro donde as sido 


tragedia de la fortuna 479 

e parto del Po. (480) 

Fadrique. Diré (484) 
mi ynfeliz suceso quando 485 


sepa a quien estoy hablando, 
porque mientras no lo sé, 
a decirlo no me atrebo, 
sefiora, porque no es bien 
que hable sin saber a quién 490 
y el deseo que le debo. 
Flora. Duquesa de Mantua soy. 
No te lebantes, responde. 
Fadrique. Bien dices, que no ay adonde 
mientras que a tus pies estoy; 495 
mas déjamelos vesar. 
Flora. No as de levantarte: di 
tu nombre y tu patria.®*, 


* For “y tu patria” the “corrected” M:s has “sentado” (!). 
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Fadrique. Aqui 
quién soy me ynporta callar. ap. 499 
Salen el Duque, y Otavio. 
Otavio. Flora quedava con él. 
Duque. iGran ventura fue que a nado 
saliessei®° 
Flora. Pues as llegado, 
oye su suerte cruel. 483 
Fadrique. Milan, sefiora, es mi patria,.... 500 


In altering this scene as he did, Calderon sacrificed the com- 
monly used dramatic effect which is obtained by having the primer 
galdn see the primera dama for the first time on recovering con- 
sciousness, after an almost fatal accident, at her feet or in her 
arms, no other person, save possibly a servant, being present. 

5. As already shown in the earlier part of this study, Calderon 
inserted in the last half of the first act (vv. 736-804) an entirely 
new scene which takes place at the court of the Dake of Milan, 
bringing this latter personage momentarily on the stage. This 
necessitated the adding of the Duke’s name to the list of characters 
in the MS, where it occupies first place.™ 

6. Calderon rejected the last two décimas of the first act, con- 
taining a rapid dialogue between Flora and Fadrique the sub- 
stance of which is a typical Lope concepto. These lines in P are 
as follows: 


Flora. ¢Qué sembrar4s? 

Fadrique. Una flor. 
Flora. ¢Cémo se llama? 

Fadrique. Esperanca. 
Flora. ¢Crece mucho? 

Fadrique. éQuién la alcanca? 
Flora. Y equé fruto lleva? 

Fadrique. Amor. 

Flora. eQuién la alentar4? 


6° This exclamation retained by Calderon becomes contradictory, since in his 
version Fadrique has been represented as being saved by fishermen, not through 
his own efforts. 

61 In this connection it would be interesting to consult the MS in order to see 
whether this name, and also the “pescador primero”’ and “‘pescador segundo”’ at 
the end of the list, have been squeezed into place. If this is the case, it practically 
proves that the changes requiring the addition of these names to the list was an 
afterthought of Calderon’s, and not part of a preconceived plan of completely re- 
casting the play. 
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Fadrique. Un favor. 

Flora. Y zla aumenta? 

Fadrique. En él estriva. 

Flora. 2F) la alienta? 

Fadrique. EF) la cultiva. 

Flora. eQuién la merece? 

Fadrique. No sé. 

Flora. Y equién la alcanga? 

Fadvique. La fe. 

Flora. 2Qué flor es? 

Fadrique. La siempreviva. 
No es buena? 

Flora. Tiene belleza 

Fadrique. Y zalégrate? 

Flora. Sélo oylla. 

Fadrique. Y otra no? 

Flora. La maravilla. 

Fadrique. Y qué flor es? 

Flora. La firmeza. 

Fadrique. 2Quién la tiene? 

Flora. Quien empieca. 

Fadrique. 3Cémo? 

Flora, Sirviendo con veras. 

Fadrique. Yo las tendré. 

Flora. Pues zqué esperas? 

Fadrique. Fe fiel. 

Flora. Yo, firmeza altiva. 

Fadrique. ‘i Ay, si fueras siempreviva! 

Flora. jAy, si maravilla fueras! 


7. Calderon omitted at least three other short passages from 
the first act; if he did the same with others, it is not possible to 
determine either their length or their place. Two of those which 
he suppressed (vv. 286-295 and 302-311) were put back by the 
“corrector” of the MS (see Northup’s notes), while the third, a 
redondilla which followed v. 992, has been preserved by P and is 
as follows: 


Jacinta. Pues que yo tu amparo escojo, 
seguro vas a mi lado. 

Marcial. Si no me haze corcovado 
algGn tuerto, o algdn coxo. 


8. Calderon perhaps wrote other passages of the text of the 
first act of his version besides those already detached as his, but 
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it would be difficult to pick them out and find in every case a good 
reason why they were probably not in the original. Particularly 
suspicious, however, are the three partly unintelligible redondillas 
which follow v. 884, as well as the décima immediately after 
v. 1002. Both passages, marked in the MS for omission, are 
wanting in P, but this fact does not prove that they are not by 
Lope. 

9. In the second act Calderon seems to have made alterations 
quite freely, but there is no good basis on which to determine 
exactly how much of his original he accepted, how much he re- 
jected or how much he added of his own composition. Of the 
thirty-three passages in M marked for excision, twenty-two 
neither destroy the“continuity of composition nor seem necessary 
for it, although I suspect several of them,“ while eleven of the 
total number, amounting to one hundred lines, seem for one 
reason or another not to belong to the original and are all wanting 
in P.® As the MS stood before alterations the act had 1230 verses, 


* Jacinta’s words: “El (sic in P) secreto te prometo.” in v. 885 seem to con- 
tain a prompt reply to Marcial’s expression of fear in vv. 881-883 and hence should 
follow immediately. 

® The lines which follow this décima indicate that Fadrique is completely re- 
signed to his lowly station for the present and is not looking for a change of “‘for- 
tuna” as expressed in the décima. 

“ These are: vv. CXCVITI-CCL, CCII-CCIX, CCLXIV-CCLXVII, CCLXXVITI-CCLXXXI, 
CCCXV-—CCCXVIII, CCCXIX-CCCXXXIV. 

* These passages are: 1. CLxIx-CLxxvI (Vv. 1422-1423 seem to contain a 
prompt reply to the question in v. 1421, and hence there should be no intervening 
lines). 2. cLxxvu-cxcti (Filipo’s manifestation of a lingering affection for Jacinta 
seems to be a part of Calderon’s preparation for the end of the play as he conceived 
it). 3. cxcmt-cxcvi (The “si es Flora” of v. 1454 is the logical complement of v. 
1453. The short verse cxcvii shows up the patch). 4. ccx—ccxx1 (The passage has 
one unintelligible line, v. ccxtv, and one stupid ripio, v. ccxx. In vv. 1675-1676 
Calderon seems to have introduced changes in order to take the speech of which 
they form a part away from Oton and give it to Celia: in P we find: ‘“‘porque antes 
de agora dize/que no lo era, y contradize....,” the two verbs in the present 
tense being probably errors for “dijo” and “contradijo’’). 5. ccxxm-Ccxxv 
(Among other defects the passage has an incorrect verse, namely the third). 
6. ccxxvi—ccxxIx (The first and fourth verses of this redondilla do not rhyme). 
7. ccxxx-ccLim (After beginning a relacién with the more or less conventional 
“Sabrds, pues,....’’ and getting well on in his story, Fadrique repeats this 
formula in v. 1762!). 8. ccLiv-ccirx (The passage begins with a ripio.—The 
“Yo lo perdono.” of v. ccLVII was taken from v. 1796, which in turn, in order that 
a repetition of exactly the same words might be avoided, was changed from “Yo 
lo perdono, Fadrique.” to ‘Pero yo te lo perdono.”” This change, by the way, was 
foolish, since Fadrique two lines further on plainly indicates that the Duke has 
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a figure which is not much in excess of what one might expect to 
find in an original Lope MS. Consequently, with the hundred 
objectionable lines deducted, it is not necessary to suppose that 
Calderon threw out any of Lope’s work in this act. Northup’s 
notes do not indicate that any passages were put back in the 
margins of the MS, nor does P supply any others.® 

10. In the third act, up to a certain moment not far from the 
end of the play, Calderon seems to have taken over Lope’s text 
practically as he found it, save that he inserted almost certainly 
two, more probably three, passages amounting with the latter 
count to sixty lines in the last romance which occurs.*’ Elsewhere 
the continuity of composition appears to be unbroken and the 
text fairly correct.** 

11. In place of the desenlace in the original Calderon wrote his 





just called him by his name). 9. cctx-ccrxm (This stifled laughter is decidedly 
incongruous). 10. cctxvimm—ccLtxxvi (Trivial). 11. ccLxxxmt-ccLxxx1x (The 
account of what Fadrique did after his rescue from the river Po is superfluous.— 
The “no” of the last line of the passage, repeated in the next line of the text, makes 
awkward patching.). To these should be added, I believe, although they are in P, 
vv. 1750-1753, for it is difficult to imagine that Lope would extend the long aparte 
of which these four lines are the conclusion from his redondillas over into this ro- 
mance. 

In connection with this second act, what is the significance of the word 
“Lamas” which, as Northup notes, Calderon scribbled several times in the margin 
of this part of his MS? Is it for “la amas?” Was Calderon distracted during these 
days? 

67 These passages are: 1. DxLv—pLxu (V. 2801, containing a snappish reply to 
Flora’s “los hombres buscas” in v. 2798, should follow v. 2800 immediately). 
2. DLXIN-DLXxvI (This quatrain and the one which precedes it, when taken to- 
gether, present a mixed metaphor, as already noted in footnote 54). 3. DLXVII-DCIV 
(The “Basta.” [followed by an aparte] of v. 2819, equivalent to: “Quit your non- 
sense!’’, shows that in the original Filipo did not succeed in breaking away from 
the Duke [vv. 2811-2818] to go in pursuit of Jacinta: hence there should be no 
intervening lines.—Filipo in this passage addresses trees which do not exist in the 
original, calling on them to stop Jacinta.—The passage ends in a ripio which has 
no raison d’ étre except the new title of the play.). 

68 Vv. 2139 and 2483 are ripios supplied by the “corrector” after excisions. V. 
2522 has been substituted for ‘‘no como ella dice hermana,” which connected up 
perfectly with the next line before the excision was made. A satisfactory reading 
for vv. 2659-2660 is furnished by P: “Qué bien muestran las flores/que a Flora 
deven sus matices diosa/Venus,” etc. V. CDLXXXIX is too long as it stands, and 
moreover should not have “sefior” in it, being addressed to Flora: it could be 
emended, for example, as follows: “‘Déjeme vuexcelencia.” V. Dx1 is likewise too 
long, but can be emended by the omission of “‘y esta.” 
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own conclusion to the play in the 140 lines with which the MS 
version ends.®® Evidence of this is of several sorts: 


(a) Up to and including v. 2886 the act already has, in the MS, 1078 
verses, from which, as just stated, 60 are probably to be deducted as 
belonging to Calderon. The end of the play in its original form must 
therefore have come very shortly after v. 2886. This is all the more 
certain from the fact that the last 132 lines up to this point (exclusive of 
Calderon’s 60 verses) are a romance, the form of versification most fre- 
quently used by Lope in his closing scenes.”° 

(b) Calderon makes Fadrique attempt to keep up the “confusion” 
with respect to his identity (vv. 2918 ff.) when all interest in this essential 
element of the plot is gone. 

(c) With the appearance of Jacinta at the beginning of the above 
mentioned romance the climax of the enredo has been reached. All of the 
characters of the play at one time or another have been feigning, and no 
one now trusts anyone. At the middle point of what is left of the original 
romance all the characters (including Filipo, when Calderon’s additions 
are omitted) are now on the scene except Fadrique and Marcial. Thus 
everything is set for the conventional swift desenlace, and this is partly 
precipitated, in fact, by the appearance of Marcial and his giving testi- 
mony to the effect that the gardener really is Fadrique, heir to the Duke 
of Milan. 

(d) From the moment that Filipo and Celia first meet in the play (vv. 
1346 ff.)—and notice that Filipo has not yet seen Flora—Celia is more 
than merely interested in Filipo; and all through the rest of the play, 
except in certain passages probably inserted by Calderon, Filipo does not 
cease to proclaim his love for Celia, although he believes that in reality 
this person is none other than Flora, to whom he is officially engaged. 
It seems almost certain that in Lope’s version Filipo is bound in the end 
to ask for the hand of Flora, as indeed Calderon has him do, but that, 
being obliged to yield the real Flora to his brother Fadrique, he is to 
find an entirely satisfactory compensation in winning the girl whom he 
loves, namely Celia, while Jacinta, who has been only a passing fancy 
in the hearts of both Fadrique and Filipo, is to be left in the lurch. 
Calderon, however, has Filipo become betrothed to Jacinta and leaves 
Celia without a husband. 


69 These are all in P also, except vv. 2908-2911 and 2975-2977. It has already 
been explained (footnote 52) how this part of M could get into P. 

70 From the fact that this is a romance in ‘‘u-a’’ it might be argued that Lope’s 
title must also have been ‘‘La selva confusa.’’ Not necessarily. Lope did not use 
romances in “u-a”’ in the final scenes of Amar por burla, En los indicios la culpa, 
Fuente Ovejuna and El premio de la hermosers: I have not had access to La prisién 
sin culpa. 
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(e) Calderon has the Duke of Mantua suddenly find in the whole 
situation an attack on his honor (vv. 2887-2898)—a theme entirely 
extraneous to the play.” 

(f) A burlesque element, also quite foreign to the tone of the rest of 
the play, is introduced in vv. 2953, 2960-2961, 3004 and 3006-3007. 

(g) The form of versification employed here (recitativo or silva de con- 
sonantes) was not used by Lope in any of his commonly accessible plays.” 


With this useless prolongation of the action and the faulty 
desenlace which it contains Calderon’s task was done. His share 
in the redaction of the MS version of the play which we now 
have, as I have tried to point it out, is quantitatively not very 
great; qualitatively, his work is decidedly inferior to that which 
he left untouched. The courtiers who witnessed the performance 
on July 21, 1623, if they were regaled with exactly this version, 
had little to applaud apart from those scenes of Lope’s original 
play which had remained intact. 

La selva confusa is not without value in the history of the 
comedia. If the last 140 lines be lopped off, the remainder as we 
have it in the Parte XX VII “‘extravagante” is probably one more 
play to be added, under the title of El desdichado, to the slowly 
growing list of rediscovered dramatic works of Lope de Vega. 
It might be classified as a fragment, since on the one hand it lacks 
a certain number, but probably a small number, of its concluding 
lines, and on the other hand it has been cut down and otherwise 
badly damaged in the course of its transmission from Lope’s 
original MS to the printed text. In this latter respect, however, 
it has probably not fared much worse than scores of others known 
to us only through 17th century printed editions. It appears to be 
a fair sample of Lope’s earlier manner.” 


” This is not necessarily of any importance in connection with the honor ques- 
tion in the later work of Calderon. 

7 The nearest approach to it that I can find are a few cases of versos sueltos 
(El verdadero amante, El esclavo fingido, Los esclavos libres). Nor was it used by 
Calderon himself except in Amor, honor y poder; but cf. footnote 20.—Schack may 
well have glanced over these closing lines in the MS, finding in them a confirmation 
of his impression that the entire play is Calderon’s. 

73 It was composed not later than 1603, year in which the first Peregrino was 
ready for the press. That the play was written a few years earlier than this date 
may be partly inferred from the fact that it has no gracioso, for Marcial is only a 
tosco or villano. Moreover, the sonnet in the third act (after v. 2288) has the ap- 
pearance of belonging to the Belisa series of poetic works, voicing as it seems to do 
Lope’s remorse over one of his frequent lapses into infidelity to her. (“Jacinta” 
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The Madrid MS, in turn, possesses a twofcld value. In the first 
place, it has conserved a better text of Lope’s play and more of it, 
although still fragmentary. In the second place, it furnishes a 
sample of what we would now call literary hack work executed by 
Calderon several years before his real career as a dramatist began. 
His inexperience is patent, his workmanship is crude. Is it any 
wonder that when, more than half a century later, he was asked to 
make a list of his genuine plays he did not mention La selva con- 
fusa? 

H. C. HEATON 

New York University 





at the beginning of the second line is replaceable by ‘‘Belisa,” the first syllable of 
which, according to Northup’s note, Calderon actually wrote before correcting 
himself: could the sonnet have been inserted with this name into Lope’s MS of El 
desdichado?) If this is the case, then the play was not written later than 1595; but 
this whole matter calls for a closer investigation. Incidentally, in P the text of 
the sonnet, but not the punctuation, is the same as in N, except that it has “juzgo” 
for “vyo” in the 11th line and ‘‘muera, o viva” for “viba o muera” in the 13th, 
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PIERRE LEROUX AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 
IN RELATION TO LITERATURE 


S A philosopher and social thinker, Pierre Leroux! has been 

the object of considerable attention in recent years, and his 
works on political, religious and sociological subjects have been 
studied by scholars of distinction. Since he was also a writer 
and critic not without a certain fame in his own day, it seems a 
little curious that his literary activities and influence have yet to 
receive full treatment. 

Those activities began in 1824, when he founded the Liberal 
Globe. Under his administration the offices of that journal became 
an intellectual foyer for the future leaders of the Romantic genera- 
tion, while the paper itself was made the channel through which 
they indoctrinated the public. Leroux himself contributed to the 
Globe a number of articles worthy of being rescued from oblivion, 
full as they are of novel and striking ideas which reveal in their 
author the elements of a superior literary critic.’ Leaving the Globe 
in 1831, he then edited another equally influential literary journal, 
the monthly Revue Encyclopédique; in 1836 he commenced work 
for an Encyclopedia which appeared from 1836 to 1841, under 
the style of Encyclopédie Nouvelle, and to which he contributed 
several remarkable papers. In 1841 he was associated with George 
Sand in the production of the Revue Indépendante, then suc- 
cessively edited La Revue Sociale (1845-1850), L’Eclaireur (1847- 


1 Born in Paris in 1797, the son of a Breton artisan, Pierre Leroux worked as a 
mason and as a compositor before beginning his editorial career and attaining 
eminence as a philosopher, critic, historian and economist. Elected deputy for 
Paris in 1848, he went into exile in Jersey and Guernsey after the December coup 
d@’ état, returning to France in 1859; while his brother Jules four years later emigrated 
to America, where, according to Benott Malon (Histoire du Socialisme, 1882), he 
became Editor of the Kansas Star. Pierre Leroux died during the Commune, in 
1871. 

2 Paul Stapfer, “Questions esthétiques et religieuses,” Alcan, 1906, pp. 91-143: 
“Un philosophe religieux du 19e siécle, Pierre Leroux; Félix Thomas, ‘Pierre 
Leroux; sa vie, son oeuvre, sa doctrine. Contribution a l’histoire des idées au 19e 
siécle,” Alcan, Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine, 1904. See also Célestin 
Raillard, “Pierre Leroux et ses oeuvres: V homme, le philosophe, le socialiste,’’ 
Chateauroux, 1899; Paul Janet, “La Philosophie de Pierre Leroux,” RDM, April- 
May 1899; J. E. Fidao, ‘‘Pierre Leroux,” RDM, May-June, 1906. 

3 As M. Félix Thomas ob:erves (“Pierre Leroux,” p. 29). 
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1848), La Vraie République (1848), Le Nouvel Organe de la Démo- 
cratie (1851), L’Espérance (1858-1859), etc. To all these journals 
he wrote articles on political, economic or literary subjects, many 
of which he later republished with revisions or additions. The 
catalogue of his writings accordingly runs into upwards of seventy 
items. 

While many of Leroux’s books are more or less reprints of 
former articles, he also published several works independently. 
The first of these was his translation of Goethe’s Werther,‘ destined 
to become the favorite version of the French Romantics. Later 
he translated also the Book of Job, adding a preface in which he 
attributed its authorship to Isaiah, together with a lengthy 
appendix on Renan’s translation which, he endeavored to show, 
was riddled with philological inaccuracies.’ Of this translation 
Banville wrote: 


La éclate et se manifeste le grand poéte, ayant la claire, la fulgurante 
vision de l’avenir; mais aussi quel miracle que ce commentaire dont il 
a accompagné le poéme et dans lequel il traite Renan de Turc 4 More! 
Sans doute ce qu’il y a dans ce livre, ce qui n’est dans aucun autre au 
méme degré, c’est que l’art y est adéquat 4 la philosophie..... Mais la 
lumiére, une lumiére que je ne puis m’empécher d’appeler divine, ruisséle 
partout et de partout.® 


It was intended that the Jod translation should be followed by a 
version of the Book of Isaiah. Evidently, however, that purpose 
was not achieved, and all that came of it was a specimen translation 
of seven “poems” brought out at Lausanne in 1869. Of Leroux’s 
other books I will mention the Réfutation de l’Eclectisme (1839), 
an attack on the opportunist doctrines of Victor Cousin, and 
Del Humanité (1840), ‘‘ce beau livre en deux tomes” as M. Stapfer 
calls it, which is usually considered to contain his best work in 
philosophy. 

At first a disciple of Saint-Simon, Pierre Leroux seceded from 
the School in 1831, at the time of the schism over the question of 
the emancipation of women, to profess a social doctrine of his 


4 “Werther, de Goethe, traduction nouvelle,” Paris, 1829.—M. Baldensperger, 
in his Goethe en France, lists this translation without discussing it. 

5 “Job, drame en cing actes, avec prologue et épilogue, par le prophéte Isaie, 
rétabli dans son intégrité, et traduit littéralement sur le texte hébreu, par Pierre 
Leroux,” with the motto “Vitam impendere vero,” Grasse and Paris, 1866. 

6 Quoted by Raillard, p. 13. 
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own, based upon the teachings of Saint-Simon and of Condorcet, 
and known as the Religion of Humanity. An earnest student of 
contemporary affairs, he contemplated with alarm the under- 
currents of scepticism which pervaded the 1820’s and 1830's, lead- 
ing to Byronism in literature and to Schopenhauerian pessimism 
in philosophy. French society, as he saw it, was in the midst of a 
prodigious ferment engendered by doubt, an aftermath of the 
Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century, which was speedily carry- 
ing it into chaos. Accordingly, in his first article to the Revue 
Encyclopédique, he remonstrated with the poets, philosophers, 
scientists and political thinkers for having dissipated the religious 
beliefs of the past while supplying nothing to take their place. 
This article, addressed ‘Aux Philosophes,” remarkable for the 
perspicacity with which it characterized the state of contemporary 
society,’ was widely read and made an impression upon Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset which is still discernible in Rolla and 
in certain poems of the Rayons et Ombres. 

The eclecticism of Victor Cousin, which, as Fidao points out, 
was the official philosophy of the government of July, was, in 
Leroux’s opinion, no antidote to this poison. He voiced his 
hostility to it in the Réfutation de l’Eclectisme, a book which repre- 
sents one of the fiercest battles in the field of ideas which took 
place during the reign of Louis-Philippe, a battle which Leroux 
fought with skill and courage, and in which his outspokenness 
cost him, among other things, the friendship of the timorous 
Sainte-Beuve. French philosophy, he asserted, had been decadent 
since Condillac, who by devoting himself to the study of psy- 
chology to the utter exclusion of metaphysics prepared the way 
for the cultus of the ego and for eclecticism; “jamais homme n’a 
mérité moins que lui le nom de philosophe.’’* Answering Cousin, 
who follows Condillac in regarding philosophy as a science of 
observation akin to physics, he was moved to declare that the 
philosopher is not a scientist but an artist: 


Les grands poétes et les grands philosophes ont toujours eu ensemble 
d’étroites affinités; il semble qu’ils ont le méme berceau, et qu’aux yeux 
des peuples ils habitent, aprés leur mort, les mémes régions des Champs- 


7M. Thomas writes of it: “Son premier article 4 la Revue Encyclopédique 
caractérise avec une admirable netteté l'état des esprits 4 cette époque et les causes 
qui l’ont produit,” and calls it perhaps the most remarkable of his works (p. 40). 
8 “Condillac,” Encyclopédie Nouvelle, tome 3 (1840). 
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Elysées. Socrate et Platon s’appuyaient continuellement d’Homére; un 
vers du poéte était pour eux une autorité. Aristote cherche souvent les 
définitions des choses les plus profondes dans Homére, dans Orphée, et 
dans les anciens poétes. Et quel philosophe moderne vaut mieux 4 citer 
que Dante, ou Shakespeare, ou Milton, ou, dans certaines matiéres, 
Moliére et La Fontaine?* 


Pierre Leroux’s own philosophical affinities are with Roger and 
Francis Bacon, Pascal, Malebranche, Leibnitz and Saint-Simon. 
He admired in the Opus Majus above all Roger Bacon’s faith in 
the incessant progress of human intelligence, and noted that 
Francis Bacon was likewise imbued with deep belief in the perfecti- 
bility of humanity, ‘“‘which is his dogma, his life.” 


Personne n’a concu mieux que lui, avec plus d’ardeur et de constance, 
le projet d’éiendre l’empire de l'homme sur l’univers, et de le délivrer de ses 
fers et de ses entraves.'° 


Pascal is greatest in the Treatise on Void (‘De |’autorité en 
matiére de philosophie’’), where he formulates for the first time 
the Theory of Perfectibility, though it is regrettable that he pro- 
ceeds to prostrate humanity to the religious past. Malebranche 
reiterates Pascal’s ideas on progress, and in the course of the 
Eighteenth Century Turgot and Condorcet take up the torch, 
transmitting it to Saint-Simon and, of course, to Pierre Leroux." 

The Doctrine of Perfectibility, indeed, is the starting-point 
of Leroux’s entire philosophy, and the source of his optimism. 
His Religion of Humanity is a positive religion, leading directly 
to Auguste Comte, who spent his old age devising for that religion 
a system of priesthood, and to John Stuart Mill, with whom Leroux 
once corresponded. ‘“Humanitarianism’” was nevertheless far 
from being materialistic in spirit. Leroux, it must be remembered, 
was an idealist in revolt against the strongly individualistic ten- 
dencies of the plutocracy of the incipient Industrial Age; his 
ultimate aims involved nothing more than a collective effort to 
eliminate poverty and destitution. Leroux foresaw too in in- 
dividualism the danger to democracy which was to become 
apparent with the work of Nietzsche, and advocated, to forestall 
its evil effects, equality of opportunity through general education. 


® Réfutation de l’ Eclectisme, p. 106. 
10 “Francois Bacon,’’ Encyclopédie Nouvelle, tome 2 (1837). 
1 “Te la loi de continuité qui unit le 18e siécle au 17e.” (1833). 
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His socialism, therefore, has little in common with the trend of 
modern Socialistic thought. 

His religious ideas are benignly evangelical. “Il ne s’est peut- 
étre pas rencontré dans tout le 19e siécle d’esprit plus chrétien 
que le sien,” writes Stapfer, characterizing him as a forerunner 
of “liberal Protestantism”: 





Cette philosophie ne le céde point en onction religieuse au christianisme 
moderne, au protestantisme libéral, et le fond en est identiquement le méme. 
Je mets la critique au défi d’y trouver la moindre différence. Quel en 
est le fond? c’est l’unité de Dieu, pére des hommes, au sens strict des mots, 
au sens qui admet la Providence, la priére et la foi, mais qui exclutla divinité 
du fils de Marie. 


Leroux was, however, far from being conscious of the fact that 
he was so unmistakably a Christian. In the light of comparative 
religion he viewed Christianity as the logical development of 
Mosaism, of Judaism, and in the last analysis of Platonism, 
destined to evolve in its turn into a newer doctrine which should 
assimilate its vital and abiding elements while rejecting its now 
defunct mysticism, precisely in the same manner after which 
Christianity itself grew out of Mosaism. For mythological 
Christianity he had no regard. With Spinoza, he held that the 
language of the Bible is allegorical throughout, identified God 
with the processes of nature, and did not recognize the divinity 
of Jesus. Finally, for Christian mysticism, the victim of the 
Eighteenth Century as he believed it to have been, he substituted 
the positivist doctrine of Palingenesis: 


Elle enseigne que les mémes hommes renaissent sur la terre dans une 
suite indéfinie d’existences, en sorte que nous ne sommes pas seulement les 
Suls et la postérité de ceux qui ont déja vécu, mais au fond et réellement ces 
générations antérieures elles-mémes, recommengant une nouvelle étape de 
leur existence éternelle.8 


Paul Stapfer writes appreciatively of the seductiveness of the 
metaphysics of Pierre Leroux: 


Telles sont les ressources de son érudition, la force et la souplesse de 
sa dialectique, la beauté quelquefois de son style et de son éloquence, 
l’ardeur toujours entrainante de sa conviction surtout, que nous finissons 
par en subir le charme, et qu’d demi persuadés nous songeons: l’idée 


12 Stapfer, “Questions esthétiques et religieuses,”’ pp. 126-127. 
8 Tbid., p. 131. 
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n’est pas plus déraisonnable que beaucoup d’autres; elle l’est méme 
beaucoup moins que bien d’autres, qui eurent une trés grande vogue... . 
et pourquoi ne serait-elle pas vraie, aprés tout?! 


As a literary critic, Leroux contributed to his various journals 
studies which make the reader wish that he had devoted more 
time to literature. One of the earliest and most noteworthy, an 
attempt to characterize Romanticism, appeared in the Globe on 
April 8, 1829. Rejecting the attribution of the Romantic Move- ] 
ment to foreign influences, which he considers merely accessory, 
the author of Du Style Symbolique finds weightier causes in a 
“prodigious” change of poetic metaphor which came about at the 
end of the Eighteenth Century, replacing abstraction with 
imagination. He shows by a comparison of Racine and V. Hugo 
that while Classical poetry develops abstract ideas in abstract 
terms, Romanticism clothes them in symbols. 


L’artifice consiste 4 ne pas développer l’idée qu’on veut comparer a 
une autre, mais 4 développer uniquement cette seconde idée, c’est a 
dire l'image. .... De méme qu’on remplace le mot propre par une méta- 
phore, ici l’idée est remplacée par son embléme: on a pour ainsi dire la 
métaphore d’une idée. 


He traces back the origins of symbolisme, as he terms it, probably | 
for the first time in a literary sense, to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, . 
proceeding to give an abundance of illustrations from Chateau- 
briand, Schiller and Victor Hugo in support of the contention that 
Romantic poetry is predominantly symbolistic. 

Having thus analyzed the literary esthetics of Romanticism, 
Leroux went on to examine its philosophy, in an equally note- 
worthy article of 1831, ‘De la Poésie de notre Epoque”’ (Revue 
Encyclopédique, November and December), where he criti- 
cized as a marked contrast to their stylistic originality the re- 
actionary political attitude of its adherents, accused them of being 
disloyal to the democratic movement which had been gathering 
impetus since the time of the French Revolution, and ascribed 
this lack of a progressive social policy to unbelief. He then sug- 
gested a new orientation for the Romantic Movement, admonishing 
contemporary writers for their scepticism and appealing to 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo in particular to disown the futilities 
of Art for Art and proclaim the principles of the society of thefuture. 


4 Tbid., p. 132. 
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The judgments expressed in this study are accounted by some 
critics the most penetrating ever written on Victor Hugo.” 
Leroux’s appeal to the poet’s genius was eloquent in the extreme: 


Pourquoi cette apparence de calme religieux avec une pensée sceptique 
et incrédule, ce culte idolAtre du passé avec un coeur bouillant d’ave- 
nir? .... Veux-tu que le peuple aille habiter avec toi dans des tombeaux? 
....+ Omalheur a l’artiste d’étre ainsi en dehors de son tems! .... Oui, 
grand poéte, tu sais dire la superstition de l’Arabe, et quand les Djinns 
funébres passent en sifflant dans les airs, ton vers, comme une onde sonore, 
associe 4 tous les degrés du son tous les degrés du sentiment, .... par 
une admirable combinaison d’harmonie que l’art n’avait pas encore 
atteinte. Mais, quand tu laisses les superstitions du passé, quand tu ne 
fais plus de la poésie sur l’histoire, quand tu parles en ton nom, tu es 
comme tous les hommes de ton époque, tu ne sais rien dire sur le berceau, 
ni sur la tombe. .... Poéte, d’od vient l’humanité et od va-t-elle? Voila 
ce que tu ne sais pas; voila ce que croyaient savoir et ce que savaient en 
effet, sous un voile prophétique, tous les grands artistes du moyen-Age. 
Voila ce que savaient ceux qui ont biti les cathédrales; ce que savaient 
Dante, Raphaél, Michel-Ange. .... Si oubliant que l’art c’est la vie, 
vous faites uniquement de I’art pour en faire, souffrez que je ne voie plus 
en vous le prophéte, le vates, que l’humanité a toujours cherché dans ses 
poétes. 

Important as this article may be in relation to the diffusion of 
what may be termed the missionary or sacerdotal idea in the 
literature of the July Monarchy, it is in the study “De la loi de 
continuité qui unit le 18e siécle au 17e” that Leroux’s critical 
ability is seen to greatest advantage. This work contains both a 
technique of literary criticism and a program for the organization 
of research on scientific lines in all spheres of knowledge; the ideas 
expressed are striking and novel enough to warrant the textual 
reproduction of a few of the main passages, although indeed its 
integral republication would appear eminently desirable. 

It appeared in the Revue Encyclopédique of March 1833, under 
the rubric “Philosophie de l’Histoire,”’ and bearing the significant 
motto “Progrés Continu.” The writer begins with a disquisition 
on the need for a new integration of knowledge, a synthesis of the 
individual labors of multitudes of research workers exploring each 
of them a very limited field in no superficial fashion. This novum 
organum—the conception of which is obviously taken from Bacon 
—Leroux terms “the philosophy of history, a faithful record of 
the human mind and the story of its progress.” 


4% F, Thomas, Pierre Leroux, p. 45. 
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La philosophie de l’histoire consiste essentiellement dans la compré- 
hension de l’unité; elle cherche avant tout 4 embrasser les rapports qui 
unissent, dans un instant quelconque de développement, toutes les parties 
de la connaissance et de l’activité humaines. ... . Car, de méme que 
toutes les parties d’un corps organisé se modifient simultanément, et dans 
une relation nécessaire, 4 chaque instant de durée aussi tous les arts, 
toutes les sciences et toutes les pratiques existent et se développent si- 
multanément: 

Mens agitat molem, et toto se in corpore miscet. 


Of all the partial branches of the Philosophy of History, the most 
important, we learn, is unquestionably the philosophy of literary 
history. To have access to it will involve a complete change of 
method in criticism. Current practice is too “fragmentary,” 
proceeding as it does analytically and almost biographically to 
study only the great names of literary history; and although in 
recent years ‘“‘une critique littéraire douée de poésie a produit de 
trés belles études biographiques” (a compliment to Sainte-Beuve, 
who is later criticized for having attempted nothing more than 
isolated portraits), philosophical literary criticism has yet to be 
created. Indeed: 


Jusqu’ici nous ne sommes habitués 4 considérer, dans ces monumens 
et dans ceux qui les ont produits, que la variété, la multiplicité, mais sans 
jamais faire attention a /’unité qui les embrasse, les relie, les rattache les 
uns aux autres et les explique. Dans cette maniére fragmentaire et toute 
phénoménale de considérer la littérature, chaque écrivain nous apparait 
détaché, isolé, non seulement de ceux qui l’ont précédé ou suivi, et méme 
de ses contemporains, mais encore des faits et des évémemens que sa 
pensée a contribué 4 produire. .... Si l’on cherche a se former une idée 
de l’ordre et de l’enchainement de notre passé littéraire, on ne trouvera 
rien de suivi, aucune explication, aucune lumiére philosophique, dans 
Vhistoire littéraire telle qu’elle existe. La seule chose qui semble occuper 
les juges et les critiques, c’est d’assigner un rang, comme on dit, 4 chacun 
des grands écrivains..... Il semble que la production des monumens 
littéraires soit pour ainsi dire l’effet du hasard..... Ce n’est pas une 
évolution de l’esprit humain, c’est une suite de révolutions contradictoires 
qu’on y contemple. 


Having thus characterized the criticism of his time, Leroux 
dismisses it as unsatisfactory because it by no means reproduces 
the movement and cohesion of life. Literary criticism, he remarks, 
has too much Jost sight of Leibnitz’ maxim “le présent, engendré 
du passé, est gros de l’avenir,” and it is time for it to consider in 
a more synthetic manner the great currents and underlying move- 
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ments which in fact carry from one great name to another. The 
method he proposes to establish, founded precisely upon that 
faith in progress which leads the philosopher to seek in all mani- 
festations of human activity the sense of continuity, is accordingly 
an explanatory method; but the philosophical point of view is not 
alone dominant in it. The historical point of view is not absent, 
for Leroux desires to supply a corrective for literary dilettantism 
by introducing the care for the comprehension of the phenomena 
of literature in the light of history. He feels that the critic must 
henceforth renounce the luxury of appreciating the masterpieces 
of literature with his individual taste, and must train himself for 
a métier whose methods will be those of the natural sciences and 
whose purpose will be to deduce from the facts of literature the 
laws governing them. 

One of these laws he himself infers from the study of the origins 
of the Doctrine of Perfectibility. It is the Jaw of continuity, 


la loi de succession et d’enchainement de tous les grands monumens du 
langage, tant sous le rapport du fond des idées et des sentimens que sous 
celui de la forme, . . . . cette divine loi d’ordre et de succession a laquelle 
les plus grands individus sont soumis, et qui est telle qu’a un point de vue 
ils ne sont qu’effet, tandis qu’a un autre point de vue ils sont cause. ... . 
Cette loi n’est pas connue, elle n’est pas méme étudiée; elle est 4 peine 
soupconnée, et, jusqu’a ces derniéres années, pas un critique, pas un 
historien de la littérature ne s’était douté de son existence. 

These ideas were indeed novel for 1833. Leroux was more am- 
bitious in his conception of the functions of the critic than Sainte- 
Beuve, for his Law of Succession and Concatenation represents, 
fifty years before Brunetiére, the application of evolutionist ideas 
to the study of literature. The close affinity of the ideas of 
Leroux and those of Brunetiere may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing parallel: 


(According to the current method, in literary history and criticism) 
“Chaque écrivain nous apparait “Grands et petits, poétes ou pro- 





détaché, isolé, non seulement de 
ceux qui l’ont précédé ou suivi, et 
méme de ses contemporains, mais 
encore des faits et des événemens 
que sa pensée a contribué a pro- 
Il semble que la pro- 
duction des monumens littéraires 
soit pour ainsi dire l’effet du 
hasard.”’ 


sateurs, les écrivains nous apparais- 
sent ainsi comme détachés de tout 
ce qui les a précédés ou suivis, sus- 
pendus entre ciel et terre, situés en 
lair, sans liaisons ni_ racines, 
coupés, aprés leur mort, de toutes 
les communications qu’ils ont eues 
pourtant, en leur temps, avec leurs 
semblables.”’ 
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(Whereas in reality—) 


“La loi de succession et d’en- 
chainement de tous les grands 
monumens du langage..... " 

“Le mot de Leibnitz est vrai de 
toute maniére et dans tous les 
sens: le présent, engendré du 
passé, est gros de l’avenir.” 

“Cette divine loi... . a laquelle 
les plus grands individus sont 
soumis” (Pierre Leroux, “De la loi 


“Il y a une filiation des oeuvres; 
et en tout temps, en littérature 
comme en art, ce qui pése du poids 
le plus lourd sur le présent, c’est le 


passé ....car en vain nous dit-on 
qu’en art ou en littérature il n’y a 
que des ‘individus’!’’ (Brunetiére, 


“La doctrine évolutive et l’his- 
toire,” Etudes Critiques, 6e série 
(1911), pp. 15-16.) 








de continuité” 1833). 


Forgotten though Leroux may be today by the historians of 
literature, it is amply clear from contemporary documents that 
his work attracted widespread attention at the time when it 
first appeared. In England his fame was known through such books 
as Véricour’s Modern French Literature (Edinburgh, 1842), which 
declared him to be 


“one of the most profound thinkers of the age . . . . at the same time, a 
man of modest pretensions, a practical philosopher, who prefers a noble 
poverty and freedom of pursuits to all those highly remunerated dignities 
and employments which ensure the venality of so many men of letters. 
He is a sage in the sacred acceptation of the ancients, who has long 
remained obscure, despite his prodigious learning; vigorous and imagina- 
tive in the qualities of his mind, they are all enhanced by purity of con- 
science and an ardent zeal in the research of truth and wisdom. His fame, 
however, is now extending widely, not only in France, but in Germany 
also, where he is called the restorer of philosophy.” 


The British and Foreign Review of 1843 considered him likewise 
“in every way a remarkable man,’ adding: ‘“‘we must be under- 
stood to say that we think his works far more worthy of attention 
than those of almost any modern thinker.” In America also, if 
we are to judge by the 1848 Boston edition of Véricour’s manual, 
while Leroux’s treatment of the Christian religion was held in 
reprobation, it was nevertheless admitted that “the metaphysical 
acumen and universal learning of M. Leroux unquestionably 
entitle him to rank him among the first thinkers of the age.’ 

The influence of Leroux upon French literature is so large a 
question that I can for the present but refer to a few of its in- 


16 American editor’s notes, p. 394. 
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dividual aspects, reserving a fuller treatment for my forthcoming 
book on that subject. If we are to accept one of the most recent 
definitions of R»manticism"’ as “la réalisation poétique et lyrique 
de l’idée de progrés constituée au 18e siécle,” obviously it is 
difficult to ascribe limits to the possible influence upon the 
Romantics of the most seductive and vigorous contemporary 
exponent of the Doctrine of Progress. It is likely that the return 
to the sociological tradition of the literature of the 18th Century, 
a conspicuous feature of Romantic Literature after 1830, was to 
some degree encouraged by his strenuous efforts. 

Emile Faguet maintained that Leroux was perhaps the most 
fecund and kindly teacher that Sainte-Beuve ever had.4* The 
author of the Portraits littéraires, discussing the foundation of the 
Globe, himself recognized its editor as “une des natures de penseur 
les plus puissantes et les plus ubéreuses d’aujourd’hui,” adding 
that he modestly accepted until 1830 a position “much inferior 
to his rare merits and his intellectual capacity”’ and contributed 
only four or five leading articles, all of which made a striking 
impression.'® He further expresses satisfaction that he and his 
Romantic friends should have had, between 1828 and 1830 (when 
they were being harassed by Dubois), such allies on the editorial 
staff of that journal as Magnin and Leroux.”® An interesting detail 
which suggests that the relations between the two men were very 
close at that period, is the admission that the “Profession de foi 
saint-simonienne”’ which appeared in the paper over Leroux’s 
signature at the time of the acquisition of the journal by the 
Saint-Simonians, was written by Sainte-Beuve himself. ‘Leroux 
n’a fait qu’y changer deux ou trois mots, et y mettre un ou deux 
patés d’encre.’”?! 

With reference to Victor Hugo, the reader is probably aware that 
Pierre Leroux appears in person in the Contemplations on one 
occasion, under the pseudonym of Hermann. M. Berret affirmed 


17H, Girard, La pensée religieuse des romantiques, RHL, March 1925. 

18 E, Faguet, Un bon buste, Le Gaulois, February 25, 1896. 

19 Portraits littéraires, vol. 1, p. 314. 

20 Causeries du lundi, vol. 11, pp. 533 ss. Compare Portraits littéraires, vol. 1, p. 
318, where he writes that the Romantic School never succeeded in making the 
Globe its own paper, “mais elle y avait des alliés et des intelligences; M. Leroux, 
M. Magrin, et celui qui écrit ces lignes, penchaient plus ou moins du cété novateur 
en poésie.”’ 

™ Causeries du lundi, Table, p. 40. 
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that Hugo, who acknowledged the superiority of the philosopher- 
journalist’s mind, borrowed from him his conception of the social 
function of the poet. M. Bonnet would account for the change 
in Hugo’s political attitude from royalism to republicanism by 
the criticism which his Odes received in the Revue Encyclo pédique, 
a contention which is supported by M. Girard, who compares the 
influence of Leroux on Hugo with that of Dargaud on Lamartine.* 
That the poet’s social and democratic tendencies were indeed 
stimulated by the influence of Leroux is sufficiently attested, in 
my opinion, by the evidence found in the poem of Book 5 of Les 
Contemplations entitled ‘‘Ecrit en 1846,” which sketches the 
development of the author’s philosophical and political ideas. In it 
Hugo attributes his change of views to the natural process of 
maturity, to the study of nature, of man, and above all of history. 
He indicates very clearly how greatly he was indebted for the 
new orientation of his genius to the study of the philosophy of 
history, to the Doctrine of Progress and to the Religion of Hu- 
manity. 
Marquis, depuis vingt ans, je n’ai, comme aujourd’hui, 
Qu’une idée en esprit: servir la cause humaine... . 
J’ai, dans le livre, avec le drame, en prose, en vers, 
Plaidé pour les petits et pour les misérables... . 
Révant tous les progrés, je voyais luire moins 
Que le front de Paris la tiare de Rome... 
. .. je suis toujours celui 
Qui va droit au devoir.... 
Seulement, un matin, mon esprit s’envola, 
Je vis Vespace large et pur qui nous réclame.... 
L’histoire m’apparut, et je compris la loi 
Des générations, cherchant Dieu.... 
En montant l’escalier immense marche 4 marche . . . 
... Je hate l’heure 
De ce grand lendemain: /’humanité meilleure! 


In later years, the poet and the philosopher were exiles together 
in Jersey; their whilom acquaintance on the Globe drew them 
together not less than the memory of their common participation 
as deputies in the politics of the Second Republic. Their personal 


2 V. Berret, “La philosophie de V. Hugo.” 

23H. Girard, “La pensée religieuse des romantiques,” RHL, 1925, and ““Com- 
ment Shelley a été révélé 4 V. Hugo,” Revue Litt. Comparée, 1922. R. Bonnet, “V. 
Hugo et la Revue Encyclopédique,” RHL, 1914. 
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relations were, however, somewhat obscured at this time by the 
fact of Hugo’s comparative opulence and of Leroux’s absolute 
penury; “‘je n’ai jamais été de sa camaraderie, mais j’ai toujours 
été, si l’on peut dire, de son amitié,”’ as the philosopher put it in 
his Gréve de Samarez (1863), which contains a record of their 
conversations on the seashore. But evidence of the continued 
influence of the Doctrine of Progress is found in V. Hugo’s work 
of this period; thus we read in the Preface of the first series of the 
Légende des Siécles (1859): 


Pour le poéte comme pour l’historien, pour l’archéologue comme pour 
le philosophe, chaque siécle est un changement de physionomie de 
Vhumanité..... Ces poémes, divers par le sujet, mais inspirés par la 
méme pensée, n’ont entre eux d’autre noeud qu’un fil, ce fil qui s’atténue 
quelquefois au point de devenir invisible, mais qui ne casse jamais, le 
grand fil mystérieux du labyrinthe humain, le Progrés. 


With George Sand, Leroux’s relationship was considerably 
closer. Sainte-Beuve it was who presented him to her, as “one of 
the two men who had most deeply studied and elucidated con- 
temporary problems,’™ and she seems to have become so fascinated 
by his learning and his modesty that she deliberately set about 
popularizing his ideas in her novels. We have alluded to her 
collaboration with him on various periodicals; she also wrote a 
preface for the 1845 edition of his Werther in which she admitted 
that she had been unable to appreciate Goethe’s work until the 
“great intelligence’ of Pierre Leroux was able to devote some 
youthful leisure to writing it in good and beautiful French. That 
the philosopher reciprocated by assisting her with her social 
novels is indicated by the revelation by Spoelberch de Lovenjoul 
that part of Spiridion was written by Leroux himself. 


Dans une lettre qu’il a bien voulu nous écrire, M. de Lovenjoul nous 
donne... . le renseignement suivant du plus haut intérét: c’est qu’ une 
partie du manuscrit de Spiridion est de la main de Pierre Leroux et 
composée par lui. “Je posséde, ajoute-t-il, ce manuscrit autographe, qui 
porte les traces habituelles qu’y laissent les compositions d’imprimerie, 
et vous parle, bien entendu, du texte de l’édition originale, car dés la 
premiére édition in-12 (1843) George Sand a beaucoup modifié l’ouvrage 
primitif.”* 


™ Histoire de ma vie, Vol. 10, p. 28 ss.—The other is Lamennais. 
2% F, Thomas, p. 65-66. 
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George Sand’s Correspondence is eloquent of the philosopher’s 
influence upon her, and so are her novels Consuelo and la comtesse 
de Rudolstadt, which idealize the relations of the two writers. An 
“invisible” and disconcerting dreamer in Consuelo, “Count Albert” 
materializes more and more in the sequel into the features of Pierre 
Leroux, while the comforting Consuelo who indefatigably pursues 
him through undescribable /ongueurs modestly represents George 
Sand. In an eighty-five page Epilogue the Count holds the un- 
mistakable language of the Philosopher of Humanity, speaking, 
among other subjects, of the Tetrad, the Trinity and Leibnitz: 


Pendant plus de quatre heures il parla, et sa parole était belle et pure 
comme un chant sacré. I] composa, avec l’oeuvre religieuse, politique et 
artistique de tous les siécles, le plus magnifique poéme qui se puisse 
concevoir. I] interpréta toutes les religions du passé, tous les mystéres des 
temples, des poémes et des législations, tous les efforts, toutes les ten- 
dances, tous les travaux de l’humanité antérieure. ... . Il parla encore, 
et son poéme de l’avenir fut aussi magnifique que celui du passé... .. ed 


Davip OWEN EVANS 
University of Delaware 


% La comtesse de Rudolstadt, U1, pp. 321-322. 























XI 
ERNEST RENAN, CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE 


ANS la riche floraison d’articles et d’ouvrages qu’a fait naitre, 

en 1923, la célébration du centenaire de Renan, il semble 
qu’on ait pu discerner un effort tenté enfin par la plupart des 
critiques francais pour étudier Ernest Renan d’un point de vue 
plus littéraire et ne plus se borner aux partiales et stériles dis- 
cussions sur son attitude philosophique et religieuse. La critique 
francaise accorde ainsi 4 Renan la place qui lui revient, celle non 
seulement d’un historien, d’un philosophe, ou d’un “apétre de la 
tolérance,”’ comme se plaisent 4 l’appeler les pompeux discours 
officiels-mais aussi d’un écrivain, dont le style et les procédés 
littéraires méritent d’étre analysés d’aussi prés que le sont ceux 
de Flaubert ou de Michelet. Nous voudrions ici nous attacher 4 
l’un de ces aspects de Renan, négligé jusqu’ici, qui intéresse 
cependant la littérature francaise en général, en étudiant Renan 
dans sa critique littéraire. 

Nous n’allons certes pas prétendre que sa critique littéraire 
constitue le principal titre 4 l’admiration de la postérité de celui 
qui a consacré sa vie 4 l’histoire des origines du Christianisme. 
Mais quand il s’agit d’une intelligence aussi vaste et aussi souple- 
que nulle autre peut-étre, sinon celle de Goethe, n’a égalée parmi 
les gloires du siécle dernier-ce ne peut étre une tache vaine que de 
rechercher ce que de tels hommes ont pensé de leurs prédécesseurs 
et de leurs contemporains; et cela surtout dans le cas de Renan, 
s’il est vrai que le terme “‘critique,” sans le qualificatif de littéraire, 
est celui qui le définit le mieux, dans la mesure ov |’on peut définir 
d’un seul mot un esprit aussi subtil et aussi fuyant. Et la critique, 
la critique littéraire proprement dite, n’est pas le domaine ow son 
influence s’est fait sentir avec le moins de force, comme se le 
rappellent assez les lecteurs de la Vie Littéraire d’A. France et de 
J. Lemaitre. Le professeur Irving Babbitt n’a pas hésité 4 com- 
prendre Renan parmi ses Masters of Modern French Criticism; il 
lui a consacré un brillant chapitre, marqué ¢a et 14 par les vues trés 
personnelles de l’auteur, mais qui rend du moins pleine justice a 
Renan et le définit en quelques formules frappantes et heureuses, 
qu’on ne se résout parfois qu’ regret 4 ne pas approuver. 

L’ceuvre de critique littéraire de Renan est, de fait, beaucoup 
plus considérable qu’on ne le soupgonne communément, et ce n’est 
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que leur gofit pour d’inflexibles classifications qui empéche les 
auteurs d’histoires de la littérature de lui faire une place dans leur 
chapitre sur la critique pour ne traiter que de l’historien ou du 
philosophe. Ses théories ou ses opinions littéraires se trouvent 
dispersées dans les quelque quarante volumes qui composent ses 
oeuvres complétes. On les trouve surtout dans sa Correspondance 
ses Cahiers et Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse ou, d’une facon intime, 
il envoie 4 ses amis ou note pour son usage personnel les impressions 
causées par ses lectures; et, sous forme d’articles parus dans des 
journaux ou des revues, dans les Essais de Morale et de Critique, 
les Mélanges Religieux et Historiques, les Questions Contemporaines, 
les Feuilles Détachées, et méme les Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire 
Religieuse. 


I 


Renan ne commenga guére avant |’Age de vingt ans 4 s’intéresser 
a la littérature. L’éducation qu’il recut limita longtemps ses 
lectures aux auteurs classiques et le plongea dans cette étude de 
la rhétorique qui était alors 4 la base de toute formation littéraire, 
ce dont l’ancien séminariste devait plus tard se plaindre amére- 
ment. Cependant il semble qu’un écho de Michelet—ou si, comme 


l’a supposé M. Pierre Lasserre,' sa mémoire |’a trompé, de quelque 
grand romantique, probablement Chateaubriand—ait pénétré a 
travers les murs de Saint-Nicolas pour l’emplir déja d’un avide 
enthousiasme. Aussit6t qu’il décida d’abandonner la carriére 
ecclésiastique et de se préparer 4 Paris aux examens universitaires, 
il se trouva jeté dans un milieu tout nouveau pour lui. Le ro- 
mantisme n’était pas mort, méme aprés la chute retentissante des 
Burgraves en 1843. C’est peut-étre alors, au contraire, que, dans 
bien des milieux, et surtout en province, ce grand mouvement 
exercait sa plus forte influence. Leconte de Lisle 4 Rennes, Flaubert 
4 Rouen, parmi les noms les plus illustres, sont des exemples 
typiques de ce prestige qu’exergait le romantisme sur la sensibilité 
et les ambitions littéraires de la jeunesse d’alors. Renan lut avec 
passion Lamartine, Hugo, Michelet et Quinet: il avoue méme 
avoir eu le désir d’étre leur émule, et ses cahiers de cette Epoque 
le montrent projetant de vastes compositions, probablement dans 
cette sorte de prose poétique un peu prétentieuse que E. Quinet 
et d’autres avaient mise 4 la mode. Mais Renan ne laissa jamais 
son enthousiasme pour le romantisme l’entrainer trés loin. Sa 


' dans la Jeunesse d’E. Renan, vol. 1, p. 292-3. 
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pénétration lui fit vite discerner les limitations et les faiblesses 
de la plupart des romantiques. 

Nous avons la chance de pouvoir lire, dans les Cahiers (1845- 
46), et les Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse (1846), les premiers 
documents qui révé lent la formation des idées alors les plus chéres 
au jeune Renan, les influences qu’il subit, et sa premiére attitude 
envers la littérature, mieux que beaucoup de lettres ne pourraient 
le faire, et mieux en fait que les siennes ne le font. Ce sont les 
pages ov il notait, presque journellement, son opinion sur les livres 
qu’il lisait, ou les cours qu’il suivait, et ses réflexions sur des sujets 
philosophiques et littéraires. Puis, au cours de l’année 1848, il 
composa cet Aveni; de la Science qui, dans son torrent de pensée3 
quelquefois confuses, mais toujours juvénilement sincéres, ré- 
fléchit fidélement l’esprit du jeune philologue. Nous sommes ainsi 
en mesure de suivre d’assez prés le Renan de 1845-1848, avant 
d’examiner la critique littéraire de sa période de maturité, qu’on 
peut faire commencer aprés cette date de 1848, décisive dans 
l’évolution de son esprit. 

Le romantisme, vers le milieu du siécle, n’avait pas encore été 
reconnu et accepté par l’université francaise; et la Sorbonne, ot 
Renan se prépara a la licence et 4 l’agrégation, restait une for- 
teresse du classicisme. En 1844, paraissait ]’Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Francaise de Nisard, qui, de la premiére 4 la derniére ligne, 
n’était qu’une apologie de la grande époque du classicisme frangais. 
Saint-Marc Girardin, Villemain, Ozanam, brillaient au premier 
rang des matitres d’alors; dans de vastes paralléles, construits avec 
tout l’art raffiné de la composition ov excellaient, et ou excellent 
encore, les professeurs francais, ils ne s’interdisaient point les 
allusions au mauvais godt ou aux affectations de style qui gataient 
la production contemporaine et clairement montraient sa décad- 
ence. Le jeune Renan, avec sa soif ardente de vérité et son 
sens critique déja aigu, fit ce que font beaucoup de jeunes gens 
& son Age; il se révolta contre l’étroitesse des dogmes classiques, 
contre ce culte de la rhétorique de Cicéron et de Quintilien. Ses 
premiers cahiers crient son mépris pour |’admiration imposée 
des classiques frangais.? Aussitét qu’il est libéré de la sévérité 
étroite des programmes d’examen, il va jusqu’a proclamer avec 
véhémence la supériorité du Moyen Age sur le dix-septiéme 
siécle, et de la littérature grecque sur les imitations latines, 


* Par exemple, Cahiers de Jeunesse, pp. 143, 308, 309. Nouveaux Cahiers pp. 
148, 151. ; 
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auxquelles la sacrifiaient alors des humanistes par trop épris de 
latinité.* 

Un autre défaut le frappa aussi dans la critique littéraire de 
ses contemporains les plus célébres: l’absence d’une méthode 
précise. Renan, a vingt-trois ou vingt-cing ans, se sentait attiré 
par la littérature; mais il ne s’avouait pas cet attrait sans hési- 
tation. Son attitude envers la production littéraire était déja 
marquée d’une certaine défiance, défiance qui, beaucoup plus 
tard, sembla s’accompagner d’un mépris discret. Bien des oeuvres 
littéraires n’étaient 4 ses yeux qu’un frivole amusement, et il 
était alors tourmenté par une soif intense de sérieux. II avait 
besoin d’un nouvel idéal pour remplacer la foi qu'il venait de 
perdre, et il devait trouver cet idéal non dans la littérature ou la 
critique, mais dans la science, comme il appelait alors la philologie. 
En tous cas, s’il avait 4 étudier des ceuvres littéraires, il ne voulait 
le faire qu’avec l’aide d’une méthode plus sire et plus solide que 
celle des critiques en vogue vers le milieu du siécle. Il discernait 
trés bien les qualités de Villemain, dont le style académique et 
des défauts assez évidents nous dérobent souvent aujourd’hui la 
réelle valeur.‘ Mais il n’en apercevait pas moins la faiblesse 
profonde de ce systéme de cours publics, qui forcgait le professeur 
a traiter devant un auditoire mondain un sujet susceptible de 
plaire, et lui faisait négliger l’érudition et la discussion de minutieux 
détails pour ne chercher que développements oratoires et traits 
éblouissants. Dans leurs ouvrages, ces mémes critiques étaient 
embarrassés par des régles étroites et une foi aveugle dans la 
séparation des genres; ils forgaient la poésie épique, lyrique, ou 
autre, a se plier 4 leurs classifications dogmatiques, et ils n’énon- 
caient leurs jugements que selon un code dont |’idéal remontait 
encore 4 Aristote et 4 Boileau. 

Renan posa aussitét en principe ce qu’il devait développer plus 
au long dans /’Avenir de la Science: que la critique doit étre fondée 
sur la philologie, et qu’on ne peut entreprendre d’étude sérieuse 
de la littérature sans le secours de l|’érudition. Toutes ses pages 
de jeunesse ne sont qu’un hymne enthousiaste chanté 4 la gloire 
des nouvelles sciences qui devaient remplacer la métaphysique et 
la philosophie abstraite, désormais reconnues stériles. “Les vraies 
sciences de l’humanité, s’écrie-t-il, sont les sciences historiques et 


3 Cahiers de Jeunesse, pp. 121-2, 125, 163. Nouveaux Cahiers, P. 152. 
* Nouveaux Cahiers, p. 79. 
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philologiques.’® Son gofit pour la philologie et l’histoire le porte 
tout naturellement a accorder plus d’importance au point de vue 
historique qu’au point de vue esthétique. A ses contemporains 
francais, hommes de talent, mais trop amateurs, Renan préfére 
les philologues allemands dont les travaux patients et méthodiques 
lui semblaient plus féconds en résultats. Dans les principes de 
critique littéraire qu’il fixe ainsi pour son usage personnel, il 
est plus préoccupé des renseignements historiques que peuvent 
fournir indirectement les chefs—d’ceuvre littéraires que de leur 
valeur esthétique. II veut, par la littérature, apprendre quelque 
chose sur les moeurs, les fagons de penser ou de sentir d’une 
certaine époque. En un mot, il pousse la philosophie de |’éternel 
devenir de Hegel jusqu’a ses derniéres conséquences; il se révolte 
contre toutes les régles de l’ancienne critique; nulle part, il ne 
voit rien de stable; partout lui apparait l’incessant écoulement 
des courtes conceptions humaines. “Le trait caractéristique du 
dix-neuviéme siécle est d’avoir substitué la méthode historique 
a la méthode dogmatique dans les études relatives 4 |’esprit 
humain. La critique littéraire n’est que l’exposé des diverses 
formes de la beauté, c’est-a-dire des maniéres dont les différentes 
familles et les différents Ages de l’humanité ont résolu le probléme 
esthétique.’” 

En méme temps, dans son enthousiasme pour la philologie 
allemande, Renan emprunta aussi au-dela du Rhin un autre dogme 
qui resta pendant longtemps pour lui d’une force inébranlée: la 
croyance 4 l’existence d’une littérature primitive et spontanée, 
bien supérieure aux oeuvres travaillées et artificielles des créateurs 
conscients. “Il y a deux espéces de littérature, l’une toute belle, 
toute spontanée, naive expression de tout ce qu’il y a de poétique 
dans l’humanité, toute vraie, sans retour sur elle-méme, ne 
songeant qu’a exprimer l’idéal qui la posséde, exhalation de 
Vhumanité (Homére, Job);....une autre réfléchie, calculée, 
qui voit l’effet et y vise, qui veut le beau, qui se sent, qui étudie.’”’ 
A vrai dire, il avait déja pu trouver cette conception en France 
méme; deux de ses contemporains, |’un qu’il connut personnelle- 
ment, V. Cousin, l’autre qu’il lut avec une avide curiosité dont 
témoignent les Cahiers de Jeunesse,* Fauriel, l’avaient rendue 


5 Avenir de la Science, p. 83. 

8 Averroés, Préface de la premiére édition, p. vi-—vii. 

1 Cahiers, p. 117. 

® Par exemple, Cahiers, p. 341; Nouveaux Cahiers, pp. 293-4. 
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populaire en France. Fauriel surtout, dont le nom est tombé 
aujourd’hui dans un injuste oubli, ou n’est plus rattaché qu’aux 
Chants Populaires de la Gréce Moderne, fut un grand semeur d’idées 
pour la critique francaise de la premiére moitié du siécle. Sa 
religion, comme le dit spirituellement Sainte-Beuve, était “la 
religion naturelle en littérature.® Ce culte du primitif était 
d’ailleurs dans |’air pendant toute la période pré-romantique et 
romantique. Mais c’est chez les philosophes allemands, et surtout 
chez Herder, que Renan trouva la théorie exposée de la facgon la 
plus systématique. II ne découvrit pas cette conception pour la 
premiére fois chez Herder, mais il fut frappé de la généreuse ardeur 
que Herder mettait 4 la défendre; l’impression qu’en ressentit le 
jeune Francais enthousiaste devait étre profonde et durable.'° 
Sans cesse dans les Cahiers, reviennent les allusions au livre de 
Herder Vom Geistes der ebraeischen Poesie.' Pendant quelque 
temps, tous les jugements littéraires de Renan devaient porter la 
marque de cette théorie sur la supériorité des périodes spontanées. 
En fait, le grand ouvrage de la vie de Renan nous montrera plus 
tard le méme théme fondamental, transposé—avec d’infinies 
nuances, il est vrai—du domaine littéraire a l’histoire des religions; 
ce sera une étude d’origines, un exemple de |’interét et de l’attrait 
qu‘elles offrent pour un esprit philosophique. Dans l’oeuvre 
critique de Renan proprement dite, on retrouvera des traces de 
cette méme conception jusque dans un recueil de la maturité tel 
que les Essais de Morale et de Critique (1859), ot se lisent quelques- 
unes des plus belles pages de critique littéraire de ]’auteur.” 

I] est un nom que nous n’avons pas encore cité 4 propos de la 
formation des idées littéraires de Renan: Sainte-Beuve, en 1845, 
était déja l’un des critiques les plus influents. Ses Portraits Litté- 
raires et ses Portraits Contemporains avaient paru, ainsi que les 
deux premiéres parties de son Port-Royal. Renan les lut naturelle- 
ment avec d’autant plus d’avidité qu’il pouvait deviner en Sainte- 
Beuve un esprit préoccupé par les questions religieuses, une 
intelligence souple et flexible, au-dessus de l’étroitesse et des 


® Portraits Contemporains, vol. iv, p. 231. Ces trois articles sympathiques de 
Sainte-Beuve sont encore la meilleure étude que nous ayons sur Fauriel. 

10 La question de l’influence de Herder sur Renan a été récemment traitée par 
M. Tronchon, dans Ernest Renan et I’ Etranger, 1928. 

1 Renan le lisait alors dans la traduction francaise de Madame de Carlowitz, 
parue en 1844 et couronnée par |’Académie Francaise en 1846. 

12 PP. 32, 33 a 36. 
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préjugés qui l’irritaient chez les critiques universitaires. Nous 
savons assez bien quels furent les rapports de ces deux suprémes 
représentants de leur siécle éminemment complexe depuis la 
récente publication de la correspondance de Renan. M. Victor 
Giraud les a étudiés dans un article de la Revue des Deux Mondes." 
Mais M. Giraud ne fait commencer son étude qu’aprés 1848, 
lorsque les deux hommes commencérent 4 s’écrire et, peu aprés, 
A se voir; et il exagére, 4 notre sens, l’influence qu’a pu exercer 
Renan sur son ainé.“ Leurs rapports furent des plus cordiaux; 
une amitié profonde devait bientét les unir; mais cela n’était pas 
allé d’abord sans quelque révolte et des luttes intérieures de la 
part de l’ancien séminariste. Renan, il est vrai, devait déclarer a 
la fin de sa vie: ‘‘Sainte-Beuve est un des trois ou quatre amours 
auxquels je suis toujours demeuré fidéle’’ et on a pu affirmer avec 
quelque apparence de vérité: ‘Si Sainte-Beuve n’avait pas écrit 
son Port-Royal, les Origines du Christianisme ne seraient pas tout 
ce qu’elles sont;’”® Tout autres furent les premiéres impressions 
du jeune Renan au sortir de Saint-Sulpice. Dans ses Cahiers de 
Jeunesse, il note souvent sa réaction a la lecture des articles de 
Sainte-Beuve. II ne niait pas la délicatesse de godt, la subtilité 
de pénétration psychologique de leur auteur. Mais ces qualités 
méme le repoussaient en méme temps qu’elles l’attiraient. II est 
quelquefois dur pour cette souplesse d’intelligence et cette largeur 
d’esprit qui semblent impliquer quelque scepticisme chez le 
critique. Il lui reproche tout d’abord d’adopter envers auteurs et 
lecteurs une attitude de bienveillance condescendante."* “Il prend 
un ton moqueur,” remarque Renan, “et semble dire au passé: tous 
les autres furent frivoles et superficiels; nous seuls sommes dans 
le vrai.”” Son portrait de Fontanes, par exemple, est, 4 ses yeux 
eo 

13 Numéro du 15 février 1923. 

™“ En fait, une lecture attentive de Sainte-Beuve révéle que le critique des 
Lundis, avec toute sa grande admiration pour Renan, n’en sut pas moins faire 
quelques fines réserves. II vit trés bien le vague de la philosophie de Renan, le 
“nuage d’or de la poésie dont il semble avoir voulu s’envelopper quelquefois,” 
son optimisme curieux et quelquefois inquiétant, ses gofits aristocratiques “qui 
pourraient lui faire préférer des erreurs délicates et distinguées a des vérités tri- 
viales” (Nouveaux Lundis, vol. ii, p. 396, 405 4 413). Du moins, s’il ne se départit 
pas de sa pénétration coutumiére, Sainte-Beuve montre dans son attitude envers 
Renan, aussi bien que par ses articles sur Taine, qu’il serait injuste de l’accuser d’in- 
compréhension et de jalousie envers tous ses contemporains. 

4% V, Giraud, article cité. 

8 Cahiers, pp. 157, 319. 
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“du précieux gaté par l’affectation et la vanité.’’’ Il trouve aussi 
le style de Sainte-Beuve trop artificiel. I] cherche toujours des 
formules frappantes, il raffine sa forme a grands renforts de délica- 
tesses apprétées et de comparaisons peu naturelles; il sacrifie trop 
a l’expression brillante et subtile; il est de ces esprits qui ‘‘se 
croiraient de mauvais ton s’ils appuyaient des deux pieds et de 
tout leur poids sur quelque chose.’’'* En un mot, le grand reproche 
que Renan adresse alors 4 Sainte-Beuve est de manquer de foi 
et de solidité. Et un tel reproche ne doit pas nous étonner outre- 
mesure, de la part de |’enthousiaste idéaliste oui méditait alors 
V'Avenir de la Science. Il admire déja Sainte-Beuve; il ne peut 
s’empécher d’étre frappé par ses qualités; mais il regrette de ne 
pas trouver en lui ce sérieux qui le ravissait chez Herder. ‘La 
littérature est vanité, si elle n’est que littérature. Mais elle est 
le bras droit du philosophe; alors elle n’est plus littérature, mais 
science et esthétique. M. Sainte-Beuve me peint merveilleusement 
ce type de frivolité spirituelle, qui me fait passer une sorte de 
frisson amer par la poitrine..... Ah, l’éternel seul a du prix!’’!® 

Renan adopta bientét envers Sainte-Beuve une attitude dif- 
férente. En 1849, de retour de Liége ot il avait donné ses con- 
férences sur Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve commenga la fameuse 
série de ses Lundis. Dés 1852, les articles du jeune savant attiraient 
sa curiosité toujours en éveil. Peu aprés, en aoit 1852, Renan lui 
écrivait pour la premiére fois. D’emblée, il professait pour le 
célébre critique une admiration sans bornes, et il saisissait avec 
empressement les occasions de se dire son disciple. ‘Rien ne 
pourrait égaler 4 mes yeux le bonheur de me voir avoué par celui 
4 qui je dois la plus grande partie du peu de bien qui est en moi.’”?° 
Il nous faut certes faire la part de la politesse et de la diplomatie 
dont Renan, 4 tous les moments de sa carriére, sut ne jamais se 
départir. Le jeune homme sans expérience, qui sans cesse affirmait 
son idéalisme celtique, son ignorance de tous les détails de la vie 
matérielle, n’en possédait pas moins un sens pratique fort habile. 
Il envoyait ses premiers articles 4 tous les critiques et professeurs 
qui pouvaient lui étre de quelque utilité, et il n’hésitait pas (qui 
lui jettera la premiére pierre?) 4 louer leurs ouvrages et a se faire 
passer pour leur disciple respectueux. Cependant, en ce qui con- 


17 Cahiers, p. 319. 

18 Nouveaux Cahiers, p. 42. 

19 Cahiers, p. 137-8. 

2 Lettre du 8 mars 1854, Nouvelle Correspondance, i, p. 81. 
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cerne Sainte-Beuve, nous pouvons admettre qu’il y avait une part 
de vérité dans l’aveu de Renan qu’il lui devait beaucoup, et par- 
dessus tout, sa méthode. “Je sens fort bien que je ne fais qu’appli- 
quer votre procédé a de plus vieilles histoires.”*! Son gofit pour 
Vhistoire telle qu’elle apparait 4 travers la littérature, sa croyance 
a la nécessité de l’érudition comme base de toute critique littéraire, 
son talent pour reconstruire la psychologie des 4mes les plus 
complexes, son horreur de tout dogmatisme, sa curiosité universelle 
et sa compréhension de tant d’esprits, méme, et peut-étre surtout, 
les plus différents du sien; tout cela, Renan le trouva dans une 
lecture plus attentive de Sainte-Beuve. Sa méthode critique, nous 
le verrons, sera, avec des différences qui constituent son originalité, 
une continuation de celle de Sainte-Beuve, et c’est peut-étre grace 
& cette influence qu’il conserva envers la littérature plus de curio- 
sité et de sympathie qu’il n’en aurait ressenti naturellement.” 


II 


“La critique universelle est le seul caractére que l’on puisse 
assigner 4@ la pensée délicate, fuyante, insaisissable, du dix- 
neuviéme siécle. De quel nom appeler tant d’intelligences d’élite 
qui, sans dogmatiser abstraitement, ont révélé 4 la pensée une 
nouvelle facon de s’exercer dans le monde des faits?’’ Cette phrase 
de l’Avenir de la Science (p. 145), dans laquelle Renan définit le 
trait dominant de son siécle s’applique également bien 4 lui-méme, 
qui résuma tant de caractéres de ce siécle. L’esprit critique, fondé 
sur un sévére examen rationnel des faits, des traditions et de 
toutes les idées acceptées, voila ce qu’il a apporté dans tous les 
sujets qu’il a traités, et surtout l’histoire du Christianisme et de 
ses origines. C’est ce méme esprit que nous pouvons nous attendre 
4 trouver dans sa critique littéraire. Notre tache sera d’en exami- 
ner la théorie et la pratique, et d’en faire ressortir ]’originalité. 

Cet esprit critique est devenu 4 notre époque de plus en plus 
nécessaire. L’opposition traditionnelle entre les soi-disant facultés 
créatrices et facultés critiques n’est plus qu’un cliché de journal- 
istes. Les deux qualités se combinent dans la plupart des cas, et 
les créateurs parmi nos contemporains sont aussi le plus souvent 


*1 Lettre du 10 septembre 1863, ibid. p. 244. 

* Voir, dans les Souvenirs d’Enfance, le passage-qu’il faudrait cependant se 
garder deprendre tropa la lettre—: “‘Je n’ai quelque temps fait cas de la littérature 
que pour complaire 4 Sainte-Beuve, qui avait sur moi beaucoup d’influence. De- 
puis qu’il est mort, je n’y tiens plus.” (éd. Calmann-lévy, p. 353.) 
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les meilleurs critiques; car toute production littéraire et artistique 
implique une certaine attitude critique envers le passé et nos 
prédécesseurs; loin de détruire ou d’affaiblir l’inspiration et l’ad- 
miration, la critique leur fournit une base, car ‘‘celui-la seul sait 
admirer qui sait critiquer.”’” 

La premiére qualité du critique doit étre une vaste curiosité, 
qui lui permette de s’intéresser au plus grand nombre possible 
d’individus, de genres d’esprit et de types de littérature ou de 
société. En Sainte-Beuve, Renan trouvait le modéle de cette 
large et versatile curiosité. N’étant pas lui-méme critique de 
profession, il avait ce grand avantage de n’étre pas obligé de se 
tenir au courant de toute la production contemporaine; il n’essaya 
d’ailleurs jamais de le faire. La tache gigantesque qu’il s’était 
proposée lui interdisait toute vaine polémique et toute stérile 
lecture. 

Cette curiosité, 4 son tour, repose sur la relativité, et l’implique. 
C’est 14 le résultat, si fécond en conséquences, acquis par la 
révolution romantique dans le domaine de l’histoire et de ce qu’on 
appelle les “sciences morales.”” Nul n’a jamais évité le dogmatisme 
avec autant de soin que Renan; nul n’était mieux préparé 4 étre 
le critique idéal au vrai sens du mot, si nous acceptons la définition 
qu’il donne dans les Souvenirs d’Enfance: ‘‘L’essence de la 
critique est de savoir comprendre des états trés différents de celui 
od nous vivons” (p. 87). Puisque tout est relatif et dans un 
perpétuel état de développement, comme I’avait enseigné Hegel, 
il serait vain de juger selon des principes immuables. Le “beau 
idéal,” dont on avait tant discouru dans les vingt ou trente 
premiéres années du siécle, n’est qu’une mensongére illusion. Les 
jugements littéraires ne peuvent atteindre 4 la vérité absolue; il 
faut replacer les oeuvres dans leur époque et leur milieu et les 
juger en conséquence. Sa croyance 4 l’universelle relativité, loin 
de faire de la critique de Renan un impressionnisme, aboutit donc 
a tresser un lien plus étroit entre la critique d’une part, et, de 
l’autre, l’histoire, la philologie, la science en général. 

En Allemagne, en effet, avec les principes de la philosophie de 
Hegel, Renan avait aussi admiré cette merveilleuse production de 
travaux d’une érudition minutieuse, qui avaient déja renouvelé 
plusieurs branches du savoir. L’ Avenir dela Science célébre partout 
la philologie—dans le sens trés large, bien connu d’ailleurs, que 


% Avenir de la Science, p. 295. 
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l’auteur donne 4 ce mot—et c’est 1a déja que la critique et la 
philologie étaient déclarées inséparables.* La premiére condition 
que doit remplir le critique est de connaitre aussi bien que possible 
les sujets qu'il veut traiter. Il n’y a pas si longtemps qu’un grand 
seigneur comme Joseph de Maistre pouvait sérieusement soutenir 
que, pour sentir les beautés d’Homére, il faut faire choix d’un ami 
qui ne soit pas helléniste.* Dés ses premiers Cahiers, en 1845, 
Renan affirmait, contre tant de brillants, mais vides conférenciers, 
l’absolue nécessité de cette condition préalable. Ceci peut nous 
inspirer queique indulgence si nous découvrons plus tard que 
notre jeune philologue est allé un peu loin dans sa foi en la science 
et l’érudition. 

Car, dans son ardeur juvénile, Renan ne put résister 4 la tenta- 
tion trés naturelle de voir la critique littéraire aussi se constituer 
en science. Le critique, tout d’abord, ne doit pas se borner a 
décrire et 4 admirer, ou il serait alors semblable 4 un botaniste 
qui se contenterait de caresser les pétales de chaque fleur. ‘‘La 
belle et grande critique, au contraire, ne craint pas d’arracher la 
fleur pour étudier ses racines, compter ses étamines, analyser ses 
tissus.’’* Cela, certes, tous les critiques le lui accorderont. Nul 
dévot de l’histoire littéraire ne songera non plus 4 le contredire 
quand, dans une belle et célébre page, il demande du vrai critique 
le méme dévouement que le savant, qui consent 4 travailler pour 
l’avenir, peut-étre en vain, et sacrifie sa vie 4 la recherche de 
quelques résultats, peut-étre insignifiants, sur une question sans 
importance; cette tache obscure s’insére dans la longue série des 
efforts humains et peut quelque jour prendre un sens que nous ne 
soupconnons pas aujourd’hui. 

Mais il mérite peut-étre de plus justes reproches—qu’on ne lui 
a dvailleurs pas épargnés—pour certaines conclusions plus 
aventurées qu’il a tirées de cette théorie de la relativité. La beauté 
d’une oeuvre littéraire est relative, avant tout, en ce sens qu’elle 
est plus ou moins conditionnée par le milieu oi elle est née. D’oi 
Renan déduit, non seulement qu’il est nécessaire d’étudier le 


* “Critiquer, c’est se poser en spectateur et en juge au milieu de la variété des 
choses; car la philologie est l’interpréte des choses, le moyen d’entrer en communica- 
tion avec elles et d’entendre leur langage. Le jour ou la philologie périrait, la critique 
périrait avec elle, la barbarie renaftrait, la crédulité serait de nouveau mattresse 
du monde”’ (pp. 145-6). 

% Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse, p. 74. 

% Avenir de la Science, p. 201-202. 
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milieu pour comprendre l’ceuvre, mais que la production littéraire 
n’a pas de valeur en elle-méme; tout son interét est celui que pré- 
sentent la vie, les mceurs, la civilisation qu’elle dépeint. ‘“‘Ce n’est 
pas Homére qui est beau, c’est la vie homérique, la phase de 
existence de l’humanité décrite dans Homére. La vraie littérature 
d’une époque est celle qui la peint et l’exprime.’”’ Si l’on envisage 
ainsi toutes les ceuvres dart, il s’ensuit—et Renan l’admet sans 
sourciller—que des productions sans valeur esthétique aucune 
peuvent passer pour les plus importantes, de méme que l’anatomie 
comparée tire de plus féconds résultats de |’étude des animaux 
inférieurs que des espéces les mieux organisées. En pratique, 
Renan critique littéraire, il restera 4 le montrer, a presque toujours 
évité les piéges que lui tendait sa théorie. Mais cette foi excessive 
a la relativité lui a fait, comme l’a trés bien noté M. Babbitt, 
négliger l’interét esthétique et éternel des ceuvres littéraires, pour 
les replacer surtout dans leur époque et dans leur milieu. ‘‘Nul 
plus que moi n’admire les Pensées de Pascal ou les Sermons de 
Bossuet; mais je les admire comme ceuvres du dix-septiéme siécle; 
si ces ceuvres paraissaient de nos jours, elles mériteraient 4 peine 
d’étre remarquées.’”?* Cette phrase est dans /’Avenir de la Science, 
mais Renan a toujours gardé de ses théories de jeunesse un curieux 
préjugé contre ces deux écrivains en particulier. 

Il semble donc, pour résumer tout ceci, que Renan était porté 
a faire, non tant de la critique littéraire, que ce que nous appelons 
aujourd’hui l’histoire littéraire. Et ce n’est point méconnaitre le 
précieux et énorme travail accompli par l’histoire littéraire dans 
ces cinquante derniéres années que de noter un de ses défauts, qui 
a pu trouver dans les théories de Renan une justification ap- 
parente: les spécialistes de cette ‘“‘science’’ ont quelquefois oublié 
que toutes les recherches les plus précises et les plus érudites n’ont 
de raison d’étre que parcequ’il existe d’autres oeuvres, belles en 
elles-mémes et d’un interét esthétique permanent. Renan, dans 
sa glorification de l’histoire littéraire comme une science nouvelle 
qui allait remplacer la critique démodée de ses contemporains, 
formula méme I’hérésie que M. Lanson déplore si amérement dans 
l’Avant-Propos de son Histoire de la Littérature Francaise: 
“L’étude de l’histoire littéraire est destinée 4 remplacer en grande 
partie la lecture directe des oeuvres de l’esprit humain.’”*® Lanson 

27 Avenir de la Science, p. 190-191. 


38 Avenir de la Science, p. 191. 
3° Avenir de la Science, p. 226. 
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n’a point de peine 4 répondre que ce serait 14 la négation méme 
de la littérature et quelque chose de directement opposé 4 l’objet 
véritable de toute critique et histoire littéraire, lequel doit toujours 
rester le contact avec les oeuvres pour les comprendre et en jouir. 

D’aprés ces idées théoriques générales, nous pouvons aisément 
deviner les traits saillants de la critique de Renan: ce sera la 
critique d’un esprit curieux, subtil et intelligent s’il en fut,mais 
aussi la critique d’un savant, qui remplit avec conscience la tache 
qu’il s’est imposée, serait-ce l’article le plus éphémére sur le plus 
insignifiant des auteurs; qui a recours 4 l’histoire et 4 la philologie, 
et ne dédaigne point d’étudier avec minutie jusqu’a la langue et 
au style des ouvrages. Ce sera encore la critique d’un juge im- 
partial, indulgent méme, qui se soumettra 4 deux principes 
généraux: prendre les oeuvres comme elles sont, c’est-d-dire ne 
jamais adopter l’attitude supérieure de ceux qui reprochent au 
poéte de n’étre pas métaphysicien et 4 l’historien de n’étre pas 
moraliste. La seule position rationnelle et vraiment critique est 
au contraire de se demander: qu’a voulu faire l’auteur? Comment 
l’a-t-il fait?*® En second lieu, et suivant l’exemple célébre de cet 
autre grand Breton, Chateaubriand, abandonner la mesquine et 
malveillante critique des défauts pour la féconde critique des 
beautés, car “‘on ne parle bien que de ce qu’on aime.’”*! 

Nous mentionnerons enfin un dernier détail avant de passer 
de la théorie 4 la critique de Renan elle-méme: |l’insistance qu’il 
a toujours mise 4 ne pas séparer la littérature de la morale. L’idéa- 
lisme et le culte du sérieux, qu’il conservera, méme 4 travers le 
dilettantisme en apparence un peu frivole de ses derniéres années, 
l’empécheront toujours d’étre un critique tout 4 fait impartial de 
toute une catégorie d’ceuvres, entre autres les romans de ses 
contemporains de l’école réaliste. Le titre méme des Essais de 
Morale et de Critique est assez significatif 4 cet égard. La préface 
de ce recueil affirme la conviction de l’auteur que la morale est 
la seule chose vraie et sérieuse dans la vie, et conclut: ‘La science 


*° cf. Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 155. “Le devoir de la critique ne saurait 
étre de regretter que les hommes n’aient pas été autres qu’ ils ne furent, mais d’ex- 
pliquer ce qu’ils furent “Et aussi Questions Contemporaines, p. 7. 

| Principe cher 4 Renan. Voir Nouveaux Cahiers de Jeunesse, p. 195, et Feuilles 
Détachées, p. 296. Mais ce principe ne peut guére étre appliqué que par ceux qui, 
comme lui, ne font pas de la critique une occupation réguliére; avec les critiques 
professionnels, depuis Boileau jusqu’a M. P. Souday, la sévérité redevient légitime 
et nécessaire. 

’ 
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méme et la critique sont 4 mes yeux des choses secondaires quprés 
de la nécessité de conserver la tradition du bien.’ Certes, nous 
devons toujours prendre garde, avec Renan, de nuancer nos 
affirmations. En fait, dans ce méme volume, nous pouvons lire, 
dans l’article sur .M. de Sacy, une page ol, respectueusement, mais 
non sans quelque ironie envers le vieux janséniste, Renan oppose 
le moraliste au critique: ‘Le moraliste n’hésite jamais dans ses 
jugements, car ils résultent d’un choix fait une fois pour toutes; 
le critique hésite toujours, car l’infinie variété du monde lui 
apparait dans sa complexité.’’* 

La vérité serait 4 peu prés celle—ci: Renan ne demande pas 
que la littérature préche toujours la morale; le critique, il le sait, 
doit étre libre de toutes idées préconcues, morales, religieuses ou 
autres. Mais, en méme temps, il ne peut se défendre d’un dégoit 
profond pour toute oeuvre qui est essentiellement immorale. 
“L’art et la poésie ne sont pas la morale; ils n’en sont pas non plus 
le contraire, comme le pensent quelques critiques. L’art et la 
poésie supposent en un sens la morale.’ Personne, 4 coup sar, ne 
reprochera 4 Aristophane ou 4 Shakespeare d’étre immoraux, ni 
ne les blamera de dépeindre les bassesses ou les laideurs de la 
nature humaine. Les sévérités de Renan visaient l’immoralité 
mesquine, la légéreté affectée, le plaisir qu’on semble prendre avec 
un sourire complaisant dans le vice, autant de traits qu’il regardait 
comme les plus méprisables du caractére francais. II l’a montré 
dans deux articles célébres sur La Théologie de Béranger® et La 
Farce de Maitre Pathelin,® deux de ces éclats de colére si rares 
chez lui. Chez Béranger comme chez l’auteur de Pathelin, il ne 
trouvait ni sentiment moral, ni sentiment religieux ou idéalisme 
élevé, mais l’esprit superficiel du peuple frangais. L’opinion de 
Renan sur ses compatriotes devait se modifier avec ]’4ge; plus 
tard, sous la Troisiéme République, quand il fut devenu une sorte 
d’autorité officielle, il prononca sur Béranger un jugement beau- 
coup moins sévére*’ et il affirma que toujours se cache un fond 
de sérieux sous la gaité frangaise. Mais dans l’ensemble, il reste 
vrai que, comme critique, Renan n’oublie jamais |’aspect moral 


% Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. iii-iv. 
% Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 30-31. 
4 Questions Contemporaines, p. 465. 

% Questions Contemporaines, p. 461 sq. 

% Essais de Morale et de Critique, p. 303 sq. 
57 Feuilles Détachées, p. 265. 
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de tous les problémes littéraires. Ou méme, pour préciser da- 
vantage, cette préoccupation ne vient pas tant chez lui d’une 
conception morale de la littérature ou de la vie, que d’un tour 
d’esprit aristocratique. Si nous lisons de plus prés ses articles sur 
Béranger et sur Pathelin, nous nous apercevrons sans peine que, 
ce qui déplait 4 Renan, c’est par-dessus tout le caractére es- 
sentiellement bourgeois de leur ‘“‘philosophie”’ et de leur art. II 
les blame moins en moraliste qu’en intelligence élevée, pour qui 
l’étroitesse d’esprit et la stupidité sont les pires des maux. II ne 
peut pardonner 4 |’auteur de Pathelin, parceque c’est la bétise 
qui triomphe dans sa piéce; le berger, le plus sot de tous, trompe 
et le drapier, et Maitre Pathelin. Ses adversaires ont donc pu 
l’accuser avec plus ou moins de bonne foi de dilettantisme et 
d’amoralisme; il est clair du moins que la critique littéraire de 
Renan ne justifie nulle part un tel reproche. 


III 


La pratique d’un critique vaut souvent mieux que ses théories. 
La plupart des articles importants de Renan datent de sa période 
de maturité, alors que l’enthousiasme et les exagérations de 
V Avenir de la Science étaient déja loin derriére lui. Sa souplesse 
innée et son sens des nuances le préservérent des dangers qu’il put 
rencontrer. S’il avait pu, dans cette phrase souvent incriminée,se 
méprendre sur le véritable objet de l’histoire littéraire, cela resta 
une erreur de jeunesse sans conséquence. Les chapitres qu’il a 
écrits pour l’ Histoire Littéraire de la France sont remarquables par 
le soin apporté 4 la documentation et par leur vérité scientifique, 
en méme temps que comme l’ceuvre d’un artiste qui, sans rien 
sacrifier de la solidité de ses résultats, sait les présenter sous une 
forme harmonieuse et belle.** 

Nous allons pouvoir, en passant 4 l’ceuvre de Renan elle-méme, 
terminer |’étude de sa critique littéraire; nous apercevrons mieux 
ainsi sa véritable originalité, dar il y a un certain type d’article 
qui lui appartient en propre, trés différent du “‘portrait’” ou du 
“lundi” de Sainte-Beuve, de l’essai de Taine ou de Faguet, que 
nul depuis n’a su réussir avec le méme bonheur. 

Renan écrivit la plupart de ses articles pour la Revue des Deux 
Mondes ou pour le Journal des Débats, c’est-A dire pour un public 
éclairé et aristocratique, de gofits souvent timides et conservateurs. 


% Voir dans la Revue de France du 12 juin 1923, une intéressante étude de Ch. v. 
Langlois, sur cette partie peu connue de l’oeuvre de Renan. 
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trés attaché aux qualités traditionnelles de composition et de 
style. Il ne serait pas exact de dire que Renan chercha avant 
tout 4 satisfaire les goats de ce public; il n’aliéna jamais sa pleine 
liberté et ne traita que les sujets qui l’attiraient, sans s’imposer 
une production critique constante et réguliére. Mais il avait a 
agiter devant ce public des questions savantes, 4 parler de livres 
érudits et techniques, sans rester jamais un spécialiste étroit. II 
remplit la tache 4 merveille; cinquante ou soixante ans ont passé 
depuis la rédaction de ces articles, et nous les lisons encore, avec 
plus d’interét souvent que bien d’autres pages de leur auteur; car 
Renan a été fidéle 4 la grande tradition francaise de traiter tous 
les sujets, fussent-ils les plus abstraits et les plus techniques, non 
en auteur, mais en homme, et en “honnéte homme.”’ 

Les ouvrages que Renan prend pour sujet de ses articles ne sont 
presque jamais des romans, des poémes, ou en général des ouvrages 
de pure littérature. I] préfére les livres de philosophie ou d’histoire, 
les mémoires et journaux intimes, et, bien entendu, tout ce qui 
se rapporte 4 l’histoire religieuse. Sa méthode, dans ce cas, ne 
consiste pas 4 analyser l’ouvrage avec exactitude pour en faire 
connaitre le contenu au lecteur, puis 4 le discuter en démélant le 
vrai du faux, et les qualités d’avec les faiblesses; enfin, de porter 
un jugement d’ensemble sur le style et les idées. Renan n’essaie pas 
non plus de définir l’esprit de l’auteur tel qu’il apparait dans son 
livre, avec des détails personnels et biographiques, un examen 
détaillé de sa vie et de sa carriére. Le plus souvent, il prend le 
livre ou l’auteur en question comme prétexte pour retraiter le 
sujet lui-méme d’une facon personnelle; si par exemple il entre- 
prend un article sur Les Religions de l’Antiquité, 4 propos d’un 
ouvrage érudit de Maury,*® il se contentera de citer ce livre ¢a 
et 1&4 avec quelques allusions et vagues compliments; que le lecteur 
n’espére pas se faire une opinion sur le contenu et la valeur de 
l’ouvrage d’aprés la critique de Renan. Mais il trouve quelque 
chose de plus précieux, le méme sujet traité 4 nouveau, suivant les 
derniers renseignements de la science et, souvent, avec des vues 
originales. La plupart des Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse sont de la 
critique de ce genre, en particulier l’article sur Channing et le 
mouvement unitaire aux Etats-Unis, riche en ironie et aussi en 
révélations sur les idées religieuses de Renan; et dans les Nouvelles 
Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse une série de trois articles sur le Port 


39 Dans les Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse, pp. 1-72. 
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Royal de Sainte-Beuve. Ces articles sont une analyse pénétrante 
et sympathique du caractére de Sainte-Beuve, avec les quelques 
réserves que Renan avait 4 formuler. Mais ils n’ont rien d’une 
analyse méthodique du livre; ils nous donnent 4 la fois moins et 
plus que cela: l’opinion de Renan sur Port-Royal, son rdéle, sa 
théologie, le style et l’influence littéraire de ses écrivains (avec, 
comme toujours, la tendance de notre critique 4 insister sur le 
cété religieux et philosophique plus que sur |’aspect littéraire du 
sujet). Les articles sur Pathelin et Béranger sont aussi le dé- 
veloppement d’un théme favori de Renan. D’autres de ses 
fragments critiques revétent la forme de discours a4 1l’Académie 
Frangaise ou de conférences devant quelque société savante, de 
paroles prononcées aux funérailles d’un ami ou méme d’une lettre 
adressée 4 l’auteur sur son ceuvre; ils sont souvent fort remar- 
quables. Renan possédait en particulier une maitrise incontestée 
dans les discours académiques. Mais nous ne pouvons évidemment 
y chercher de la critique tout 4 fait sincére, un examen attentif 
des qualités et des défauts des écrivains. 

D’autres articles sur des contemporains méritent d’étre regardés 
de plus prés: ce sont des études poussées sur trois auteurs con- 
sidérés dans l’ensemble de leur ceuvre, tous trois des chefs-d’ceuvre 
en leur genre. L’article sur Amiel*® consiste surtout en une série 
de développements originaux sur le dogme du péché dans la 
religion chrétienne, l’optimisme et le pessimisme, la philosophie 
de Hegel, etc. Il suppose évidemment et nous donne jusqu’a un 
certain point une analyse et une compréhension pénétrantes du 
caractére d’Amiel; mais nous y apprenons davantage encore sur 
Renan que sur le Génevois. Les deux autres ont été recueillis 
dans les Essais de Morale et de Critique et traitent de Cousin et de 
Lamennais. L’article sur Cousin est écrit sur un ton de sympathie, 
d’éloge méme, auquel pourrait se laisser prendre une lecture hative 
ou superficielle—et nul autre que Barrés s’y est jadis trompé dans 
ses amusants, mais en somme peu intelligents, Huit Jours chez M. 
Renan..—Mais quiconque est déja familiarisé avec la maniére de 
Renan ne peut s’empécher de reconnaitre que tous les défauts du 
brillant conférencier et du philosophe officiel que fut Cousin sont 
relevés dans des phrases en apparence insignifiantes. La con- 
naissance du sujet est compléte et profonde, mais elle est dis- 
simulée; nul “‘apparatus criticus,’’ pas méme, comme dans Sainte- 


«© Dans les Feuilles Détachées, pp. 355-400. 
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Beuve, un examen méthodique des origines de l'homme, de ses 
années de formation, etc. Quant 4 ]’article sur Lamennais, on ne 
peut guére lui adresser que des éloges sans réserve. C’est l’un des 
morceaux les plus parfaits qu’ait laissés Renan, celui oi il apparait 
a son meilleur avantage comme critique littéraire. La méthode, 
trés subtile, convient parfaitement au sujet. Nulle remarque 
inutile ou banale, nulle lourdeur ou gaucherie dans |’examen des 
oeuvres de Lamennais, ni cette évaluation pédante des qualités 
et des défauts chére aux critiques de formation universitaire. 
Renan va droit au centre du sujet: la personnalité de Lamennais 
et il reconstruit la psychologie de ce prétre étrange et attirant, 
car c’est cette psychologie qui donne la clé de sa carriére, de son 
attitude politique et religieuse, de son évolution. I] compléte 
ensuite ce début par quelques pages sur les origines, qu’on ne 
pouvait négliger dans le cas de ce Breton ardent, doué du sérieux 
et de la générosité que Renan se plaisait 4 retrouver dans les races 
celtiques, et sur son éducation ecclésiastique. II ne reste plus qu’a 
déduire ensuite de tout cela la carriére de Lamennais, ses contra- 
dictions, ses erreurs, par une souple méthode qui jamais ne tente 
de substituer une séche et inflexible logique 4 la variété de la vie. 

Quelque remarquables que soient certains de ces fragments, et 
malgré le rang qu’ils méritent d’occuper parmi la critique du siécle 
dernier, nous pouvons donc reconnaitre que Renan n’est pas, et 
ne prétend jamais étre, un critique de profession. II ne s’impose 
point la lecture de Ja production littéraire pour l’analyser, la 
classer, |’expliquer en la rattachant 4 quelques grands courants de 
pensée, etc. Sa méthode, si méthode il y a, n’est pas une; elle varie 
non seulement avec le sujet traité, mais avec l’occasion qui a donné 
naissance 4 |’article, C’est une critique importante et précieuse, 
parceque Renan est une intelligence rare, parceque sa curiosité 
est pénétrante, et sait fouiller les plus secrets recoins des Ames. 
Mais c’est avant tout la critique d’un artiste, comme Sainte-Beuve 
l’avait bien vu." Plusieurs fois nous avons été amenés 4 remarquer 
que les articles de Renan nous apprennent davantage sur lui-méme, 
ses idées religieuses, philosophiques ou littéraires, que sur les 
auteurs qu’il commente. Ces articles sont en fait ce que lui-méme 
appelait “‘des travaux de fond,” et il ne se trompait peut-étre pas 
en prophétisant: ‘“Peut-étre ce genre nouveau de littérature 
sera-t-il envisagé dans l’avenir comme celui qui appartient le plus 


“ Causeries du Lundi, tome ii, p. 417-8. 
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essentiellement 4 notre époque®: “Ces essais critiques occupent 
certainement une place plus qu’honorable parmi les livres de 
leur auteur et méme ceux du dix-neuviéme siécle. 

Ce caractére essentiel de l’ceuvre critique de Renan le distingue 
de tous les autres critiques, ses contemporains. II avait bien des 
points communs avec Sainte-Beuve; mais alors méme qu’il efit 
choisi pour son domaine la littérature pure au lieu de l’histoire 
religieuse et de l’éxégése, de grandes différences auraient subsisté 
entre les deux hommes et leur ceuvre. Renan pensait que les idées 
générales, les grand mouvements historiques et philosophiques 
devraient jouer un plus grand réle dans Port-Royal, ow ils dis- 
paraissent presque sous les épisodes et les portraits. La méthode 
des Lundis, qui visait 4 saisir les traits les plus fuyants d’un in- 
dividu, au moyen de détails biographiques et autres, ne laissait 
pas de paraitre un peu mesquine 4 Renan, qui préférait aller 4 
l’ceuvre plutét qu’a l’homme, reprendre le sujet et le traiter 4 son 
tour. Sainte-Beuve, d’autre part, avec toute la sympathie qu’il 
portait 4 son jeune collégue, n’était pas sans apercevoir les dangers 
de la méthode de Renan, méthode d’artiste qui conciliait quelque- 
fois avec trop de facilité de vastes et belles contradictions et 
risquait d’émousser son sens critique proprement dit. Les mérites 
respectifs de leur maniére différente ressortiraient clairement d’une 
comparaison de leurs articles sur Lamennais.“ Sainte-Beuve reste 
beaucoup plus prés de son sujet; il entre davantage dans tous les 
détails, mais nous cherchons en vain chez lui la philosophie élevée 
et les idées générales qui nous attirent dans l|’“‘essai’”’ de Renan. 

Avec Taine et tous les critiques systématiques, la différence est 
plus frappante encore. Renan et lui étaient tous deux philosophes, 
tous deux épris de développements généraux; mais le sens des 
nuances de Renan, sa subtilité naturelle, n’auraient jamais pu lui 
faire élaborer ou accepter la rigide méthode de détermination de 
Vindividu exposée dans la préface de la Littérature Anglaise. Ici 
encore, le contraste entre leurs deux maniéres apparait mieux 
lorsqu’ils traitent le méme sujet. Taine a écrit dans les Philosophes 
classiques cinq chapitres sur V. Cousin, qui correspondent, si l’on 
veut, a l’article des Essais de Morale et de Critique. Il étudie dans 
Cousin l’écrivain, l’historien, le philosophe, enfin sa théorie de 


@ Préface des Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse. 

“ Voir Essais de Morale et de Critique et Portraits Contemporains; Il faut ce- 
pendant noter que Sainte-Beuve, alors, (1832, 1834, 1836) n’était pas encore en 
pleine possession de sa m$thode. 
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la raison et sa valeur comme érudit et philologue. Le titre méme 
des chapitres dit l’ordre parfait et l’équilibre de la composition; 
chaque chapitre 4 son tour, est bati avec la méme méthodique 
clarté; les idées de Cousin sont résumées, puis discutées; le critique 
examine attentivement tous les signes: métaphores, procédés de 
style, syntaxe,....qui peuvent le renseigner sur l’homme et 
Vécrivain. Nulle part, Taine n’introduit ses propres idées; il est 
trop soucieux de critiquer, c’est-a-dire de juger, et de juger avec 
sévérité. 

Faguet, enfin, est plus encore le type du critique de profession, 
dont la méthode est nette et fixe; il s’efforce, aprés un rapide exposé 
biographique, de reconstruire la psychologie de l’auteur qu’il 
étudie, avec son intelligence et ses idées générales, son imagination, 
sa sensibilité, etc. Nous pouvons voir dans cette méthode, com- 
parée 4 celle de Renan, le meilleur exemple de la critique uni- 
versitaire en France: critique qui dirige avec raison son attention 
vers les oeuvres plus que vers les hommes, subordonnant ainsi 
l’individu 4 ses livres, suit un ordre et adopte certains procédés 
que l’on peut, avec quelque savoir-faire, apprendre 4 imiter. 
Renan n’aurait jamais pu étre l’homme d’une maniére aussi 
uniforme. Mais il est juste aussi d’ajouter que sa critique souffre 
d’une excessive indulgence. II était trop poli, trop soucieux d’éviter 
toute polémique et de qualifier sa pensée avec toutes les nuances 
et les réserves possibles, pour porter des jugements tranchants et 
sévéres. I] aurait malaisément accepté la tache journaliére du 
critique qui doit faire connaitre le contenu d’une oeuvre avec 
quelque fidélité et en apprécier la valeur pour un public pressé 
qu’il faut guider parmi une production trop abondante et mettre 
en garde contre une réclame chaque jour plus tapageuse. 

Cette habitude de Renan d’exposer ses idées personnelles 4 
propos d’un livre ne doit pas davantage, d’ailleurs, nous le faire 
assimiler aux critiques impressionnistes qui, selon la fameuse 
formule d’A. France, “‘racontent les aventures de leur 4me au 
milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre.”” Si Renan a été, par beaucoup de 
cétés, le maitre d’A. France et de J. Lemaitre, sa foi profonde 
dans la valeur de l’histoire littéraire, la connaissance qu’il avait des 
méthodes scientifiques, ses vues sur la philologie et l’histoire, 
suffisent 4 distinguer sa critique littéraire de la leur. S’il introduit 
en essayiste ses vues personnelles dans ses articles, il ne tombe 
Samais dans les défauts qui nous agacent quelquefois chez France 
et méme chez Lemaitre: le gofit du paradoxe un peu frivole, la 
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recherche excessive du brillant et de la légéreté, quelquefois aux 
dépens de la solidité ou de la largeur de compréhension, une in- 
géniosité raffinée qui finit presque par paraitre ingénue. 

Il ne faudrait point d’ailleurs pousser trop loin la comparaison 
de Renan avec les critiques que nous venons de mentionner. Notre 
historien du Christianisme a prononcé trop peu de jugements et 
sur un nombre trop restreint de sujets et d’auteurs, il a trop mis 
de lui-méme dans ses articles de critique, pour qu’on puisse le 
comparer avec justesse—ou avec justice—avec ceux dont la 
critique a été la tache principale d’une vie ou de plusieurs années. 
Certains méme qui accusent son godt de timidité ou de pureté 
excessive, qui lui reprochent ses préjugés incontestables contre le 
dix-septiéme siécle francais par exemple, ou les réalistes du dix- 
neuviéme, ou les poétes symbolistes,“ voudraient lui refuser toute 
qualité de vrai critique. Mais—jusque dans ce que nous pourrions 
appeler ses erreurs, s’il ne nous souvenait trop des lecons de rela- 
tivité et de défiance de ce grand esprit—les idées de Renan ont 
exercé une influence si vaste que la présente étude voudrait du 
moins par 1a se voir justifiée. La place de Renan dans la critique 
littéraire de la France n’est pas la premiére par l’importance de 
ses articles de critique; mais elle ne le céde peut-étre 4 nulle autre 
si l’on envisage son influence sur la critique en général. La nécessité 
de l’érudition, de la philologie et d’une méthode scrupuleusement 
consciencieuse; la largeur de compréhension et de sympathie 
méme pour ce qui différe le plus de nous; le souci de qualifier 
toutes nos affirmations et de fuir tout pédantisme dogmatique; 
une certaine curiosité des choses religieuses; le poids méme de son 
grand exemple lorsqu’il refusait de séparer absolument la beauté 
littéraire et la valeur morale et condamnait la basse vulgarité: 
ce sont la quelques-unes des lecons de Renan que la critique 
littéraire, de nos jours encore, semble ne pas avoir oubliées. 

HENRI PEYRE 

Yale University 


“Voir par exemple ses jugements sur Pascal (Nouvelle Correspondance, i, 
p. 54), ses éloges quelque peu excessifs de Sully-Prudhomme (Huret, Enguéte sur 
l Evolution Litiéraire, 1891, p. 421) et de G. Sand, en qu’il va jusqu’a voir le plus 
grand écrivain de son temps (Goncourt, Journal, 23 juin 1863, et Feuilles Dé- 
tachées, pp. 293-4. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. SCOTT AND MR. REITZEL 


In a recent article’ Mr. William Reitzel attempts to show that the 
famous recognition of Miss Austen’s genius, in the Quarterly Review of 
1815,? was not from the hand of Scott, as has been believed, but was the 
work of some other member of the Quarterly staff, perhaps Richard 
Whately—known to have written a later criticism of Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion? 

Mr. Reitzel endeavors to prove his case by two lines of evidence: 
(1) the fact that we have before 1822 no recorded allusions by Scott to 
Jane Austen; and (2) the close connection in method and idea of the two 
reviews in the Quarterly, which inclines him to the belief that both were 
by the same author—Whately. 

The first “line of evidence” is unconvincing—the recorded verbal 
utterances of any author are a minutely small part of his expressed opin- 
ions. Accident, more than anything else, decides what posterity shall 
possess. We can therefore put little faith in such evidence. The second, or 
“positive evidence,” consists in a series of parallel readings taken from the 
two reviews. But these may be explained satisfactorily in another way. 
It seems less likely that Whately wrote the two critical articles, using 
many similar ideas and identical phrases, than that—a weak critic at 
best—Whately, writing in 1821, freshened himself for his task by perusing 
Scott’s critique of 1815. So much for conjectures, which may be made to 
prove or disprove, as one wishes. 

But there need be no reasonable uncertainty regarding Scott’s author- 
ship of the review of Emma. According to the Register of authors kept 
by John Murray, Scott’s friend and the publisher of the Quarterly Review, 
the payment for this article went to Scott. Yet Mr. Reitzel makes no men- 
tion of the Register, although it is well known, and is now in the hands of 
Sir John Murray in London. Surely this important entry in the Register 
‘must be explained away, before we are to believe that Scott was not the 
author of the excellent criticism of Emma. 

WALTER GRAHAM 

University of Illinois 


1 “Sir Walter Scott’s Review of Jane Austen’s Emma” PMLA, XLIII, (1928) 
487-493. 

2 Quarterly Review, XIV, 188. 

3 Quarterly Review, XXIV, 352. 

‘ The exact text of Mr. Murray’s recent letter to me is as follows: 

“The article to which you refer is, I suppose, that on Emma, and, if so, my 
records confirm the idea that it is by Sir Walter Scott—there appears to be no doubt 
on the subject. The actual details of pay*nent, I am afraid, no longer exist, but as I 
know that every article was paid for, it may be assumed that Sir Walter Scott 
received payment for it.’’ 
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With reference to Prof. Graham’s comment on my article no satis- 
factory answer is possible, considering the present form of his criticism. 
Everything turns, as he points out, on a passage in John Murray’s 
Register. According to the ordinary rules of evidence, quotation of that 
passage would be proof that an error had been made, and readers could 
have formed instantly their opinions. 

But, perhaps, there might still have remained the possibility of 
doubting even the ordinary rules of evidence, since it was an erroneous 
entry in the Register which originally caused Lockhart’s confusion, and 
since the Register was at best only an informal document kept under 
continual pressure of multitudinous affairs. It has always seemed to me, 
therefore, a document of varying value, unless its entries can be checked 
by other evidence, and in this particular case, this is, as far as I know, 
impossible. It was on this ground that the Register was left out of the 
brickwork of my opinion. 

WILLIAM REITZEL 

Haverford College 


2. THE GENEALOGICAL NOVEL IN SCANDINAVIA 


Mr. A. E. Zucker in his recent article’ speculates on the origins of 
Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks as follows:—“It is highly probable that 
Thomas Mann, known to have been a great admirer of French contem- 
porary fiction, derived the idea for the plan of his work from Zola.’” 
It was this erroneous assumption, which had earlier been made by many 
another, that prompted Thomas Mann himself, some years ago, to dis- 
claim pubticly all knowledge of Zola and his novels at the time he composed 
Buddenbrooks. With some emphasis, Mann insisted: “Nicht Zola also, 
wie man vielfach angenommen hat—ich kannte ihn damals gar nicht—, 
sondern die sehr viel artistischeren Goncourts waren es, die mich in Be- 
wegung setzten.’* 

To some, it may seem a matter of minor importance that Thomas 
Mann was moved to write Buddenbrooks rather through repeated reading 
of Renée Mauperin by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt than by ac- 
quaintance with Les Rougon Macquart of Emile Zola. Personally I should 
be the last to hold it against Mr. Zucker that he overlooked this specific 
statement by Thomas Mann, originally made during an address delivered 
before his fellow-citizens on the occasion of the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of his native city, Liibeck, and now snugly tucked 
away in a slender, unassuming volume, none too attractively entitled, 
“‘Liibeck als geistige Lebensform.”* But it is unfortunate that Mr. Zucker 


1 “The Genealogical Novel, A New Genre,” PMLA, XLIII (1928), 551-560. 

21. ¢., p. 556. 

+ Mann, Liibeck als geistige Lebensform. Liibeck, 1926, p. 15. 

* Mann, Liibeck als geistige Lebensform. Liibeck, 1926, flyleaf. ‘Rede gehalten am 
5. Juni im Stadttheater zu Ltibeck aus Anlass der 700 Jahrfeier der freien und Han- 
sestadt.”* 
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did not run across some reference to this remark,‘ since its continuation 
contains material important not merely for the student of Thomas Mann 
but also for Mr. Zucker’s more particular special subject, The Genealogical 
Novel. 

For in continuing this ““Entstehungsgeschichte des Buches,’ Mann 
calls attention to other models for his genealogical novel, Buddenbrooks:— 
“und als weitere Vorbilder boten skandinavische Familienromane sich an, 
legten sich als Vorbilder darum nahe, weil es ja eine Familiengeschichte, 
und zwar eine handelsstadtische, der skandinavischen Sphire schon nahe, 
war, die mir vorschwebte.” 

If the good fortune of stumbling on this very certain reference to 
“Scandinavian novels of family life as further models” for Buddenbrooks 
with its specific mention later on of two writers of such works, Kielland 
and Lie, was denied Mr. Zucker, we can only regret that his researches were 
not pursued into other less well-known works of Thomas Mann. For in 
these he could not have failed to note internal evidence of Mann’s fond- 
ness for Scandinavian authors revealed in numerous references to their 
work scattered here and there in his various writings; such as his assurance 
in an article “Uber Gottfried Keller,’”* “im russischen und skandinavischen 
Roman war ich als junger Mensch viel besser zu Hause,” furthermore in 
Mann’s “big book about himself and the war’ he would have discovered 
fruitful material in the form of an earlier and somewhat better-known 
account of the Germanic and other European sources of Buddenbrooks. 

For in his bulky Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, after stressing, 
first of all, the essentially German qualities of Buddenbrooks, Thomas 
Mann points in particular to Scandinavian models, as important foreign 
influences in his work. 


Buddenbrooks ist gewiss ein sehr deutsches Buch .... deutsch vor allem im 
formalen Sinn . . . . Es ist geworden, nicht gemacht, gewachsen, nicht geformt . . . . 
kein ebenmiissiges Kunstwerk, sondern Leben .. . . Gotik, nicht Renaissance.® 


As to “die eigentlich literarischen Einfliisse und Nahrquellen,” aside from 
the specifically German ‘Einfluss,’ which, he tells us, is ‘“‘wunderlich 
zusammengesetzt: aus dem niederdeutsch humoristischen und dem 


5 Mann’s statement has found its way, for example, into the last (19th) edition 
of Albert Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, Leipzig, 1928, p. 862 “Budden- 
brooks, wo dem Dichter nach dem immer wieder erneuten Lesen der Renée Mauperin 
der Briider Goncourt der Gedanke gekommen war, eine nordische Familienge- 
schichte von der Art und dem Umfange eines Kiellandschen oder Lieschen Romans 
zu schreiben.” 

6 Mann, Rede und Antwort, p. 380. 

7 So characterized in my article on Thomas Mann, PMLA, XLIII, 2 (June 
1928) p. 565. The work referred to is Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, 
Berlin, 1919. 

® Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, Berlin, 1919, pp. 53-54. 
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episch-musikalischen Element,—er kam von Fritz Reuter und Richard 
Wagner;” he says in so many words, “Die anderen [Einfliisse] kamen 
iiberall her: aus Russland, England, Frankreich .... , aus dem Danemark 
Bangs und Jacobsens, dem Norwegen Kiellands und Lies.’ (italics mine.) 

It seems unfortunate that all these references to the influence of 
Scandinavian writers of genealogical novels on Buddenbrooks escaped Mr. 
Zucker’s researches. Knowledge of them would not only have spared him 
the somewhat unwarranted assumption which leads him astray for a 
couple of paragraphs,* but proper exploitation of the possibilities inherent 
therein would have permitted expansion of the present scope of his paper 
to include new novels and other more closely related literatures which are 
now not represented by him. For although Mr. Zucker doubtless did 
not intend to give an exhaustive treatment of so comprehensive a subject 
as The Genealogical Novel, he missed an opportunity in his attempt to 
demonstrate the “extensive and powerful influence” of this “new genre” 
when he concludes his article'® by passing in review examples of the 
genealogical novel “‘taken from five literatures” when he could as easily 
and with much more propriety, have adduced “examples from eight 
literatures, including the Scandinavian!” 

For certainly between Buddenbrooks and a Norwegian novel, like 
Alexander Kielland’s Garman & Worse or a Danish novel, like Hermann 
Bang’s Haablése Slagter there is a closer connection than that which Mr. 
Zucker seeks to establish between Mann’s Buddenbrooks and Zola’s 
Les Rougon Macquart. These Scandinavian works and others of a similar 
kind (all accessible in translation) may be commended to Mr. Zucker or 
anyone else who wishes to continue an investigation of this interesting 
subject of the novel of family life in different generations. 

And he who would put to a more searching test still Mr. Zucker’s 
assertion that “each nation has stamped its peculiar genius on novels in 
this genre’ would do well to include, in addition, a more recent gene- 
alogical novel from Holland, De Opstandigen; een familieroman in drie 
boeken by Jo van Ammers-Kiiller.” 

My own interest in this subject is less in the genealogical novel in 
these literatures than in the prose writings of Thomas Mann and so I 
restrict myself here to that phase of Mr. Zucker’s larger subject, in won- 
dering (1) whether Thomas Mann himself would feel “honored with the 
title ‘The German Galsworthy’, ’* (2) whether he would himself use the 


® Zucker, I.c., p. 556. 

10 1.c., p. 560. 

4 Tbidem. 

12 Amsterdam (J. M. Meulenhoff) 1926. Summed up for people who do not 
readily read Dutch in The N. Y. Book Review, Feb. 14, 1926. Since this note was 
written, published in English translation as The Rebel Generation N. Y. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). 

% Zucker, /.c., p. 556 footnote 13. 
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form, “Die Buddenbrooks’ ,’”“ as the title of his first long work, (3) whether 
he would derive “this motive of decadence’ in his work from Zola, whom 
he does not mention, or from Nietzsche, whom he so often does, and 
finally, (4) what he would say to a genealogy of his genealogical novel, 
which omits all mention of the French and Scandinavian sources to which 
he himself specifically refers and which “derives the idea for the plan of 
his work from Zola,’"* whom he specifically rejects and whose “novels in 
the Rougon Macquart series,” he says he did not even know. 

The relations of Thomas Mann and Scandinavia, however, form “ein 
Kapitel fiir sich,” to be reserved for later treatment and not to be readily 
exhausted here. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 

Harvard University 


3. AN INACCURATE QUOTATION FROM DR. JOHNSON 


More or less serious blunders in the work of Sir Walter Scott are known 
to be numerous; one has only to read the excellent article of George Wat- 
son, “Literary Blunders of the Author of Wavericy,”’ in the Transactions 
of the Hawick Archeological Society for 1914 (10 pages), to find a careful 
and sometimes amusing list of slips of the memory and of the pen. 

On page xliv of our Proceedings for 1926 (printed in volume XLII, 
1927) occurs the statement “Samuel Johnson .... defined a novel as 
‘a smooth tale, generally of love’.” Alas, on looking into Johnson, one 
finds that he says nothing of the sort: his words are, “A smail tale, gener- 
ally of love,” which is quite a different matter. But, looking back to my 
notes, I find that I took the definition (without verification, which was 
reprehensible) from the Essays on Chivalry, Romance and the Drama, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., London, 1887, p. 65 (the Chandos Classics) 
where it stands as I quoted it. Thus a /apsus of Sir Walter’s, quoted by 
an incautious American professor, raised a laugh and entertained for a 
moment an audience in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, U.S.A. “Lack-a-day, 
if they had ta’en the pains to satisfy their own eyes, instead of following 
each other’s blind guidance,” is a noteworthy sentence from Sir Walter 
himself, found at the end of the first chapter of The Antiquary. 

T. ATKINSON JENKINS 

University of Chicago 


4. ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE YORK AND 
TOWNELEY PLAYS 


The presence of material from the vernacular Gospel of Nicodemus in 
five of the York plays, coupled with the fact that Burton was apparently 


“ Twice used in this form, /.c., p. 556. 
4 Tbidem. 
“ Cf. supra, footnote 2. 
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-ignorant of this material when he made his descriptive list of the plays 
in 1415, led Miss Marie Lyle to assume that the poem must have been 
used in revising the plays subsequent to 1415.1 Miss Grace Clark, how- 
ever, while agreeing with Miss Lyle that Burton is silent about some of 
the incidents and characters deriving from this source, nevertheless 
believes that she detects a few references in his list to this very material.” 
She further suggests that since one of the plays exhibiting the influence 
of the vernacular Gospel of Nicodemus—the Harrowing of Hell*—is present 
in the Towneley plays and therefore, according to Miss Lyle, represents a 
survival of the parent cycle, it is inconsistent to date the use of the Gospel 
after 1415 and the separation of the two cycles before 1390.4 

Since neither critic has drawn from the facts she seeks to establish the 
conclusions that occur to me, or has noted in this connection certain closely 
parallel circumstances surrounding the indebtedness of the various cycles 
to that other vernacular poem the Northern Passion,’ and since, by leaning 
too heavily upon Burton’s list, one of these critics seems to me to have 
obscured the more important issue of the relations between the York and 
Towneley cycles, a further word upon these aspects of the whole subject 
may be of some use. 

In the case of the Northern Passion Miss Frances Foster long ago ob- 
served that the influence of this poem was perceptible in various stages 
of the York plays, that indeed at least three different York authors were 


1 The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles, University of Minnesota, 
1919, p. 30 f. 

? PMLA XLIII, 1928, 153 f. 

3 She might have added the Resurrection (York XX XVIII), another play com- 
mon to the two cycles. Miss Lyle was of course aware of the influence of the Gospel 
on these two plays which, according to her theory, must belong to her parent cycle 
(cf. op. cit. p. 46). She merely failed to equate this fact with the dates of revision 
and separation that she posited elsewhere in her study. 

‘ This date has been convincingly questioned by Miss Frances Foster in PMLA 
XLIIT, 1928, p. 131. 

§ Miss Lyle observes (0. cit., p. 29) that certain similarities between the York 
and Towneley plays show ‘‘a contact between the two cycles which obviously 
occurred after the influence of the Northern Passion,” and she also notes (p. 81) 
“a second and more extensive use” of this source later by the York play of the Last 
Supper (XXVII). Unfortunately, her chart (pp. 5-28) does not always reveal the 
fact that the York and Towneley plays agree with the Northern Passion in places 
where they do not agree with each other: e.g., York knows the little child of the 
Northern Passion, ll. 297-308, in the Last Supper play (XXVII, 73-89) whereas 
the character is not in the Towneley play; on the other hand, the parallels to the 
poem in Towneley XX, which are without counterpart at York, are more extensive 
than the chart reveals. Miss Lyle, however, takes account of most of these inde- 
pendent agreements in her discussions of the individual plays, ascribing them 
variously to original and later contacts. 
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familiar with it.* As she so well says (op. cit. 101), poems of this sort were 
memorized and “playwrights who revised old plays or wrote new ones con- 
tinually adopted the phraseology, even the incidents, of familiar poems 
like the Passion.”’’ Now, if we find resemblances to the vernacular Gospel 
of Nicodemus not only in “identical” plays like the Harrowing of Hell 
and the Resurrection (York Plays XXXVII and XXXIII—Towneley 
Plays XXV and XXVI), but also in the Dream of Pilate’s Wife (York 
XXX, which is not in Towneley), in the Second Trial Before Pilate (York 
XXXIII, which corresponds only roughly to part of Towneley XXII, 
these correspondences excluding the Gospel incidents), and in the Ap- 
pearance to Mary Magdalene (York XX XIX, which has several points of 
contact with the end of Towneley XXVI), it is evident that both the 
authors of the identical plays and the authors or revisers of plays exhibiting 
various degrees of relationship to the Towneley plays knew this vernacular 
poem. The evidence from Burton’s list—if tt could be used with confidence 
—would point to the same conclusion. Burton may have known some of 
the réles and incidents deriving from the Gospel, he may have been ig- 
norant of others. This merely would mean that the vernacular Gospel of 
Nicodemus was not used at any one time or by any one man in revising 
the York plays but was known independently to several playwrights and 
revisers.* I should therefore not date the use of this poem as necessarily 
after 1415, with Miss Lyle, or as necessarily after 1400, with Miss Clark. 
(Miss Clark indeed has apparently confused the date of the poem with 
that of the MS in which it occurs.) In short, it seems to me that so far 
as our knowledge now goes, the vernacular Gospel of Nicodemus, like the 
Northern Passion, might have been used by York writers— the authors of 
new plays as well as the redactors of revised plays—both before and after 
Burton made his list. 

But can we rely upon the brief descriptions in this list to give us com- 
plete and accurate summaries of the plays as they appeared in 1415? In 
other words, can Burton’s list support the weight of theory that has been 
placed upon it? I doubt it, for the same reasoning applied to the dis- 
crepancies® existing between Burton’s list and the plays that are common 


* E.E.T.S. 147, p. 86. Cf. also Miss Lyle’s recognition of its ‘second and more 
extensive use” in York XXVII (p. 81). 

1 Those who have concerned themselves with the French plays and poems on the 
Passion are familiar with this proceeding in France. Cf. E. Roy, Le Mystére de 
la Passion and my studies in MLN XXXV, 1920, p. 257 and PMLA XXXV, 
1920, p. 464, and the introduction to my forthcoming edition of La Passion du 
XIV* siécle. Cf. also Ludus Coventriae (ed. Block, E.E.T.S., Extra 120), p. xlix. 

8 I have tried to show elsewhere that revisions of the various plays in the cycles 
were probably made independently of each other and at different times (Modern 
Philology XV, 1918, p. 565.) 

* For York XI (Towneley VIII), Burton does not mention Deus or the Egyp- 
tians and speaks of viij Judei who are represented by three in York, two in Towne- 
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to York and Towneley would lead to the conclusion that the identical 
plays—or parts of them—were unknown to Burton in 1415—a conclusion, 
to which no critic, so far as I am aware, would subscribe.’° Accordingly 
although the list is often valuable in detecting revisions and in controlling 
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ley. For Y XX (T XVIII), Burton lists éiij ** Judei, besides the doctores. York 
has three doctors and three magistri, T has three magistri, only; who were these , 
iiij  Judei? For Y XXXIV (ll. 107-300 are similar to T XXII, ll. 260—407), 
Burton’s order of events is inexact and Veronica’s rdéle is now filled—so far as it 
filled at all—by one of the Maries (cf. ll. 184-90). The incident is lacking entirely 
in T. (Miss Lyle, pp. 53, 97, lists On the Way to Calvary in the group of practically 
identical plays; there is evidence in this part of T XXII, however, of much more 
revision than she seems to assume.) The omissions and discrepancies between Bur- 
ton’s list and Y XXXVII (T XXV) are considered above in the text. For Y 
XXXVIII (T XXVI), not only is the name of Centurio omitted, but apparently 
the réles of Annas and the Juvenis (transformed into Angelus in the extant play) 
were absent from the list as originally written and added later. The discrepancies | 
between Burton’s list and the last pair of identical plays—Y XLVIII, T XXX—can : 
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best be represented graphically: 
Burton York Towneley 
(an incomplete play) 

Maria missing missing 
xij apostoli two apostles missing 
iiij spiritus boni two good spirits four good spirits 
iiij spiritus mali two evil spirits four evil spirits 
vj diaboli three devils two devils and Tutiuillus 
viii angeli three angels one angel 


Now, my point is that none of these discrepancies between the York identical plays 
and Burton’s list can be positively attributed to revisions at York subsequent to 
1415. They may be due, as I have suggested above, to carelessness, a desire for 
brevity, the inclusion of silent actor’s parts, and perhaps, in the case of the numbers 
of the Judei, spiritus, etc. to redistribution of réles without change of text. (In 
comparing Y and T we frequently find the same text assigned to a different number 
of actors. Cf. e.g., Y XX and T XXVIII where the three magistri of T fill the six 
t roles of Y.) 

10 Miss Smith, who in her edition dated the extant MS of the York plays ca. 
1430-40 (p. xxviii), put the composition of the originals between 1340 and 1350 
(p. xlv). Gayley (Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 133 f.) ascribes the earliest plays to 
the first third of the fourteenth century, a second stage to 1340-60 and the latest 
stage to ca. 1400. The Towneley plays, preserved in a unique MS of ca. 1450 (cf. 
Wann, PMLA, XLIII, 141), are dated by Pollard (Z.E.T.S. Ext. Ser. 71, p. xxviii) 
between ca. 1360 and 1410, the latter date being ascribed by him—and also by 
Miss Foster (PMLA XLIII, 135)—to the Wakefield master. That the Wakefield 
master worked over earlier plays borrowed from York (this is, with one exception, 
the general opinion; cf. Gayley, op. cit. p. 133, Lyle op. cit., p. 108 and my object- 
ions to the contrary view of Cady [J.E.G.P. X, 572] in Mod. Phil. XV, 1918, 
565) points to a date considerably before 1410 for the inclusion of York plays in 
the Towneley cycle. 
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the evidence we have from other sources, it seems hazardous to me to 
attribute all discrepancies between it and the extant plays to revision, all 
agreements between it and the extant plays to Burton’s knowledge of 
these very plays. Omissions in some cases may be due to carelessness or 
to a desire for brevity; agreement with surviving plays need not rule out 
agreement with earlier versions than we now have; differences between 
the numbers of angeli, spiritus, Judei, etc. recorded by Burton and by our 
manuscript may occasionally be due to Burton’s inclusion of supernumer- 
aries or to a redivision of réles—without any revision of the text—sub- 
sequent to 1415. 

In the present instance, how far does Burton neglect or record the 
material in the extant plays deriving from the vernacular Gospel of 
Nicodemus? In Play XXX, a late or revised play in its present form, he 
does not mention Percula; in XXXVIII—an identical play—he omits 
the name of the Centurion; in XXXVII—another identical play—he 
omits Michael and refers to xij spiritus, [vj) (this number is apparently 
an interlineation) boni et vj mali, thus agreeing only in part with the ex- 
tant play which has seven good and five evil spirits (the seventh good 
spirit, by the way, may be Moses, who does not appear in the poem). 
On the other hand in Play XXXIII, a late play, Burton, who lists sex 
milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis, may reveal a knowledge of the apocry- 
phal incident of the bowing of the standards from the vernacular Gos pel— 
or of an earlier play than the one now extant which incorporated such 
material from the Latin Gospel. None of these omissions and agreements, 
however, seems to me decisive evidence of the presence or absence of 
material from the vernacular Gospel in the plays known to Burton in 1415. 

Now, what is the bearing of this discussion, if any, upon the question 
of the relations existing between the York and Towneley cycles? Miss 
Clark assumes (op. cit., p. 161) that her confrontation of the “Original 
Identity” theory with her dating of the vernacular Gospel of Nicodemus 
and with her interpretation of Burton’s list has somehow “put out the 
false gleam” of that theory. I have tried to show that her date for the 
Gospel cannot be verified and that Burton’s list in this instance furnishes 
inconclusive evidence. Accordingly, the objections thus far advanced 
against the ‘Original Identity” theory seem to me unimportant, and I 
still" believe that Miss Lyle in her study considerably advanced our under- 
standing of the factors underlying the many points of contact between 
the York and Towneley cycles. That the dates suggested by her must be 
abandoned and that, despite her keen and useful analyses, her attempts 
to identify the remains of “parent-cycle” plays do not always carry 
conviction” should not, in my opinion, obscure the value of her primary 
contribution: her recognition of more points of agreement between the 


Cf. M.L.N. XXXYV (1920), 45. 
2 Cf. M.L.N. XXXV (1920), 46-7 and Foster, PMLA, XLIII (1928), 132-4. 
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two cycles than former critics had indicated and her emphasis upon the 
important réle of revisions in concealing early contacts. 

However, that the York and Towneley cycles were originally one as 
cycles cannot, it seems to me be proved at the present time and must re- 
main at best hypothetical. Although Professor Louis Wann in his article 
on the manuscript of the Towneley plays (PMLA XLIII, 1928, p. 137) 
adds materially to our knowledge of that manuscript, he is nevertheless 
obliged to admit that the question of the home of the cycle and the use to 
which the manuscript was put is still unanswered. Nor has Peacock’s 
recent communication concerning Wakefield (London Times Lit. Suppl., 
June 7, 1928, p. 431) settled the matter. Accordingly, until we know how 
the Towneley collection came to be made, whether the plays were as- 
sembled singly, in groups, or as a cycle, I should prefer to speak of Towne- 
ley’s borrowings from York rather than of parent-cycle plays, and to posit 
the original identity of individual plays in the cycles rather than the 
identity of the cycles themselves. I do believe, however, that those 
Towneley plays which display various degrees of resemblance to the cor- 
responding York plays" actually derive from them, or from earlier plays 
of which the extant versions are revisions, and that this original contact 
has in certain instances been more or less obscured by subsequent re- 
visions in one, in the other, or in both of the plays in question." 


3 In other words, the plays of Hohlfeld’s first six groups (Anglia XI, 307) plus 
the supplementary plays contained in Miss Lyle’s first three groups. The plays 
in her fourth group, as she says (p. 93), cannot be included with the same degree 
of assurance. 

4 As I have pointed out elsewhere (PMLA, XXXV, 464 f. and especially 
476-7), an analogous situation exists among the French Passion plays where 
borrowing and redacting—and the use of the same vernacular source—explain the 
similarities and dissimilarities observable in the Palatine Passion, the two versions 
of the Passion d’Autun and the Passion de Semur. The use of vernacular sources 
by mediaeval playwrights has of course been frequently demonstrated. Besides 
the instances collected in M.L.V. XXXV (1920), 257, the following may be men- 
tioned: the Stanzaic Life of Christ was used by the Chester Plays (cf. Foster in 
E.E.T.S. 166, p. xxviii); Le Miroir de Vie et de Mort was used by the Moralité des 
Sept Péchés Mortel (cf. Langfors, Romania L (1924), 40); Le Pélerinage de la Vie 
Humaine of Deguileville gave rise to the Moralité of the same name (cf. G. Cohen, 
Mystéres et Moralités, p. 93). On the vernacular sources of the Ludus Coventriae, 
see Block’s edition, E.E.T.S. Ext. Ser. 120, p. xliv f.; for the influence of vernacular 
poems on the Miracles de Notre Dame, cf. Petit de Julleville, Les Mystéres II, 
275, 293, 302; on the use of the Erlésung and Passional by the German plays, see 
L. Wirth, Die Oster- und Passionsspiele, p. 136, Karl Pearson, The Chances of Death 
II, 312, Creizenach, Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, I (1911), 224; on the influence 
of Gautier de Coincy on Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théophile, cf. the ed. in the Clas- 
sigues fr. du m. a., p. ix. (The “Reminiscences de Fierabras dans le Jeu de saint 
Nicolas de Jean Bodel,” pointed out by Jeanroy in Romania L, (1924), 435, are not 
very convincing.) 
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This view represents to me a tenable compromise between the hy- 
pothesis of Miss Lyle and the theories of Hohlfeld, Pollard and Gayley. 
That is, instead of assuming the borrowing of an entire cycle by one com- 
munity from another, or the borrowing of some plays plus the imitation, 
adaptation or construction from memory of others, I should suggest that 
the Towneley cycle borrowed a larger number of plays from York than 
earlier critics assumed—not necessarily as many as Miss Lyle assumes— 
and that, in general, most of the similarities and dissimilarities now ob- 
servable in these cycles can be traced to such borrowings, to the use of 
the same Latin or vernacular sources, and to the subsequent revisions that 
the individual plays of each cycle independently received. 

GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


5. THE ORIGINAL IDENTITY OF THE YORK AND TOWNELEY 
CYCLES—A REJOINDER 


In two recent articles Miss Eleanor Grace Clark! and Miss Frances A. 
Foster? see difficulties in the way of accepting my theory of the original 
identity of the York and Towneley cycles.* This theory is that at some 
period, earlier than that represented by the extant version of either cycle, 
“the York cycle and the Towneley cycle were, as cycles, one and the same”’ 
(See my dissertation, p. iii); and that, after the separation into distinct 
cycles, the revision of individual plays, due to craft control or to other 
reasons, went on independently in each cycle. I believe that the York 
cycle was at one time carried to the place, presumably Wakefield, where 
it (later to be known as the Towneley cycle) was presented, and where in 
the course of time certain plays were subjected to revision and rearrange- 
ment, even to the point of omissions, substitutions, and additions, and 
that at the same time, with the same set of plays, a like situation prevailed 
at York. 

The proof which I presented for this theory is found not so much in 
external evidence, which unfortunately is too fragmentary to be much 
more than suggestive, as in the large body of similarities between York 
and Towneley assembled in Chapter IV of my dissertation. There I 
point out that three orders of similarities, graduated in degree, are to be 
found in corresponding plays of the two cycles: practical identity, in 
five and a part of another; structural similarity accompanied by isolated 
passages of verbal agreement, with or without the retention of common 
rhymes,in sixteen plays;structural similarity with no parallel phraseology, 
jn three plays. The identical plays, I believe, give us the clue to the re- 


1 “The York Plays and the Gospel of Nichodemus,” PMLA, XLII, 153-61. 

2 “Was Gilbert Pilkington Author of the Secunda Pastorum?” PMLA, XLIII, 
124-36. 

3 The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles, Research Pubs., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, VIII, 3 (1919). 
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lationship, and the growing activity and expansion of the gilds in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth‘ 
make the revision of plays after the separation a certainty, and thus ac- 
count for whatever differences now exist. The similarities in the second 
and third groups, moreover, are exactly those which we should expect 
to find in plays which represent revisions one of the other, or which are 
both based upon lost originals. 

The difficulties raised by Miss Clark and Miss Foster are mainly 
concerned with three matters: (1) the presence of revised plays in the 
parent-cycle stage (i.e., the original identity stage), (2) the partition in 
York of certain plays which are united in Towneley, (3) my suggested 
dating of the separation as ‘‘at least before the year 1390.” 

With reference to the first point, the parent-cycle stage, according to 
my view, represented a period in the development of the York cycle 
antedating the period when the same set of plays was established inde- 
pendently in another community. That this common cycle, remnants of 
which I believe are to be found in the numerous correspondences between 
the two cycles, underwent considerable development before the separation 
is evidenced by the presence of at least four distinct metres in the identical 
plays (See my dissertation, p.47). If the traditional development of the 
mystery cycles as outlined by Creizenach and Chambers is kept in mind 
at this point, it will be seen that there is no inconsistency, as Miss Clark 
believes (op. cit., p. 160), between the revision of plays in the parent- 
cycle stage and Mrs. Frank’s view that the text of an entire cycle was 
not periodically subjected to revision. Since the plays did not pass into 
the keeping of the city authorities until a very late date, the revisions of 
an entire cycle, while under gild control, whether in the parent-cycle stage 
or later, must have been eccentric rather than systematic. Indeed, the 
second chapter of my dissertation is devoted to a refutation of a York 
parent cycle composed by one man in a single metre.® 

Great indeed must have been the changes in the cycle between the 
Pastores and the Stella in 1255’ and the period of the separation! A whole 
cycle had in the course of over a century developed from this nucleus 
(and possibly from a group of corresponding Easter plays); and at the 
time of the separation the cycle must have been highly composite in nature 
(See my dissertation, pp. 100-1, and p. 52), older types co-existing with 
newer plays giving indication of revisions and amplifications. The parent- 


4See York Memorandum Book, ed. Maud Sellers, Surtees Society, 120, 125; 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, intro. xviii-xlii; Mrs. Grace Frank, 
‘‘Revisions in the English Mystery Plays,” Mod. Phil., XV, 565-72. 

5 Frank, op. cit., pp. 565-72. 

* Davidson, Charles, “Studies in the English Mystery Plays,” Trans. Con- 
necticut Acad. of Sciences, UX, 137 ff. 

7 An early York Cathedral reference: see Lincoln Statutes, I1, 98; Chambers, 
Melieval Stage, U1, 399. 
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cycle stage would then contain certain revised plays, and it does contain, 
I believe, the very plays which Miss Foster® calls into question: the 
Towneley Creation (I), Resurrection (XXVI), Conspiracy (XX), and 
Scourging (XXII). These are examples of revision before the separation, 
as are also the four identical plays showing influence of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus; namely, the Harrowing of Hell, Pharoah, the Doctors, and the 
Resurrection, to which Miss Clark makes objection.® 

The second matter relates to the partition in York of certain plays which 
in Towneley are united, viz.: the Towneley plays referred to above, the 
Creation, Resurrection, Conspiracy, and Scourging. Miss Foster questions 
my view (See my dissertation, pp. 68+71) that these Towneley plays 
represent a more primitive stage of cycle development than the cor- 
responding plays at York. In the case of the Towneley Creation, she 
thinks it ‘‘more reasonable to suppose that the Towneley author was 
combining a series of separate plays such as we find at York and at 
Beverley.’”’!° 

The Towneley play, however, is simpler and more primitive in metre, 
and it contains but two elements, those elements occurring in old metres, 
the six-line stanza, aa‘b’cc‘b*, and couplets; whereas in York the same 
events are treated in five detailed pageants, each in its distinct metre of 
more elaborate form. Pollard" and Gayley have [ong recognized in the 
couplet section of the Towneley play the tone of an early period, perhaps 
even pre-cyclic in composition. And in the Towneley plays, written wholly 
or partly in the aa‘b’cc‘b’ stanza, Pollard thinks ‘‘we possess part of an 
original didactic cycle ....on to which other plays, mostly written in 
a more popular style, have been tacked from time to time.’’ No such claims 
for early origin have been put forward for any of the plays in the York 
creation group. 

Moreover, Towneley, I believe, shows traces of revision and expansion 
by the insertion of the episode of the fall of Lucifer. In the aa‘b'cc‘b® 
stanza, we have apparently an old play following rather closely the biblical 
account of the creation; in couplets, in the midst of the creation events, 
we find the story of the fall of Lucifer. The apparent insertion of this 
apocryphal element at a point not in accordance with the traditional 
chronological order, as shown in the Middle English Genesis and Exodus, 


8 Foster, op. cit., p. 133. The situation in the Towneley Crucifixion (XXIII), 
Noah (III), and Magi (XIV), to which Miss Foster refers (p. 132), need not be 
treated in detail: she admits the probability of the expansion of the Towneley 
Crucifixion into two at York; I had in mind the parent-cycle version of the Noah 
play, of which the extant versions of York and Towneley represent independent 
revisions; the Magi, as Miss Foster points out, did not suffer partition until 1431. 

® Clark, op. cit., pp. 159-60. 

10 Foster, op. cil., p. 133. 

1 The Towneley Plays, EETS, Ex. Ser. LX XI, intro. xxiii-xxv. 

12 Plays of our Forefathers (New York 1907), pp. 133, 164. 
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Comestor’s Historia Scholastica, and elsewhere, has given rise to a number 
of textual peculiarities which are also to be found in York. 

(1) In ll. 25-30 of York Play I, immediately after creating the nine 
orders of angels, God names an “exile’’ beneath heaven to be called 
earth, which he grants to his faithful ‘“‘mynysters.”” This precedes the 
boasting of Lucifer and his fall, with which the remainder of the play is 
concerned. Play II deals in elaborate detail with the creation of earth 
through the fifth day, which was made necessary, as we are told near the 
close of Play I (1. 148), because “erthe . . . . faded when pe fendes fell.” 
Why should we have this double creation of earth unless the York play- 
wright in changing the creation events to conform to their accepted 
chronological order wished to correct the position of the fall of Lucifer 
as given in Towneley? 

(2) The review of the creation events of the first five days at the be- 
ginning of York Play III before the creation of man is perhaps reminiscent 
of the repetition in Towneley of the command to multiply given at the 
beginning of the second section of the aa‘b*cc*b® stanzas, the account of 
Lucifer intervening between it and the first command given at the end of 
the first section of aa‘b*cc*b® stanzas. 

(3) The repetition in the York play of the command not to eat of the 
tree of life is apparently carried over from the Towneley version where 
the command is also given a second time. It is at this point in the Towne- 
ley play that a disarrangement of incidents is apparent, caused, it would 
seem, by the shift from the aa‘b’cctb® stanza to the couplet account." 


13 Cf. St. 10 and 17: 
The water to norish the fysh swymand, 
The erth to norish bestys crepeand, 
That fly or go may. 
Multiplye in erth, and be 
In my blyssyng, wax now ye; 
This is the fyft day. (St. 10) 
and 
Erthly bestys, that may crepe and go, 
bryng ye furth and wax ye mo, 
I se that it is good; 
now make we man to oure liknes, 
that shall be keper of more & les, 
of fowles, and fysh in flood. (St. 17) 
™ The natural position for the so-called couplet insertion (Il. 198-203; see Cady, 
The Couplets and Quatrains in the Towneley Plays, JEGP, X, 576), which contains 
God’s command not to eat of the tree of life, is after 1. 194 where it would follow 
his statement to Adam and Eve that as long as they refrain from sin, they will 
have “‘joye and blis” in paradise. God’s order to the angel would then be followed 
by the angel’s reply. In his stage direction the playwright apparently made an 
attempt to reconcile {he order of events: ““Tunz capit cherubyn adam per manum, 
& dicit eis dominus.” ; 
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(4) A number of the couplet and ballad rhymes from Towneley reap- 
pear in the corresponding places in York, not only in their original posi- 
tion, but more frequently expanded to meet the exigencies of more elabo- 
rate rhyme schemes.'"® In addition to such common rhymes as these are 
numerous instances, as already noted in my dissertation," of verbal echoes 
and structural similarities. 

The case, thus, appears to favor the expansion of the York creation 
plays from the simpler Towneley account. And likewise, in regard to the 
Towneley Resurrection, Conspiracy, and Scourging, it seems to me more 
reasonable to suppose that we have instances of expansion rather than 
contraction. 

It is to be noted that the final episode of the Resurrection play, dealing 
with Mary Magdalene, is organically a part of the original Towneley 
Resurrection play, as witnessed by the presence in it of stanzas in the 
characteristic metre of the Resurrection proper, particularly since these 
stanzas carry the main theme of the episode. Other metres, probably the 
product of revision, occur along with these. The play, however, is a unit, 
and its division into two in York is the natural inference. York Play 
XXXIX is probably a still further revision of the Mary Magdalene scene 
in the Towneley play. Much of Christ’s monologue in the Resurrection 
proper (Towneley, IJ. 214-333) is an amplified version of a poem occurring 
in Skelton’s works to which Professor G. C. Taylor calls attention.?” 

The reappearance of Northern Passion couplets, not only in the couplet 
section'® of the Towneley Conspiracy but also in the northern septenar'® 


8 Cf. T ll. 198-99: wife, life and Y Pl. IV, ll. 83-89: Lyfe, wyf; T ll. 165-66: 
liknes, les and Y PI, III, ll. 21-23: lesse, make, likeness; T ll. 176-80: wise, will, 
fulfill, paradise, playce and Y PI. IV, ll. 1-9: place, grace, in tree, see, myn, paradyce, 
begynne, wyse; T ll. 7-8: begynnyng, endyng and Y PI. I, ll. 1-8: begynnyng, me, 
wynnyng, be, blendyng, hydande, abydande, endyng; T ll. 16-17: will, fulfill and 
Y PI. I, ll. 17-19: wyll, me, full-fyll. 

6 Pp. 52-101. 

17 “The Relation of the English Corpus Christi Play to the Middle English 
Religious Lyric,” Mod. Phil. V, 26. It will be noted that the metre of the lyric 
begins three strophes earlier in Towneley than do the verbal similarities; also that 
no similarities with Chester (see Pollard, op. cit., intro. xix) are apparent in the 
stanzas written in the metre of the lyric. 

18 Cf. N.P. Ad. ll. 183-90: grythe, wyth, fynde, kynde, saye, waye, haulle, alle 
and T Il. 320-29: grith, with, fynde, kynde, say, way, all, hall; N.P. H. 204 a, b: 
doune, bowne and T ll. 346-47: bowne, downe; N.P. C.Gg. ll. 409-10: crawe, thrawe 
and T Il. 380-81: thraw, craw; N.P. A. 345a-48: be, blys, mys, mo, forego and T 
ll. 392-95: mys, blys, forgo, also. 

9 Cf. N.P. H. \. 111-112: broght, wroght and T ll. 254-56: wroght, always, 
broght; N.P. H. \N. 117-18: fete, bete and T ll. 260-62: beyit, thare, feytt; N.P. p. 
20. Il. 15-16: salde, talde and T ll. 278-80: told, thryrty, sold; N.P. H. ll. 159-60: 
Z, by and T ll. 212-16: J, lang, witterly, emang, by; N.P. pi. 19, ll. 3-4: salde, talde 
and T ll. 238-40: sold, se, told. 
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and quatrain” sections, would make it seem that we had originally, 
instead of a combination of two plays™ (the one in the northern septenar 
measure dealing with the Conspiracy of the Jews and the Bargain of 
Judas, and the other in couplets and quatrains dealing with the Last Sup- 
per, Agony, Betrayal, and Arrest of Jesus), a Conspiracy play entirely 
in couplets, the northern septenar section and the quatrain section repre- 
senting revisions of the earlier couplet play. This is borne out by the fact 
that in the corresponding details we find a greater proportion of Northern 
Passion couplets carried over into the couplet section than into either the 
northern septenar or quatrain sections, whereas all traces of Northern 
Passion couplets have been lost in what appear to be further revisions or 
additions by the Wakefield author in strophes 1-6 and 97-102.” 

The revision of the Towneley play apparently began in the parent 
cycle (or original identity) stage at York, at least in the northern septenar 
. section, which is generally regarded as a York remnant.” Perhaps the 
revision in the quatrain section also took place in the parent-cycle stage, 
although the appearance in the York plays of certain Northern Passion 
echoes, not so evident in Towneley,™ would make the revision in the Towne- 
ley cycle not unlikely. At the time presumably of the partition of the play 
at York into three pageants, the play, we may suppose, underwent com- 
plete revision: the Conspiracy (XXVI), based on the northern septenar 
section of the Towneley play, was turned into the elaborate measure rhym- 
ing ababababcdcccd, and the Last Supper (XXVII) and the Agony and 
Betrayal (XXVIII), based probably on the original play in couplets, were 
turned respectively into the northern septenar and a measure resembling 
it, rhyming ababababcddc. 

Instead of a combination of two plays in the Towneley Scourging,* 


20 Cf. N.P. H. Ml. 379-82: fle, me, write, smyte and T Il. 417-20: me, ilkon fle, 
smeten; N.P. H. ll. 408-10a: pe, thrise, wise, deny and T ll. 426-29: the, broght, 
twyse, thre; N.P. H. ll. 449-54: be, me, still, will and T ll. 500-3: styll, me, wyll, be; 
N.P. p. 51. ll. 11-12, 17-18: knaw, saw, mis, kis and T ll. 588-91: knaw, wys, saw, 
kys; N.P. H. ll. 513-14: rowte, obout and T Il. 584-87: me, rowtt, be, abowte; 
N.P. C.Gg. ll. 591-94: here, fere, vnryght, nmyght and T ll. 700-5: here, rowte, fere, 
abowte, yll, myght. 

1 See Pollard, op. cit., intro. xxvi; Cady, “The Passion Group in Towneley,” 
Mod. Phil., X, 588 ff.; Foster, The Northern Passion, EETS, 147, p. 86and PMLA, 
XLIII, 133. 

2 For opinions regarding the work of the Wakefield author, see Pollard, op. 
cit., introd. xxi ff.; Gayley, op. cit., pp. 161-90; Cady, ““The Wakefield Group in 
Towneley,” JEGP, XI, 244 ff.; Frank, op. cit., Mod. Phil. XV, 565 ff.; my disserta- 
tion, pp. 78, 82 ff., 100. 

%3 See for instance: Pollard, op. cit., intro. xxvi; Davidson, op. cit., pp. 137 ff.; 
Gayley, op. cit., p. 161; Cady, “The Passion Group in Towneley,” Mod. Phil X, 
590; Foster, op. cit., EETS, 147, p. 86. 

™ See my dissertation, pp. 5-18, 77-83. 

% Foster, op. cit., PMLA, XLIII, 133. 
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we have what appears to be a case of revision by the Wakefield author of 
the first part of the play. In his characteristic metre we have the trial 
and condemnation of Jesus by Pilate and the preparation for the journey 
to Calvary. The events connected with the journey to Calvary (beginning 
with stanza 28) are carried mainly in the stanzaic measure, aabaabcbcb, 
of York Play XXXIV, with which it has many identical strophes. It is 
true that stanza 28 might have formed the introduction to a processus 
crucis,* but in point of fact, the division when made at York occurs with 
the preparations for the journey (the securing of the ‘‘king’s tree,”’ the 
insistence that Jesus bear his own cross, etc.), and not here. One of the 
Wakefield strophes (no. 25), by the way, is an imitation of the second 
stanza of the York play.’ It will be noted that three of the rhyme words, 
thorne, skorne, bloode, are retained. 

The third objection relates to the date suggested for the separation of 
the cycles. Miss Foster understands me to say that the seven Towneley 
plays under discussion “were broken up into two or more plays in the 
York cycle at some time before 1390,” and that “the Towneley Creation 
play had by 1390 been split into six York plays.’’** What I said, however, 
was that in the process through which the York cycle must have passed 
in order to reach the highly developed state of play division represented 
by the 1415 Burton list and the extant York plays, the Towneley cycle 
occupies a position intermediate between these plays and the still earlier 
form of cyclic development seen in the true-Coventry plays, where in- 
dividual incidents receive elaboration within the limits of a single play 
but are not, as in Towneley and to a still greater degree in York, split 
into separate plays.?® In other words, certain York plays which in the 
corresponding Towneley plays represent a more contracted state must 
have been broken up into two or more pageants between the time of the 
separation (i.e., 1390 or before, according to my suggested cating) and 
1415 (the date of Burton’s list). 

Moreover, my dating of the separation of the York and Towneley 
cycles as having “occurred before the end of the fourteenth century, and 
according to the extant record of the York craft of the Plasterers... . at 
least before the year 1390’° is not essential to the theory of the original 
identity of the two cycles." It was offered tentatively after the main body 
of my proof had been presented. It in nowise affects the evidence. So 
far as I can tell, there is no way of determining definitely the date. There 


% Festez, op. cit., p. 133, note 48. 

*7 Gayley, op. cit., p. 164. 

28 Foster, op. cit., p. 132. 

*® For Paragraphs under discussion, see pp. 106-7 of my dissertation. 

% See my dissertation, pp. 107-8. 

% Miss Foster (op. cit., pp. 131-34) would make it seem that the dating was an 
important factor in my proof. 
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is apparently no external evidence except the references of the Plasterers 
and Cardmakers to payments in 1390 and 1397 respectively, which seem 
to indicate, but may not, that by 1390 the York cycle had made some pro- 
gress toward a further partition of plays than that found in the Towneley 
version.* My use of this date as a slight indication with reference to the 
partition of a single play is not to be taken as applying necessarily to 
other cases of partition of plays in the York cycle or understood as pre- 
cluding the possibility of revisions and incidental combinations of pageants 
in the Towneley cycle itself. 

Miss Clark, likewise, attaches more eaieetinns to the date “before 
1390” than the case warrants. To accept this as the posterior limit for 
the separation of the York and Towneley cycles, she argues,™ conflicts 
with Professor Craigie’s date for the Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus. 

Miss Clark is mistaken, however, in representing Professor Craigie as 
stating that the York Harrowing of Hell was “borrowed directly from the 
Gospel of Nicodemus in MS Harley 4196, which is generally dated about 
1400.” According to his own words, “the translation is much earlier than 
this” and in all probability “belongs to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. In any case,” he continues, “‘it is scarcely possible to fix its date 
so precisely as to exclude the supposition that the York Plays are, as a 
whole, to be dated c. 1350.’ It is only the extant manuscript, then, 
which he places “‘in the early part of the fifteenth century.”” No contradic- 
tion is involved, therefore, in the date which I suggested for the separation 
of the cycles, nor in my contention that the Gospel of Nicodemus “mani- 
fests itself not only in the appropriation of material, but in the adoption in 
several plays of its characteristic stanza, the northern septenar. There 
is no need, then, on this ground, as Miss Clark argues, for eliminating from 
the parent-cycle stage (i.e., the original identity stage) three of the identi- 
cal plays, Pharaoh, the Doctors, and the Harrowing of Hell. 

One would be guilty of no chronological inconsistency therefore in 
supposing that certain plays in the York cycle, presumably in accordance 
with the wishes of their respective gilds, were being rewritten under the 


* York Memorandum Book, Surtees Society 120, pp. 115, 78-79. 

* In answer to the queries which Miss Foster makes (see op. cit., p. 134), one 
could hardly conceive of a division into two plays of the Harrowing of Hell (York 
XXXVII), but the division of the Denial and Caiaphas (York XXIX) would not 
be without reason. 

* Clark, of. cit., p. 160. 

* W. A. Craigie, “The Gospel of Nicodemus and the York Mystery Plays,” 
Furnivall Miscellany, p. 61. See W.H. Hulme (The Middle-English Harrowing of 
Hell and Gospel of Nicodemus, EETS, 100, introd. xix), who states that “there are 
good reasons for believing that the poetical Gospel of Nicodemus was in existence 
as early as the first quarter of the fourteenth century.” 

* Clark, op. cit., p. 159. 
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influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus at the time of the separation and that 
the revisions under this influence continued at York after the Towneley 
cycle began an independent existence. However, it may be that use was 
made of the Gospel of Nicodemus at two distinct periods in the develop- 
ment of the York cycle, one occurring before the separation and the other 
after. Whatever the situation may have been, it is clear that the identical 
plays showing Gospel of Nicodemus influence, the Harrowing of Hell 
(in subject-matter and metre), the Resurrection (in subject-matter), 
the Pharaoh (in metre), and the Doctors (in metre), all examples of re- 
vision in the parent-cycle stage, were written before the separation;*’ 
whereas, if my hypothesis is correct, such plays as the trial scenes (York 
XXIX, XXX, and XXXIII) must have been revised after the separation, 
inasmuch as no trace of the Gospel of Nicodemus material used in them 
is found in the Towneley cycle. 

Concerning the Burton list as a criterion for comparison, I agree 
with Miss Clark that it does not throw much light upon the problem of 
revision.** The list may represent the true situation as it existed in 1415 
only in regard to the separation of plays and their assignment to crafts, 
as was apparently the purpose of the second list.** The descriptions ac- 
corded the plays are very meagre, and it may be that the references to 
characters and action are incomplete or even inaccurate. It is even 
possible that it was a traditional list and that the descriptions in some 
cases refer to plays of an earlier period.‘ 

Whatever the situation may have been, the fact remains that of the 
five plays showing influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus, Miss Clark 
admits discrepancies with Burton’s list in regard to two, XXX“ and 
XXXVIII,® of the four which I believed significant in this respect. This 
may or may not be considered sufficient evidence to prove my point; but, 
whether it is or not, there is nothing in the dating either of the Northern 
Passion® or of the Gospel of Nicodemus, both in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, to preclude the possibility that the Northern Passion 
was fundamental to the Passion group of both York and Towneley and 


37 The northern septenar section of the Towneley Conspiracy must also have 
been written at this time. 

38 Clark, op. cit., p. 161 

39 See Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York (London 
1843), pp. 233-36. 

49 So stated in footnote 6, p. 31, of my dissertation. 

“ Clark, op. cit., p. 154. 

* Op. cit., pp. 157-58. 

48 See Miss Foster’s dating (0. cit., EETS, 147, p. 2): “.... before 1350 it 
li.e., the Northern Passion] was expanded and in part rewritten. The original 
translation, therefore, may safely be dated early in the fourteenth century.” 
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that the Gospel of Nicodemus was used later for the purpose of elaboration 
and expansion.“ 
Marie C, LYLE 
Keuka College 


“ On this point, see Miss Frances H. Miller, “The Northern Passion and the 
Mysteries,” M. L. N. XXXIV, 88 ff.), whose results confirm Miss Foster’s early 
statement (M. L. N., XXVI, 169 f.) that in the York passion plays the playwright 
turned to vernacular sources, and that the Northern Passion and the Middle 
English Gospel of Nicodemus form the basis of whole plays. ... . Aside from 
these [i.e., certain scenes which the playwright has obviously elaborated in an 
original manner], there is practically nothing in the passion group of York that 
cannot be found also in the Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus or in the Northern 
Passion.” 
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